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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE House Committee on invalid pensions has 
reported unanimously in favor of the passage of 

the Dependent Pension bill over the President’s veto, 
and the prospect, as nearly as we can judge, is that 
the House will follow the action of the Committee. 
We believe that in taking this course the House 
misrepresents the sentiment of the country. It is 
not often that the use of the veto power by the 
President commands such universal approval by the 
best organs of public opinion as the Dependent 
Pension bill has secured. With the single exception 
of the New York ‘‘Tribune,” which seems to 
be unable to reach apy conclusion about the 
matter, the Republican press of the country sustains 
the President, and emphasizes the danger of the 
principle involved in this kind of pension legislation. 


A large number of the leading Union soldiers have 


commended in the strongest terms the President’s 
action, and no one has pointed out the defects of the 
bill more clearly than General Chamberlain, who 
says: ‘‘ It is the great evil of this bill that it does 
nof justly appreciate the soldiers’ merits, but opens 


| the doors indiscriminately, admits a practice which 


knows-no bounds, and even offers an incentive to 


fraudulent claims which degrade the deserving, 


and too ready a resort to a plea of dependency 
demoralizing to manliness.” This we believe to be 
the sentiment of the great body of intelligent veter- 
ans of the war, as well as the intelligent Republican 
sentiment of the country. So far as we can judge, 
the public sentiment in the East is substantially 
united in sustaining the veto measure, while pub- 
lic sentiment in the West is divided. The pressure 
brought to bear upon Congress by claim agents is 
reinforced by a not very intelligent sentiment, more 
creditable to the heart than to the head, in favor of 
doing anything and everything which anybody says 
is likely to help the soldier. We ‘see; no reason to 
modify, still less to retract, the opinions we have 
heretofore expressed respecting this measure, which 
we regard as dishonoring to the true soldier and 
tending to promote pauperism and undermine self- 
respect. 


' The resi gnation of Secretary Manning to take the 
presidency of a new bank in New York Oity deprives 
the Administration of one of its ablest members. 
Mr. Manning had long been identified with the Dem- 


| ocratic machine, and his appointment by President 


Oleveland was taken by Republican journals, at least, 
to indicate the purpose to work the machine vigor- 
ously for partisan ends. Some bad appointments 
have been made, certainly, in Secretary Manning’s 
department, appointments which have done much to 
impair public confidence in the Administration, and 
which have injured it far more with the people than 
they have benefited it with the politicians. In other 
respects Mr. Manning’s administration has received 
and deserved the confidence of the public. His last 
report was universally recognized in all financial cir- 
cles as a pre-eminently wise and strong state paper. 
It is perhaps not generally known, but we believe we 
have good authority for saying that his appointment 
was urged upon the President originally by both Ro- 
publicans and Democrats in New York who were 
familiar with Mr. Manning’s experience as a banker 
and his ability as a financier. If the Democratic 
party had accepted and followed his leadership it 
would have been, in our judgment, stronger with the 
people to-day, except, possibly, in the silver min- 
ing States, whose local interest it is to keep up the 
purchase of a depreciated silver. No hints are given 
that justify any prognostication as to Mr. Man- 


ning’s probable successor. 


| All reports indieate that it is the purpose of the 
railroad managers of the Nation to accept in good 
faith the Inter-State Commerce law, to ascertain its 


true significance, and to apply its principles loyally 


in the regulation of the freight and passenger busi- 
nes3 of the country. Some of these reports we re- 
ferred to im our last issue. More significant was a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the trunk 
lines and of representatives of the principal traffic 
associations held last Friday in New York City to 
discuss the provisions of this law and the inter- 
pretation to be put upon them. The discussions were 
held behind closed doors, but as a result resolutions | 
were passed that the freight rates and passevger fares 
of the railways represented be at once examined and 
revised so far as necessary to conform to the law, 
and that committees be appointed to examine the law 
and formulate and recommend such changes as may 
be required. It is understood that those present 
agreed in interpreting the long and short haul clause 
as we have already interpreted it to our readers, and 
it is said that its provisions will not require any radi- 
cal change of rates ; and in certain of the lines, the 


j 


Pennsylvania road for example, it is reported that no 
change at all will be involved. So far as we can judge, 
the warning, not to say threat, that the law would 
have the effect to raise through rates has no sub- 
stantial basis in fact ; local rates at some points 
may be changed ; through rates are not likely to be 
altered. There is apparently no probability either, 
on the one hand, that the roads will attempt to evade 
or resist the law, or, on the other hand, that obedience 
to it will work any serious disturbance of business. 
The most significant immediate effect will be the 
abolition of passes except to railroad employees—an 
effect which will be alike beneficial to the stock- 
holders and the public generally. The President 
finds it difficult to secure competent men to serve on 
the Railroad Commission; no appointments have 
yet been made. 


Mr. Butterworth has introduced into the House a 
bill which, in our judgment, affords a far better basis 
for an adjustment of our difficulties with Oanada 
than the very warlike measures which had preceded. 
This bill has for its object to provide for a complete 
reciprocity with the Dominion of Oanada. The two 
nations, coming from one stock and really having 
one common interest, and being in the main of one 
religious faith, ought to be industrially and commer- 
cially one. There are reasons why politically they 
should be separated. Each empire is large enough, and 
the interests of each are sufficiently heterogeneous. 
Certainly the United States cannot desire any 
greater strain upon its unity than that to which it is 
already subjected. But if thereis any reason, except. 
a narrow and selfish one, why there should not bea 
free interchange of productions between these peo 
ples, politically two, in every other respect one, we 
should be glad to have any reader of The Christian 
Union, Oanadian or ' American, point it out. 


We call the attention of our readers to an abstract 
of the public correspondence between Dr. Funk and 
Dr. Howard Crosby on the High License bill pending 
in this State. The real issue between the two opinions 
represented by these gentlemen appears to us toler 


/ably simple, though often obscured. The Third Party- 


Prohibitionists believe that there is but one remedy 
for intemperance—the absolute. prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in all its forms. They believe that ali 
liquor-selling is a sin, and, to use Dr. Funk’s parallel. 
that the liquor-seller and the keeper of the ho 

prostitution stand on the same moral level. eir 


position respecting the liquor traffic is analogeus ‘to - 


that of the radical abolitionists respecting slavery. 
They therefore oppose any movement which recog- 
nizes liquor-selling as a legitimate fact and which 
undertakes to restrict it, to reduce the evils which 
flow from it to a minimum, and to prevent the 
violence, the crime, and the pauperism which it 
produces. They antagonize high license and locai 
option, not merely for a sentimental reason, but be- 
cause they prefer to see what they regard as the socia! 
crime of liquor-selling work ont its natural results 
until the community, aroused to indignation, no‘ 
by the crime, but by its fruitage, resolve te 
extirpate it, root and branch. On the other 
hand, those whom Dr. Howard Crosby represent: 
hold that it is neither a sin to drink a glass of wine 
nor a crime to sell it; that the sin is in drunken- 
ness, not in drinking, and that the social crime is in 
the liquor saloon, which promotes drunkenness, not ix 
every form of liqnor-selling. They desire to abolish 
the saloon, but they desire not to impair the liberty 
of the individual to drink his glass of wine or bee” 
|. with his dinner if he chooses so todo. Someof ther. 
drink their wine and beer with their dinner ; other; 
of them do not, but desire to rely upon reason anit 
moral sentiment, not upon the policeman’s club an‘ 
the penitentiary, to prevent their neighbor from 


drinking. The difference between these two parties — 


or opinions is not a merely sentimental one ; it is reai 
and radical. If the high license and local option. 
measures succeed in restricting the liquor traffic an‘{ 
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reducing the large and evident evils which flow from 
it, the community will be likely to rest satisfied with 
this result, particularly if at the same time their 
taxes are reduced by an increased income from 
license fees ; and so the hope of organizing success- 


‘fully a Prohibition Third Party will be indefinitely 


delayed. We have tried to state this issue as 
judicially and fairly as possible. We must add 
that experience thus far indicates that prac- 
tical success lies in the direction of restriction, 
not of State or National prohibition, certainly not 
in the direction of Third Party action. Thus far 
no legislation has been put on the statute books 
of any State by the Third Party ; all that has been 
accomplished, including all prohibitory legislation, is 
due to the action of one of the two great parties or 
to purely non partisan action. We advise, there- 
fore, all those of our readers who put immediate 
prac‘ical temperance result above and before party 
organization, to use their inflaence to promote the 
passage of the pending Crosby lawin the New York 
Legislature. There is certainly no chance that pro 
hibition can be carr ed in this State, or, if carried, 
could be enforced in any of te great cities. The 
practical choice is between present restriction and 
free liquor. 

We publish in another columa the facts in the 
case of the exclusion of a young mana from one of 
the branches of the New York Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose only offense is that bis complex- 
ion is daiker than the average. That our readers 
may have the fuilest aad best word that-can be said 
for this exc!usion, we add tothe account obtained 
directly from the Institute itself the following defense 
as reported in an interview with the Chairman of the 
Board of Managers : 

‘‘ No one regrets the necessity of excluding this estimable 
young colored man more than we do, but no other course 
was open tous. He graduated from Cooper Institute, and 
was in every respect a worthy man; but there is a strong 
prejudice againet colored people among those whem we are 
particularly anxious to reach, and we cannot ignore it.” 

If the Young Men’s Institute were simply a social 
club, the incident might pass with no other remark 
than the suggestion that color prejudice is not con- 
fined to the South. Even then it would indicate that 
the club which adopted such a principle was a quar 
ter of a century behiud the horse-car companies, for 
we think itis nearly or quite twenty five years since 
the last car bearing the shameful legend, ** Col 
ored people allowed in this car,” was seen in the 
streets ot New York City. But the Young Men’s 
Institute is not a mere social club. It is a Christian 
organization ; established to combat anti-Christian 


_ prejudices ; and it surrenders to them without even 


proof of theirexistence. Itis not right todoan anti- 
Christian act to preserveaChris’ian organization. He 
It the 
members of the Institute elected their own members, 
the Board of Managers might leave time and educa- 
tion to correct their pagan prejudices ; but since the 
Board has retained the authority to admit and to 
exclude, it must be held responsible for fostering a 
color prejudice by yielding to it. There are commu- 
nities in which the social prejadice against mechanics 
is asstrong asthe race prejudice in New York against 
color. In such a community the same line of argu- 
ment would exclude the Son of the Nazarene car- 
penter. The caste prejudice in India is stronger 
than the color prejadice in New York. This same 
principle which excluces.a colored man in New York 
would exclude a low-caste man from the Christian 
Church in India. The main Association—we learn 
with pleasure since writing the above—has notified Mr. 
Payne that a vacancy has been found in their class 
in mechanical drawing to which he would be welcomed. 


The New Haven ‘Palladium ” is our authority for 
the statement that the Prudential Committee have 
notified Mr. R. O. Morse that he is refused appoint- 
ment as a missionary; it is more probable that, in 
the phraseology of ita recent resolutions in analogous 
cases, action is ‘‘deferred for the present.’’ Mr. 
Morse offered himself for appointment last spring ; 
his theological position, which, as we understand the 
case, constitutes the sole objection to his appoint- 
ment, he thus stated to the Committee in his official 
application to them : 

‘‘] am not prepared to affirm that all those are lost who 
do not receive the Gospel in this life. I do not believe that 
the Bible teaches such a doctrine. I do believe that the 
general tenor of the Biblical teaching is that now is the day 


of salvation. This teaching itis my purposetoteach. All 
I mean with reference to the hypothesis of a future proba- 


tion is that Ido not know. Practically, it affects neither | 


my belief ner my teaching.”’ 


The action in this case would seem to imply that a 
majority of the Prudential Committee regard not 
merely a positive rejection of the hypothesis of future 
probation, but a positive belief in the dogma that the 


present life is in all cases decisive of the issues of the 


judgment day, as an essential prerequisite to mission- 
try appointment ; while the action in Mr. Hume’s case 
makes it clear that such a telief is not essential to 
the retention of a missionary who has been ar pointed. 
In other words, this dogma is essential to evangelical 
faith in t.e case of a new candidate, but not in the 
case of an old missionary. 


We must take this occasion to say a word to those 
students, of whom there are a number at Andover, 
Yale, and other institutions, who have been inclined 
to regard the cases of Mr. Torrey and Mr. Morse as 
test cases, and to let the decision of these cases deter- 
mine for them whether they will offer their services as 
missionary candidates. We hope that they will not 
do so ; that no persons who feel called to missionary 
service will be estopped from responding to that call, 


and offering themselves to the Board, because of the 


decision of the Committee in these cases. Their fail- 
ure to apply would be pointed to as a new evidence 
that the hope of a future probation has cut the nerve 
of missions. If, on the other hand, they make 
their applications and are refused, each new refusal 
will be a new evidence to the public that it is not 
the hope of a future probation that is impeding the 
cause of missions, but the dogmatism which sub- 

stitutes a human tradition for the word and law of 
Jesus Christ. It is not agreeable to offer a service 
that is not wanted, and receive a refusal. Bat these 
young men must remember that the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and even the Board itself, are the servants of 
the churches ; that the churches have not as yet de- 
clared that no one can try to save a soul in this life 
unless he is sure that it cannot be saved in another ; 
that the voice of the churches is yet to be heard in 
this matter ; that, indeed, the question now opening 
for discussion is whether, by referring the question to 
councils of the churches, the voice of the churches 
shall have a chance to make itself heard. Finally, 
they must remember that Committee, Board, and 
churches are all servants of Christ, and that if any 
man feels himself called to a foreign missionary 
service by Christ, he has not relieved himself of 


responsibility until he has done all in hia power to 


go, and so thrown the responsibility of holding back 
willing and consecrated workers upon the shoulders 
of the Committee, where it belongs. No man should 
offer himself as a missionary for the purpose of rais- 


ing an issue ; but no one should hesitate to do so 


for fear of raising an issue. 


** Concerning Theologicat Endowments,” suggests, if 


it does not directly raise, a question that may yet 


come to ‘be of considerable practical interest and im- 

portance in connection with the now famous Andover 
case. It is not the duty of the Board of Visitors, in 
their capacity of a court, to determine whether the 
Andover Oreed is true or false, nor whether the pres- 
ent teaching at Andover is true or false ; but only 
whether the two are so inconsistent that the latter 
cannot be justified on the foundation laid in the 
former. It would be quite coriceivable that the 
Board should hold that the Andover Creed is false 
and the modern Andover teaching true, and yet hold 
that this teaching cannot continue under that creed. 
If the Board should give a strict construction to the 
creed, if they should hold that it requires the Profes. 
sors to teach the Federal Headship, the representative 
character of Adam, the probation of the human race 
in him, and the eternal damnation, not only of all 
those who have rejected Christ, but also of all those 
who have never heard of him, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the Seminary could be carried on under the 
creed so interpreted. Indeed, if we are not mis- 
taken, the ‘‘ Congregationalist” has intimated that 
professors could not be found to teach, nor students 
to receive, the teaching required by a strict construc- 
tion of the creed. In this possible contingency the 
questions at issue might not impossibly be transferred 
from the Board of Visitors to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. There is, we suppore, no question that 


the Legislature, in the exercise of its sovereign powers, 


has the right to change the terms of a public trust 


which, owing to a change in conditions, it has be-. 
come impracticable to execute. This power has often. 


been exercised in England ; indeed, the occasions for 
its exercise have been so frequent that a commission 
now exists vested by Parliament with this general 
authority. If the Massachusetts Legislature should 


become convinced from the decision of the Board 
of Visitors that it is impossible to carry on the An- 
dover Seminary under the creed as strictly construed, 
it would not be impossible for-it to authorize such 


-@ modification of the terms of the trust as would 


make the continuance of the Seminary possible, and 
at the same time keep it in general sympathy with 
orthodox Oongregationalism. If the issue were fairly 
presented to the Legislature, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect that they wuld regard such a 
modification as a better execution of the original 
trust than such a construction as would at once 
deprive the Seminary of faculty and students, and 
so, under a forra of ec the trust, destroy it — 
altogether. 


We are very glad to givea aie in our editorial 
columns to the following letter from Dr. Hamphrey 
the Western Secretary of the American Board : 


Editor of Christian Union: 

Your courteous offer of space for me to deny the state 
ment of your correspondent that the New Apostles’ Creed 
was being sent out from these rooms leads mo to make the 
correction desired, although the tone of the editorial in 
your issue of February 19 hardly seemed to leave it possi- 
ble for metodoso. I must still say, however, as I wrote 
you in the letter you did not publish, ‘‘that if yon had 
taken the pains to drop me a friendly note of inquiry as to 
the facts inghe case, the misapprehension of your corre- 
spondent wou'd have been corrected, and you would have 
been saved the labor of your editorial.’’ As the public 
cannot be greatly interested in so trifling a matter as this, 
I make the correction in as few words as possible 
weeks since a package came to this office by mati!, from 
what source I am not informed, containing, as the clerk 
who opened it thinks, about fifteen or twenty copies of the 


so-called ‘* New Apostles’ Creed.’” The attention called to 


this creed awakened curiosity, and various visitors at the 
rooms helped themselves to copies before the package was 
laid away. An inventory of the stock in hand reveals that 
ten copies remain. If any copy was ‘‘sent out’’ from this 
office in an official envelope, or in any other envelope, it is 
contrary to my best recollection and belief. Thisis also the 
testimony of the clerk who has the malling department in 
charge. Thatis the amount of the sending out of the New 
Apostles’ Creed from these rooms. 
Truly yours, 8. J. HUMPHREY. 

The Obristian Union never intimated that the 
Western Secretary had sent out any copy or copies of 
the New Apostles’ Creed. We simply declared our 
faith, founded on a personal acquaintance with him, 
that he would see to it that copies are not in the 
future sent out from his office, and we are glad to 
have in this Jetter such a justification of our faith. 
Copies were mailed to some clergymen in the West 
in envelopes bearing the imprint of his office ; we 
are glad to give our readers this official assurance 
that it was done without his authority or previous 
knowledge. A telegram received from Dr. Humphrey 


| 3 >| since writing the above eonfirms our information by 
The letter from a correspondent on another page, 


stating that * inadvertently a clerk sent out perhaps 
half a dozen copies of the Creed.” _ 


The resolutions of the New York Presbytery, which 
we publish on another page, on the subject of inspi- 
ration, afford very little light on that somewhat 
difficult subject. What we want is illumination ; 
asseveration is a poor substitute. The entire Chris- 
tian Church believes that the Bible is inspired and 
in a peculiar sense is an authority in matters ethical 
and spiritual. Formerly this belief was undoubtedly 
very commonly accompanied with a belief in the ver- 
bal accuracy and general infallibility of the Bible. This 
latter belief is no longer tenable. The progress of 
scientific knowledge has necessitated a recognition of 
the truth that some of the writers of the Bible 
poesessed inaccurate and incorrect views respecting 
natural phenomena ; and Biblical criticism has made 
it clear that their*historical narratives are not always 
harmonious and self-consistent. One has but to read 
Robinson’s ‘‘ Harmony of the Four Gospels” to dis- 
cover that the four Evangelists are not infallibly cor- - 
rect in all historical details, since they sometimes 
contradict each other. This progress in scientific 
knowledge and Biblical criticism has, in fact, done 
nothing to invalidate the authority of the Script- 
ure or to lessen the estimate which the church 
puts upon it. On the contrary, not only was it 
never so generally‘studied, but never were its spiritual 
truths so clearly perceived. The principles of the 
Mosaic economy are better understood ; the teachings 
of Hebrew history are more clearly perceived and 
more generally applied to human life and action ; 
and the life and character of Christ is better appre- 
hended and more devoutly and affectionately revered. 
This has accompanied the careful and scientific study 
of the text, and its thorough and independent analy- 
sis. Since the days when Dean Milman’s “ History 
of the Jews” shocked traditional orthodoxy by its 
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frank recognition of the fallibility of the Scripture in 
certain historical details, that recognition has come 
to be common, not to say universal, in Biblical 
scholarship ; and simultaneously the reverence for 
the principles inculcated in the Scripture, and its 
e:sential tenets and spirit, has both widened and 
deepened. What the church, and especially the 
young, the conscientious, and the thoughtfal—that 
is, those who apply their consciences to their think- 
ing—especially want is not mere general assertions 
that the Bible is inspired, or is, or contains, the word 
of God—of that its reverent students entertain no 
doubt ; what they want of their religious teachers is 
such an explanation, or at least such a statement, of 
inspiration as shall reconcile it with these results of 
Biblical criticism. We do not think that such a state- 
ment is impossible, perhaps not even difficult ; but 
no progress is made toward it by such general pro. 
nunciamentos as that which we quote from the New 
York Presbytery on another page. 


Before this paper reaches our readers the results of 
the elections in Germany will probably be known. 
It is useless to predict in advance the outcome of a 
situation so full of unusual and contradictory ele- 
ments, and it is useless to add anything further to 
the explanations already given of the significance of 
this conflict between Absolutism and OConstitutional- 
ism. It ought to be noted, however, as a significant 
fact, that whatever the outcome of the election may 
be, the action of the Pope in directly interfering has 
called forth a widespread protest from German 
Oatholics. In fact, the very partial success of the 
Pope’s firat action has been recognized at the Vatican 
by the publication of a second letter, and it is believed 
that a third will be issued on the eve of the election. 
Bismarck has finally surrendered the Culturkampf, 
and has gone all the way to Canossa; it will be 
humiliating if it turns out that he has had nothing 
but his labor for his pains. In the event of the 
defeat of the Government it is believed that the new 
Reichstag will be dealt with as promptly as its pred- 
ecessor, and that if Bismarck finds public opinion 
- against him he may, as he has done before, take the 
situation in his own hands by a sudden eoup, such as 
precipitating war and thus committing the nation 
consulting it. 


It is gratifying to note that the Saturday morn- 
ing lectures which are now being delivered at 
Oolumbia College are drawing the large and very 
intelligent audiences whose presence rewarded Pro- 
fessor Boyesen last winter. Tnis repeated suc- 
cess emphasizes the suggestion made in these col- 
- umns last winter, that Oolumbia Oollege could well 
afford to make such lectures of a semi-public charac. 
ter an established feature ; they would do much not 
- only to interest and stimulate students and to aid 
those older persons who are pursuing private studies 
outside of college, but they would bring the institu. 
tion into more intimate relations with the life of the 
city. Columbia Oollege is a great educational possi- 
bility. It may be made a noble instrumentality in 
the diffusion of culture ; it may be made to exert a 
direct and powerful influence of the best sort upon 
tha life of the city. It is for this-reason that we 
urge upon its trustees the further extension of this 
work on the public side. It is pleasant in this con- 
nection to call attention to the series of lectures on 
the English poets which Professor Boyesen proposes 
to give at the Lyceum Theater, and of which a full 
notice appears elsewhere. Literary lectures of the 
character of those given by the Columbia Oollege 


Professors deserve the most generous and intelligent. 


support. 


The news of the early death of Philip Bourke 
Marston, while it must carry a certain degree of sad- 
ness with it, is in ore sense arelief. Ocertainly no 
man of the fiber and mold of Marston has ever been 
more continuously and sorely smitten by affliction of 
all kinds than this young English poet. Blindness 
and death have been his constant companions for 
years. The first robbed him early of the great 
world of nature, and the second bereft him almost 
completely of the circle of friends who once 
surrounded him. His isolation in these recent 
years hes been almost complete so far as his 
earlier and more intimate companionships were 
concerned. The story of his life, which Mrs. 
Bolton told so recently in our columns, need not be 
repeated here. It is enough to say that he carried 
his great burden with wonderfal resignation and 
patience, that he reproduced in his verse the outer 


world of forms and colors with an accuracy which was 
marvelous, remembering how long ago that world was 
banished from his sight, and that while his verse has 


been penetrated with a profound radness it has not | 


been without the intuitions of hope. Inno sensea 
great poet, Marston was in all senses a genuine poet, 

and the deep and peculiar pathos of his verse appeals 
the more powerfully to his readers because of the sor- 

rows of the life out of which it flowed. 


CONGRESSIONAL’ PROCEEDINGS —Delegate Voorhees, 
of Washicgton Territory, has introduced a dill in the 
House ‘‘ to relieve the laboring classes and better 
their condition permanently.” It proposes to 
appropriate $20,000,000 a year to establish co- 
operative workshops. Thia is quite as sensible a 
form of Socialism as lending it to the banks, —— 
The Cameron Naval bill, appropriating $15,000,000 
to build ten steel cruisers, was passed by the 
Senate on Wednesday.——The Tehuantepec Rail- 
way project (tne Eads plan) has been under dis- 
cussion this week in the Sena‘e, and a substitute for 
the original bill has been adopted. In the House 
Mr. Belmont’s sub committee reported favorably the 
Retaliation bill, with an amendment that practically 
would allow the President to cut off communication 
between Canada and this country altogether. ——The 
President vetoed the bill appropriating $10,000 for the 
distribution of seeds to drought-stricken counties in 
Texas. Hesays: ‘‘1 can find no warrant for such 
an appropriation in the Constitution, and I do not 
believe that the power and duty of the general 
Government ought to be excended to the relief of 
individual suffering which is in no manner properly 
related to the public service or beuefit.”.——The bill 
granting a pension to Mrs. Logan is killed by 
Speaker Carlisle’s decision. Wednesday afternoon 
in the House was devoted to eulegies of General 
Logan.———The Senate passed Mr. Hale’s bill to pro- 
vide for the increase of the naval establishment by 
a vote of 46 to 7. ——A bili! allowing French Spo- 
liation claimants to appeal to the Supreme Court has 
been introduced into the House. It is believed 
that no change will be made in the House rules this 
sersion.——The conference report on the Anti-Mor- 
mon bill was adopted in the Senate Friday by a vote 
of 37 to 13. The only Republican Senator voting 
against it was Mr. Hoar, who did so on the ground 
that the bill deprives women of the right of suffrage. 
——We comment elsewhere on‘\the committee’s re- 
port on the President’s veto of the Dependent Pen- 


sions bill.——-The Trade Dollar bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 49 to 5, and the House passed it without 
division. It permits the Treasury to exchange 


standard silver dollars for trade dollars, dollar for 
dollar, and to melt and recoin the trade dollars into 
standard dollars. This is not to count as part of the 
monthly purchase under the Bland act. 


GENERAL News.—The Ohio Legislature has passed 
the Arnet bill, which allows the marriage of whites 
and negroes.——The bill incorporating the Tilden 
Trust has been passed by the New York Legislature. 
——It is decided that the public celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee will take place on June 20, 
when a thanksgiving service will be held in West- 
minster Abbey.——The New Jersey contest for the 
United States Senatorship still continues. ——The bill 
abolishing capital punishment for women has been 


killed in the New York Legislature.——A suit has 


been brought to set aside the will of the late Mrs. 
A. T. Stewart by her nephew, Prescott Hall Butler. 
He claims that the trust clauses are too indefinite, 
and makes serious charges against Mr. Henry Hilton, 
the trustee.——James W. Foshay, ex-President of 
the Broadway and Seventh Avenue Railroad, and 
under indictment for bribing the Aldermen, died in 
this city last week.——A bill to prohibit the running 
of Sunday trains is pending in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature. The Mormon papers are expressing great 
satisfaction over the passage of the Edmunds-Tucker 
bill, holding that, as compared with the measure as 
originally proposed, it will have little effect. ——Both 
Democratic and Republican politicians are figuring in 
the New York Legislature to get a partisan advan- 
tage in the Oonstitutional Convention. The people 
want a non-partisan Convention, one in which all 
parties, principles, and sentiments will have represen- 
tation.——The New York Senate has passed a bill giv- 
ing women the suffrage in municipal elections. This 
has the practice of Great Britain asa precedent. But 
do the women of the cities want the suffrage ?—-The 
New York Produce Exchange has followed the ex- 
ample of the Ohicago Board of Trade and abolished 
‘‘ puts and calls.” Another good blow at gambling. 


| readers. 


SCIENTIFIC ANARCHY. 


E confess humbly our ignorance. We did 
not know till last week that Anarchy had a 
scientific basis. Prince Kropotkin has enlightened 
our ignorance. In the last ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” 
he has an article on the Scientific Basis of Anarchy. 
We hope we are not assuming too much in presuming 
that our previous ignorance is shared by many of our 
We propose in this article to make them 
sharers in our enlighteyment. Avarchy is,after all, not 
exactly anarchy, at least not what we have supposed 
anarchy to be. Dynamite is not its instrument ; 
mob law is not the highway to it. Auarchy is the 
supremest fruit of evolution. Anarchy is no govern- 
ment ; and no-government is the best of all govern- 
ment. The Prince’s article is too long to transfer to 
our columns ; in the following paragraph we give our 
readers the substance of its doctrine. 


RROP* ITKINS ANARCHY. 


There are two, tendencies discernible by the scien 
tific student of affairs ; they at first might appear to 
be irreconcilab!e and antag »nistic, but they are really 
concurrent and complementary: the Socialistic and 
the Individualistic. Socialism is a tendency toward 
combination for industrial ends. It is a recognition 
of the fact that no man liveth to himself ; that all men 
are co-laborers ; that wealth is not and cannot be the 
product of any individual and independent labor; 
that it is the product of a communal labor, past and 
present. The combined efforts of scores of genera- 
tions have contributed toward the material results 
achieved by modern civilization ; 
results the wealth of tbe icdividual would be im- 
possible. Millions of men have spent years and 


years in draining the swamps, tracing the roads, 


building the railways, inventing the machinery, erect- 
ing the cities, creating the civilization, of which we 
boast. Every capitalist’s wealth is dependent on the 
communal labors of the past ; and equally on the com- 
munal labors of the present. What would be the 
value of an immense Loudon shop or storehouse were 
it not situated precisely in London, which has become 
the gathering spot for millions of human beings? 
And what the value of our coal-pits, our mauu- 
factures, our ship-building yards, were it not for the 
immense traffic which goes on across the seas, for the 
railways waich transport mountains of merchandise, 
for the cities which number their inhabitants by 
millions? Who is, then, the individual who has the 
right to step forward and, laying his hands on the 
smallest part of this immense whole, to say, ‘‘I have 
produced this; it belongs to me”? Everything 
belongs to everybody. The allis the property of all. 
This is the conclusion of socialism pure and simple. 
It abolishes capitalism by abolishing private property. 

atthe same time another evolution has been 
taking place ; an evolution away from all despotic, 
paternal, and interfering forms of government; an 
evolution toward individual liberty. While the 
Socialists have been demanding more communal in- 
dustry and ownership, and society bas been tending 
in this direction, the Radicals have been demanding 
lesa governmental interference and more political 
liberty for the individual; and governments have 
been tending inthisdirection. Aristocracy has taken 
the place of monarchy, representative government of 
aristocracy. Government by the many has been 
substituted for government by the one or by the few. 


And yet representative government with universal 


suffrage has not proved the panacea that was prom- 
ised. Its defects have become more and more appar- 
ent. There remains only one step further: the 
abolition of government altogether. ‘‘To each new 
economical phasis of life corresponds a new political 
phasis. Absolute monarchy—that is, court rule— 
corresponded to the system of serfdom. Represent- 
ative governmeut corresponds to capital rule. Both, 

however, are claas rule.”” When we are rid of the 
capittt we shall be rid of the rule. ‘‘The no- 

capitalist system implies the no-government system.” 
In lieu of private property and government to pro- 
tect it, Socialism and Anarchy, co-operating, will give 


us free federations of labor, a communal industry. 


and a communal ownership, and neither private 
property nor government. 


There is a seductive imagination in Prince Kropot- 
kin’s brilliant paper which is wholly lacking in our 
dull epitome. Perhaps the scheme can be better 
judged by undazzled eyes, presented in a bald and 
uuattractive manner, than with the glow of a gener- 
ous enthusiasm illuminating it. That would indeed 


| be a beautiful world in which every man should love 
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his neighbor as himself; in which no other spur to 
industry should be needed than an interest in the 
-eommon welfare; from which all selfishness and 
therefore all crime should be eliminated, and there- 
with all need of prizes on the one hand and of punish- 
ments on the other. But science builds upon facts ; 
and a system which assumes that men are unselfish 
and that there are no criminals, however beautiful 
as a vision, is not built upon a ‘‘ scientific basis.” 
When we have finished Prince Kropotkin’s charming 
paper, and come back to the realities of life again, 
we find ourselves confronted with some very practi- 
cal questions which he does not answer. If the idle 
man will not work, Society, as at present constituted, 
says to him, Neither shalt thou eat ; and hunger is 
a hard taskmaster. What will Prince Kropotkin’s 
free federations of labor say to the drones? In every 
man there is a remnant of the beast. It sometimes 
is more than a remnant, and takes possession of the 
man. If the fox steals, or the wolf robs and ravages, 
or the tiger rends and kills, government shuts him 
up for the better protection of the sheepfold. What 
will no government do to him? These are practical 
questions, and to these Prince Kropotkin intimates 
‘‘ My children,” says the schoolmaster, 
‘‘you ought to do your work from a sense of duty 
and a love of study ; as soon as you have learned so 
todo, we will abolish rewards and punishments.” 
That is Christianity. ‘‘My children,” says another 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ you ought to do your work from a 
sense of duty, without hope of reward or fear of 
punishment. Therefore I have abolished rewards 
aud punishments. You ought to please to do right ; 
therefore henceforth you shall do as you please.”’ 
That is Anarchy. The difference is very consider- 
able. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


N the present state of suspense in Europe the most 
careful estimates of the relative strength of the 
great nations in the event of war are being made. 
And as the facts are for the most part easily access- 
ible, full and accurate information can be obtained. 
The European situation is being reviewed in a series 
of articles in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” from a 
writer evidently thoroughly informed, and whose 
statements are regarded as thoroughly trustworthy. 
Although published ancnymously, those who know 
best declare that the hand of Sir Charles Dilke is 
plainly visible in this survey of the European situa- 
tion, and as no living Englishman possesses a fuller 
knowledge of foreign affairs, the articles have natu- 
rally attracted universal attention both in England 
and on the Continent. 

According to this anonymous writer, France and 
Germany are fairly well matched. The German army 
on a peace footing, as at present, numbers about 
450,000 men, while.the French army on the same 
footing, although numbering nominally 523,000 men, 
really numbers in available forces at home about 
400,000. These figures, however, represent only the 
nucleus of the combined military forces of the 
two nations. France has now a force of 3,400,000 
men partially instructed in military discipline upon 
whom she could call, and an additional force of 
700,000 who have not yet received any military train- 
ing. These fizures, after making all deductions, 
leave France a possible army of 2,500,000 men. In 
1870 Germany put a million of men in the field within 
ten days, and within a very few days increased this 
force by half as many more. It is probable that the 
entire available force of Germany at the present 
falls considerably under the numerical strength of 
the available forces of France; but in spite of the 
tremendous activity of the French during the last 
ten years, Germany still possesses a larger number of 
men more thoroughly trained and more readily 
handled than France. France is now giving military 
instruction each year to 117,000 men, while Germany 
is giving the same instruction to 151,000. 

Since 1875 France has built miles upon miles of 
fortresses, behind which even her half.trained men 
could fight to great advantage. Paris is believed 
to day by the French to be impregnable, covering as it 
does a space almost impossible for an enemy to 
blockade, and protected by an enormous and com- 
_ plicated series of fortifications. In the same way 
groups of fortresses guard the frontier. One great 
advantage upon which the Germans count is the per- 
manency of their military organizations, at the head 
of which still remains an unbroken group of the most 
remarkable military men of modern times; the last 
two great wars formed a training-school out of which 


has been evolved something very near a perfect 
military organization. The German staff is known 
to be the best-informed body of men on military 
matters in the world. When France was invaded 
seventeen years ago, this staff possessed maps which 
showed the conformation of the country all the way 
to Paris, correct to the last detail; and the same 
thorough method has been pursued in every depart- 
ment. In France, on the other hand, there is con- 
stant change of Ministers, and although the present 
head of the army has secured a marvelous personal 


popularity, it is not yet a year since a serious attempt, 


which at the moment promised to be successful, was 
made to oust him from power. 

While Germany still possesses great advantages 
over France, another war would find her far less 
favorably situated than in 1870. The French frontier 
is now one great earthwork. In 1870 the road was 
open practically all the way to Paris ; now Nancy 
alone is open, and behind the nominal frontier there 
is a military frontier which the French believe to be 
impregnable. That frontier has been made as strong 
as military art could make it ; for sixty miles on a 
stretch every mile of territory is within range of 
heavy guns, and the only two gaps which have been 
left are believed by the German staff to be impass- 
able. In order to reach France Germany must now 
pass through Belgium, and this raises a very delicate 
question which would involve dealing with other 
Great Powers. It has been supposed that the neu- 
trality and integrity of Belgium had been guarauteed 
by actual treaty, but such is not the case. England, 
however, is very sensitive on the subject of Belgian 
independence, and the possible complications which 
would arise from a passage of German armies through 
Belgium amount in French opinion to a practical 
fortification of that country. B»lgium covers the 
longest and most vulnerable part of the northeast 
frontier of France, more than half the line which 
France would have to defend, and the half which 
nature has done the least to protect. Of course, 
ali data are likely to lead to erroneous judgments 
before the fact, and the issues of war can rarely be 
foreseen. The only certainty with regard to a strug- 
gle between France and Germany is the certainty of 
an appalling disaster to the best interests of Europe. 
Germany can hardly complain of a situation which 
she has created ; it is Bismarck who has turned Eua- 
rope into a camp. 


SPIRITUALLY DISCERNED. 


HE statement frequently made that the Bible 
ought to be studied like any other collection of 
literature is one of those half truths which isa whole 
falsehood. The critical and literary canons are the 
same; we are to ascertain the authorship of a 
doubtful book of the Bible by precisely the same 
methods by which we determine the authorship of a 
doubtful oration of Oicero ; we are to employ sub 
stantially the same grammatical rules in construing 
the Greek of Paul as of Plato; we are to employ the 
same general principles in elucidating the meaning of 
a sacred asof a secular writer. This bread is not 
an ambrosia of the gods, and is not made up on any 
other principle than the chemistry of common life. 
But it is not true that the Book is to be studied like 
apy other book ; the end and the spirit of the study 
must be different. 

The Bible is emphatically a book of experiences ; 
these experiences have been recorded that similar ones 
may by the study be awakened in the mind of the stu- 
dent; and the record is to be studied with that end 
constantly in view. It is to be spiritually discerned. 
There is neither cant nor affectation in this state- 
ment. It is simply the enunciation and application 
of the principle that each type of literature addresses 
itself to a different class of faculties and seeks to 
achieve a different end. No one knows how to use 
any book who does not first apprehend its true char- 
acter, its real end, and therefore its right use. The 
mathematical professor who objected to ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” because it did not prove anything 
was not fcrther out of the way than the man who 
studies the Bible for a science of either the physical 
or the moral universe, or who thinks that an intel. 
lectual curiosity, however keen, can interpret its 
truths to him. 

The Bible, we repeat, is a book of experiences, and 
these experiences are recorded in order to awaken sim- 
ilar experiences in the mind of the student ; and it is 
only as it is read and studied with this interpreting 
principle in view that its real meaning is appre- 
hended and its real benefitsconferred. As Euclid and 


Legendre address themselves to the pure reason, and 
Homer and Dante to the imagination, so the Bible 


addresses itself to the spiritual nature in man. It is 
the voice of the spirit in the writer ; it addresses 
itself to the spirit in the reader ; and the spirit alone 
can truly comprehend it. 

Thus, toillustrate, the Bible as a revelation of moral 
and spiritual laws is not merely the record by curious 
scientific students of their discoveries in a science of 
ethics ; it is not merely the voice of a crier who re- 
ceives an edict froma King and proclaimsit. The 
laws of the Bible were first written in the hearts of 
those who transcribed them upon parchment. They 
are the words of men loyal to truth and righteous. 
ness. They were written by Obedience, and only 
Obedience can comprehend them. The history of 
the Bible is not the mere annals of a nation, nor its 
biographies the mere life stories of the nation’s great 
est men. Itis the story of God’s guidance of those 
who choose to follow him; of their experiences in 
following, and their experienves when, turning aside, 
they followed instead their own wayward wills. It 
is written by men who believed in God as the Leader ~ 
cf men, and w’s0 desired to inspire their own belief 
in the hearts of others. Trust wrote the histories of 
the Bible, and only by Trust can they be fully under- 
stood. The prophecies of the Bible are promises of 
redemption ; they are the voice of hope, and speak 
to hope. Their message is that God is a God who for. 
gives sin and pardons iniquity ; that he washes away 
the guilt of the past, heals the disease of the present, 
redeems from self-destruction and death in the 
fature. Ouriosity did not write the prophecies, and 
curiosity cannot comprehend them. It is no part of 
their object to make clear the future ; to furnish man 
with either prescience or a substitute for it ; to equip 
him with a scheme of eschatology. Its object is to 
warn man that sin when itis finished bringeth forth 
death, to promise him that the gift of God is eternal 
life. It is written by men from whose consciences 
had been taken away the burden of a past guilt, from 
whose hearts had been taken away the fear of a futare 
death ; it is the song of an Israel which has passed 
through the Red Sea ; and it can never be understood 
except by those who feel that burden of the past and 
desire that escape and redemption. Faith wrote it, 
and only Faith can comprehend it. For it is simply 
the means of transmitting the experience of forgive- 
ness from one soul which rejoices in forgiveness to 
another soul which desires to be forgiven. The 
Gospels and Epistles are not mere records of a life and 
a philosophy. They are not to be treated like the life 
and teachings of Socrates and his immediate disciples. 
They are the recorded experiences of a fellowship 
with God, with all that life of joyous freedom, high, 
pure purpose, and enthusiastic consecration which 
fellowship with God involves. Love wrote them, and 
only Love can comprehend them. 

The student who will look into the Bible to see 
what it teaches concerning itself and its own uses 
will find these statements abundantly illustrated and 
confirmed. ‘‘The words that I speak unto you, they 
are life,’ says Ohrist. The life that is in the words 
of the Bible constitutes their genius ; it is for that 
life they are to be studied. ‘‘ The Law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul. The Testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The Statutes 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart.” The 
Bible is the product of character, and is to be studied 
for its effect on character. ._ Its end is not informa- 
tion, but character-building. The watchwords of. its 
student should be Obedience, Trust, Faith, and 
Fellowship. He who stadies in it in this spirit and 
to these ends will not fail to find its inspiration 
attested by its fruitfulness. He who searches in it 
for a perfect psychology of man or a perfect pbiloso- 
phy of life will come away from it disappointed ; 
but not he who seeks in it impulses to the obedience 
of a free spirit, the restfulness of a trusting one, 
the jcy of a believing one, and the fellowship of a 
loving one. 


SOME FACTS AND -A CONCLUSION. 


T is easy to enumerate the multiplied evidences of 

materialism in this country, and as one notes 
them, feels their potent influence in the air he 
breathes‘and in the life that rises like an endless 
flood-tide about him, it is not strange that a sense 
of misegiving, almost of despair, falls upon the mind 
and deepens in the heart. The rush of enterprise, 
the strife for gain, the unconcealed selfishness and 
often brutality of the race for wealth, make one 


question the power of the higher and nobler in- 
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fluences to master the lower material forces. The 
disparity between the soul of our civilization and 
its body is patent enough to every observer; 80 
patent that we sometimes question whether there be 
a soul, and the faint-hearted are swift to predict a 
future without art or literature or the finer fruits 
in which other civilizations have reached their cul- 
mination. : 

Fortunately, there are unobtrusive facts, easily 
overlooked, which fill the more careful gtudent of 
American life with hope and courage. Side by side 
_with the.rank growths of material. prosperity there 
are springing up all over the country flowers of a finer 
fiber, revealing a quality of soil which has the potency 
of reproducing, in fresh and native forms, the bk st 
the world has known. The American mind, keen, 
_ inventive, alert to seize every advantage, will never 
rest in mere materialism ; there is that in it which affil- 
iates it with the best mind of the race and which will 
inevitably hold it true in the long run to intellectual 
and spiritaal ends. The materialism of a Roman 
empire can never be repeated here ; the reactions of 
a finer and more aspiring type of mind will be too 
swift and too great. The money-makers and the 
money spenders will have a shorter reign here than 
they have had elsewhere ; in spite of its restless ener- 
gies, the genius of the race, once fully developed, will 
have a nobler bent. Emerson was not one whit less 


an American than Vanderbilt ; the subtle, aspiring 


genius of the one was as distinctively a product of 
our soil as the calculating, pushing energy of the 
other. ‘The finer is not to be supplanted by the 
coarser ; they are to grow together, to gain each 
from the other, to supplement each the other ina 
civilization which will ase its material resources for 
immaterial ends. 

One has but to go into our colleges and note the 
spirit which pervades them ; to enter the working- 
rooms of our universities and count the growing num. 
ber of those who mean to be masters of the knowledge 
of their departments ; to visit the art schools, or to 
watch the outgoing and incoming throngs of those 
who seek art instruction abroad, to understand how 
widespread and how potent is the thirst for the hign- 
est attainments among young Americans. Never 
before were so mavy young men and women giving 
themselves heart and soul to knowledge; never 
before had scholar: hip such a following or such pros- 
pects. In every direction there are clubs and associ- 
ations of all sorts looking to the attainment of cult- 
ure ; almost every little community has its nucleus 
of men and women to whom life is more than food 
and raiment, and who are concerned to find and 
follow the best things. There is something almost 
pathetic in the eagerness of this-quest on the part of 
many who have no capital to begin with but an un- 
appeasable longing. There is a mighty thirst fora 
life of the mind and the soul that shall satisfy ; 
there are already a multitude who have broken away 
from the illusion of mere money-making. 


What is now needed is a broadening of the channels 
through which knowledge can be conveyed to the 
- people at large. The old plan of great central 
libraries for the poor is practically abandoned ; 
it is recognized that books must go into the 
immediate neighborhood of the masses; must be 
carried to their own doors. The Oooper Union, 
with its courses of lectures open to these same 
masses, ought to be duplicated in every city. But 
it is not the poor alone whose thirst for knowl- 
edge must be recognized and provided for; the rich 
and the well-to do must not be overlooked. In every 
community there are men and women of means 
whose occupations forbid protracted studies, but 
who want to be stimulated and fed by contact with 
scholars and thinkers. Every country newspaper 
has its fling at the materialism of New York, but 
those who know the metropolis know that it is rich 
in the material of the most cultivated and aspir- 
iog life. It was said years ago that its love of good 
music was only a fashion ; but that fashion has lasted 
many years, has given the best and most expensive 
musical enterprises a permanent footing on this conti- 
nent, and has become such a passion that the difficulties 
of hearing the best music grow greater and greater, 
so immense is the multitude seeking admission to 
our hal!s and opera houses. Every literary lecture 
course of a high order commands its audience. These 
are but a few significant facts ; they might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely by equally significant facts from 
all parts of the country. The thirst for knowledge, 
the impulse toward culture, have passed from the few 
[9 the many ; they are becominga national possession. 


A CASE OF COLOR LINE. 


Been color question has come up in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this city. Last week the 
Young Men's Institute, a branch of the Association, re- 
ceived an application for nembership from a young colored 
man who wished to join the class ‘in mechanical drawing. 
The applicant, Mr. Wiltshire Payne, was gentlemanly in 
appearance and manners, was about thirty years of age, 
was &@ communicant in the Epis copal Church, and had just 
completed a four years’ course at the Cooper Union. The 
circular issued by the Institute announces that ‘* any 
young man of moral character may become a subscriber on 
agreeing to be governed by the rules, and on payment of 
his subscription fee.’? The Board of Managers derives its 
appointment and authority from the Central Association, 
and is the fina] judge on all applications for membership. 
Mr. Payne was at first told that his application wonld be 
taken under consideration. A few days later he received a 
letter saying that the Committee of Management deemed 
it inadvisabie to admit him into the Institute, but that he 
might be admitted to the general Young Men's Christian 
Association, where he would also find a class in mechan- 
ical drawing. Here he was at first told that the class 
was fall, but since a vacancy has been found and 
offered him. Mr. Payne felt that both himself and his 
race had been wrunged, and this feeling has been shared 
by others of his people, who have called an indignation 
meeting at one of the colored churches. It should added 
that no formal attempt has been made to ascertain whether 
there would be objection among the members of the Insti- 
-tute to the membership of a colored man. 

A representative of The Christian Union called upon the 
Secretary of the Institute in order to learn the exact nature 
of the position which had been taken. The Secretary said 
that the Institute, although a branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was very essentially a social organ- 
ization, In both organizations the end in view is evangel- 
ical Christian work, but the methods are different. At the 
Institute only a few of the four hundred boys are professing 
Christians. They have joined on account of the gymna- 
‘ium, the reading-room, and the social advantages. The 
Management regretted the exi:tence of the race prejudice, 
but looked upon it as a hard fact which they were bound to 
recognize. If negroes came into the Institute, many of 
the white boys would leave. The Secretary in his letter 
advising Mr. Payne to join the general Christian Associa- 
tion had sald : ‘* The point is that there is there a more Chris- 
tian feeling among the members than here, and therefore the 
relations would be pleasanter both to yourself and to the 
members.’’ 

The Secretary remarked that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city had made threeattempts to establish 
colored branches, but they had all failed. They were willing 


to admit negroes into their classes, but never sought such | 


membership. He added that in almost all branches of the 
Christian Association the race question had heretofore been 
successfully avoided. 


AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE counctl which installed the Rev. David Gregg 
pastor of Park Street Church on Wednesday of 

last week is a landmark in Boston Congregationalism. 
Nearly all the churches in Boston, and the churches in 
the conference to which the Park Street belongs, were 
included in the roll, with some others, and the Secreta: 
tarles of the American Board. Drs. Thompson, Webb, 
and Plumb were the three members of the council who 
are Prudential Committee men of the Board. This 
composition of the council was in striking contrast with 
that called to dismiss Dr. Withrow. The Park Street 
Church recognized the broad principles of fellowship, 
with a single exception in not inviting the church at 
Jamaica Plain ; which looks as if punishment was in- 
tended, for that church refused to sit in Dr. Withrow’s 
council, on the ground that it violated the first princ!ple 
of Congregationalism by omitting most of the churches 
of the ‘‘ vicinage.” There was cordial response of the 
churches, and the spirit of fellowship had free course 
ana seemed “glorified.” Dr. A. H Quint was Modera- 
tor. The Rev. Mr. Gregg read a full statement of his 
belfef, which was rhetorical and poetical in style. The 
pastors of the Park Street Church and the deacons are 
required to subscribe the original creed of the church, 
which is of the strong Westminster type, teaching lim- 
ited atonement and the salvation of ‘‘elect infants.” 
There is a simple and broad creed for the church mem 


bers to subscribe. Mr. Gregg’s paper strongly emphasized 


some of the leading tenets of Calvinism, at the same time 
amplifying the statement in figurative speech so to leave 
outlooks and a fair field for progress. The Bible ‘‘ con- 
tains” the revelation of God, and was strongly empha- 
tized as against human speculations and theorizing. 
Christ took our ‘‘law-place,” and wasa legal satisfaction 
for our sins. Mr. Gregg accepts all theories of the atone 
ment, and all together do not satisfy him. Oa eschatol- 
ogy he spoke in these words: ‘‘ Ele (Christ) shall reign 
as mediator until the whole world bows at his feet, and 
until his church becomes universal. Then will come 
the end, when the eternal destinies of men shall be fixed 
and made a finality, according to their characters, which 
are the embodiment of lives which they have lived upon 


the earth. The Word of God rings the changes upon 
the importance of the now and the here—for these make 
the then and the hereafter. While it gives more space 
to the present than the future, still it seta the existence of 
eternity in aclear light. It declares the resurrection of 
that part of man which dies and which is laid in the 
grave ; it sets up the great whiie throne of judgment 
and declares that it shall vindicate the character of God 
and reveal the eternities of the different classes of men ; 
{t puts into words the sentences pronounced upon the 
friends and foes of Christ—the ‘Come, ye blessed,’ and 
the ‘Depart, ye accursed ;’ it telly us of hell with its 
torments, and it tells us of hea with its joys and 
glories, and it declares that these are equal in their dura- 
tion.” He made his system Christocentric : ‘‘ Everything 
necessary to the construction of a full Christian creed is 
found in him (Christ)—doctrine and life, faith and expe- 
rience, theology, anthropology, eschatology. Christology 
includes every ology, and the soul of Christology is 
found in this one sentence : ‘ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.’” 

The roll of the churches, beginning wlih the Old 
South, was called, and the answers, ‘‘ No question,” 
‘‘No question,” followed in quick successton till Dr. 
Thompson was reached, who inquired of Mr. Gregg, 
first, his views on the personality of the Holy Spirit, and, 
secondly, on the doctrine of justification by faith; but 
nothing bearing on probation was elicited by the ques- 
tions of the Chairman of the Prudential Committee. 
Again the response, ‘‘ No question,” went on till Dr. 
Webh was called, who foquired concerning the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and for a minute or two it looked as if 
something concerning the salvation of the heathen might 
be sald, but nothing was said. The next pause to ask a 
question ‘came at the name of Secretary Clark, who 


elictted the opinion that missionary management of funds © 


should use speedily all funds and legac'es and trust the 
churches for fresh contributions. In response to what 
he would do with trust funds for specific objects, the 


reply was, Administer the trust according to the spirit” 


of the bequest. This came perilously near hinting a 
principle that might apply to the Andover casé, but 
nothing was evoked touching a missionary theology. 
When Dr. Alden was reached he inquired concerning 
the heredity of falth, and Dr. Judson Smith asked a 
question on church polity. With the exception of Dr. 
Meredith, these were the only questioners—all either 
Secretaries or Prudential Committee men of the Board. 
The vote to install was unanimous and hearty. 

In the evening Dr. W. M. Taylor. of New York, 
preached oa ‘‘ The Irrepressible in Christian Truth,” 
from the text, ‘‘ We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” It was an earnest plea for 
positive convictions which must utter themselves. There 
were several sharp raps at ‘‘ speculations” and ‘‘ theo- 
rizing” and ‘‘ doubts,” but no special theological sig- 
nificance as touching present controversies. Dr. Webb 
offered the installing prayer ; Dr. A. P. Foster gave the 
right hand, emphasizing, among other things, the right 
to think for one’s self ; Dr. A. H. Plumb gave the charge 
to the pastor, urging him to “‘ cut his doctrines straight,” 
and Dr. Alexander McKenzie charged the people, 
reminding them that it ‘is nota time of doubt but of 
belief, and the Boston pulpits are better manned to-day 
with men who have positive convictions than ever 
before. 


For a former landmark we need only to look back three 
years to the installation of Mr. Gordon at the Old South, 
Then Dr. Withrow and Dr. Webb led the opposition and 
secured a vote of eighteen against his installation, and 
Dr. Webb refused to offer prayer. Now the Shawmut 
aud Park Street have new pastors, and Mr. Gordon not 
jonly has been recognized as being in fellowship, but on 
both occasions was invited to read the Scriptures and 
prayer. 
ellowship of the Boston Congregational churches. All 


efforts to force a schism have ignomiaiously failed, and — 


[ think the fraternity in these churches is more Christian 
than it has been ina longtime. The spirit of toleration 
is asserting its right, and Mr. Gregg will be cordially 
welccmed by all if he demeans himself as a Christian 
gentleman. If any church wants an extreme old school 
man, the others will give him hearty fellowship if he 
does not turn partisan and work to excite schism. All 
the indications are promising that the new pastor at 
Park Street will cheerfully co operate with his brethren 
and follow the things that make for peace. Hs spirit 
and bearing in the council were admirable, and his 
coming may well be hailed as an augury of liberty and 
union in the churches. Park Street Church by this in- 
ftallation has recognized the pastors of the Old South 
and Mount Vernon Churches, and shown the desire 
for fraternity and co-operation. 


- 


Labor strikes are now seriously embarrassing business 
in Massachusetts. At the beginning of the year the 
large manufactory of boots in North Brookfield, 


operated by the Batchellers, determined upon 4 definite 


This recognition is the sign of the new” 
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policy toward the employees, some twelve or 
thirteen hundred in all when the shop is full. 
The employees were willing to continue under the old 
prices provided the Batchellers would not hire new help 
or discharge any without the consent of their commit- 
tee. The company conferred wlth the Prouty manufact- 
urers in Spencer, and the Burt manufacturers in Brook- 
field. . These manufacturers combined, and refused the 
dictum of the labor committee. Immediate strikes 
followed in the three large shops. The manufacturers 
will not yield in the least. The Batcheliers have already 
employed 600 new men, many of them from Maine, and 
claim that they can have a!] the help they want as fast 
as the tenements and boarding houses will accommodate 
them. These heavy manufacturers affirm that they will 
not do business subject to constant interference and 


, interdictions by the labor committee. They affirm that 


by these committees last year their business was under 
constant menace. They also claim that it was imposst- 
ble to keep up the quality of thelr work under that 
system. The plece-work would be slighted, and the 
committee would pronounce it good and insist on its 
acceptancs. In this way inferior work was crowded 
upon them. There seems to be no doubt that the manu- 
facturers will carry the day, and supply their shops 
with non-union hands. | 


The war in Cambridge aud South B ston between the 
striking employees and the corporations continues with 
decided persistency on both sides. Both corporations 
have run cars with new he'p and those of the strikers 
who came back. The Cambridge road clafms that it 
has 700 new men employed. Some few acts of vio- 
lence have occurred, and the mounted police have sev- 
eral times charged upon the crowds in Harvard Square 
and dispersed them. In Cambridge and South Boston 
the strikers have put on barges and run sharp competl- 
tions with the cars. One day in South Boston they 
report a revenue of $300. This, after paying expenses, 
gces to support the strikers. These strikes have now 
been ‘‘on” some ten days, and much inconv-nfence 
has been experienced by the public. Indications are 
strongly in the direction of the success of the corpora- 
tions. The laboring men, many of them, feel that it 
was a mistake to force them. This striking business in 
Eastern Massachusetts is working ill to the working- 
men, OBSERVER. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


LL Chicagoans interested in city evangelization 
look with prcfound hopefulness upon Mr. Moody’s 
project of a Missionary Training School. His revivals 
daily gathering force and breadth in the South Division 
emphasize the significance of the movement. In his 
congregations and inquiry meetings the non-church- 
going element brought in by the house.to house visita- 
tions of the missionary workers noticeably predominates. 
The school may ia truth be sald to be an accomplished 
fact. The funds are all pledged ; and, incorporated as 
the ‘‘ Chicago Evangelization Society,” having also the 
** Bible Workers’ Institute,” where are to be instructed 
the workers, the enterprise is to bs put immediately into 
operation. Mr. Moody is canvassing property for a 
location, yet his characterfstic energy and dispatch will 
not suffer him to walt for a building. At the Bible- 
Work rooms in Farwell Hall meanwhile, and under the 
direction of Miss E Dryer, classes organized by the 
Bible Workers’ Institute are receiving instruction. 
Already the churches are calling for these missionaries, 
and they will be sent into the field as rapidly as they are 
found to be proficient. 

Believing that the plans followed in the McAl! Mis- 
sion of Paris can be made effective in this city as well, 
itis Mr. Moody’s purpose at an early day to place in 
the work one hundred such laborers, who are to receive 
instruction and training probably in the morning hours, 
and to spend the sfiernoons snd evenings in visiting 
among the unreacked classes, and in conducting Gospel 
meetings. It is apparent that when the time fully 
arrives to begin the work of training in a thoroughly 
organized way, there will be an abundance of material 
with which to start and keep the ball arolling. Ata 
meeting of this kind recently held there were two hun- 
dred present eager for the work, many of whom seek to 
engage in it permanently. 

Fully to launch this school and to push forward his 
large plans for reeching the neglected homesof our city, 
and, moreover, to conduct to its full fruftion the revival 
interest now awakened, the evangelist will remain in 
Chicago forsome months. It is beyond question that the 
great revival in progress on the South Side will spread 
and carry the city before it. Congregationalists, Presby 
terlans, Baptists, and Methoiists, under the inepiration 
of their pastors, are seemingly vying with one another 
in efforts to bring in the unsaved to hear the Gospel. 
Mr. Moody is assisted by Mr. E W. Bliss, of Boston, 
a growing man in evangelistic labors. Every day this 
week the latter addressed the noonday prayer-meetings 
at Ferwell Hell, And now Francie Murphy and his 


son bave arrived from Cincinnati to inaugurate a 
campaign against drunkenness. 
Moody and Murphy—* These that have turned the 


world upside down are come hither also.” 


Famous-men once sold papers on the streets of Chi- 
cago. Itis within the memory of the last generation 
that our gallant Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan, 
previous to his appointment to West Point, was a news- 
boy in this city. Tradition affirms that he was an {nde- 
pendent, plucky little fellow, who always held his own. 
To reach the great army of street urchins, and to pro- 
vide them with spiritual cave, the Waifs’ Mission, one of 
the noblest charities of Chicago, has been established. 
In the immense hal]! of the old Chamber of Commerce, 
vacated upon thecompletion of the new Board of Trade, 
they sre gathered together every Sabbath, when they 
listen with eager attention to the story of Christ, and 
with lusty voices sing the familiar Gospel hymns. J.ast 
Sabbath was to them a notable day. Well-nizh a thou- 
sand of them thronged the spacious hall to partic{pate 
n a religious service and to partake o’ a banquet spread 
for them by the mission, generously as+sted by the lead- 
ing hotels. There were flowers in profusion, delightful 
music by the Chicago Quartette, and addresses by 
Professor David Swing, the Rev. uv. L. Withrow, D D., 
the Rev. Charles F. Goss, and the Rev. Arthur Little. 


A happy prophecy might be read in the ceremonies 
attendant upon the installation of Dr. Withrow as 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church. The audience, 
both in numbers and spirit, was an overflowing one. 
Dr. A E Kittredge, the former pastor, now of New 
York, his discourse eloquently emphasized the unl- 
versality of the Gospel invitation as couched in the 
word ‘‘Come.” A felicitous address of welcome as a 
nelghboring pastor was dclivered by the Rev. F. A. 
Noble, of the Unton Park Congregational Church. 


Our newly inaugurated State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Rev. Dr. Richard Edwards, has made 
a righteous beginning. The outgoing official had sub- 
stituted for works previcusly used in the State exami- 
nation ‘‘ Nathan der Weise,’ a more fruitful seed of 
infidelity than would be Ingersoll’s lectures. Dr. 
Edwards has thrown it out, and made such other changes 
as commend themselves to Christfan people and Chris- 
tian instructors. CHARLES CARROLL, 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


R PARKER concluded his course at the Yale 
Divinity School with a lecture on ‘‘ Church 
Music,” delivered February 17. 

It is the instinct of the awakened religious nature of 
man tosing unto the Lord. This musical instinct has 
been powerfully co-efficient in producing the best hymns 
of the ages. Most of these were written to be sung ; 
many were suggested by popular melodies. The Chris. 
tian life irresistibly manifests itself in ever new forms 
of sacred music. The fact {s indisputable that congre- 
gational song in some degree or form has existed in every 
age of Christian history. In the Jewish church the 
musical services of the Temple were organized, estab- 
lished, and supported on a scale of no little magnificence. 
An army of vocal and {instrumental musicians served 
under David. Passing on to the New Testament, we 
find in the Apocalypse most glow!ng descriptions of 
musical praises in the New Jerusalem, and within the 
bounds of privilege drawn by the Apostle Paul all! {n- 
numerable possibilities of sanctified musical art and 
genius find their place. 

Little is known concerning the kinds of music in use 
during the first thirteen centuries of the Christian era. 
The chant was probably a more or less ‘‘ melodious kind 
of pronunciation,” which gradually developed into the 
Gregorian and later ecclesiastical modes.. But undoubt- 
edly in the Greek churches, as later in the Latin, rhyth- 
mic hymns were sung congregatfonally to pleasing 
melodies in which were the elements of harmony. The 
church has never been without her p!sin and popular 
song. 

Previous to the Reformation there hed grown up In 
the church a figured, florid music, disliked ty all the 
English reformers, but especially distasteful to the 
Puritans. They denoucsced the prevalent typeof church 
music as ‘‘a vain roaiing, howling, whistiing, murmur- 
ing, conjuring, jogeling, organ-playing vanity.” They 
discarded it and confined themselves to a low psalmody, 
sung with a nasal accompaniment. The effect of this 
Paritan unwisdom was disastrous to the cultivation of 
music in Eogland and her colonies, but in due time a 
revival of music came, with whose new and richer forms 
is associated a long list of honorab’e names, and whose 
influence is powerfully felt to-day in ali English-speak- 
ing communities. 

The two chicf ends to be sought in the use of music 
are those of expression and impression. The firat of 


| these is generally recognized. Music is the common 


voice of praise or prayer, and hence must be to some 
extent congregational ; yet it need not be wholly congre- 
gational. The music may speak for us {fn strains that 
far surpass our vocal powers or art, in which, neverthe- 
less, we silently and thankfully recognize a far more 
complete expression of our feeling than any art of ours 
can frame. 

As the chant is the most ancflent and common form 
of musical expression, so {s it the simplest and, for 
many purposes, the most effective. It is perfectly 


practicable and sultable for an easy musical rendition 


of those psalms and canticles which ought to be restored 
to our public worship. There isa great variety of ex- 
cellent English chants; and with a few of these in 
practice the ordinary parish choir is well furnished for 


the production of these anclent compositions. - In no 


other way can the Psalter be restored to {is place of 


honor in public worship. The other principal express- 


ive form of sacred music is the metrical hymn, which, 
being a vehicle for common. prsise, should almost with- 
out exception be sung congregationally. The tunes 
must be simple and melodious—the compositions of. 
those who know the art of music, and are competent to 
write grammatically. One turns with an unspeakable 
sense Of rellef from the vapid, sickly-sweet, schoolboy 
exercises in harmony with which our hymnals are 


dropsical, tothe manly, breezy strains«f ‘‘ St. Ann’s,” 


to some of the strong and beautiful tunes cf Dykes, or 
Statner, Hopkins, and others of the modern English 
echool. 

But music is cf use, also, fur the end of {mpregsfon. 
In sacred music the Divine Spirit may speak most 


effectively to men’s hearts, melting coldness and eon- 


veying truth, preparing and feeding devotion. As a 
strenuous advocate of congregational singing, I still 
crave the blessed privilege of being sung to. I never 
listened to a more impressive sermon than when I heard 
Parepa sing, from the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Come unto him, all 
ye that labor.” Nor are such experiences infrequent. 
Often under the influence of a noble anthem the sanct- 
uary seems to be transformed, the New Jerusalem 
descends from God out of heaven, and we hear the 
notes of earth blended with the nobler songs of heaven. 
Choir and quartette music may be greatly abused, but 
it is the part of wisdom to correct, rather than do away 
with, an agency that has such a power of ministration. 

. It is obviously true that sacred music must depend 
for its effectiveness chiefly on the organist and chofir- 


leader and the minfster, but it ought to depend princl- 


pally on the minister. There are no two ends of a 
church to be run independently. There can be no 
question of the fact that the low condition of church 
music in America {s largely, perhaps chiefly, attributa- 


‘ble to the inexperlence and ignorance of American 


clergymen {n respect to it. Dismissing incidental ques- 
tions, let me speak of the importance of somehow secur- 
ing in each public service of worship a congrulty, har- 
mony, and unity of its various exercises, so that all that 
is sald or sung or done may constitute a symmetrical 
whole, producing a single unmistakable effect. This is 
what makes the Episcopal service so attractive ; and, by 
the co-operation of a minister with some liturgical feel- 
ing and culture and a right-minded organist, the same 
result can be reached in our churches. It not infre- 
quently happens that a well-selected and well-trained 
choir keeps a sensitive minister in continual distress, 
and his congregation in inexplicable diseatisfacticn, 
simply because minister and choir are putting in all 
their fine work {n absolvte {isolation from each other. 
In another church, where the music is artistically infe- 
rior, all the parts of the service move on together in 
delightful, restful, and helpful flow, attracting and 
edifying, not by song or sermon, but by the entire serv- 
ice, 89 congruous and harmonious is it in all its parte. 
Our Christlan congregations get comparatively little 
good from their expensive and fine church organs. It 
is the custom in Chester Cathedral, at the afternoon 


‘service of the Lord’s Day, when the anthem is an- 


nounced, to sit in silence while the organist plays a 
prelude for five or six minutes, It is not a performance, 
but a beautiful ministration of sanctified art. Our 
churches owe it to themselves and to the public to give 
in this or some other way the pleasures and benefits 
which good organ music would afford. Also, churches 
that have good choirs and organs ought to set before the 
people occasional feasts of sacred music. This {s more 
and more being done in the Anglican churches. The 
choirs are both teachers and ministers. Why should we 
not hear Bach or Haydn’s ‘‘ Passion Muric” in Holy 
Week, or some magnificent Te Deum on Thanksgiving | 
Day ? There {is no end to the beautiful mastic that has 
been written on Scriptural themes, and that nobly in- 
terprets and illustrates Gospel truth. But only scraps 
and fragmeats of it find thelr way into the sanctuary. 
May God guide you and bless you in such a use of 
good hymns and gvod music that your sermons shal] 
have in them something of song, and your songs some- 
thing of sermon, that with song and sermon you may 
reach men’s hearts with the blessed truth of God. 
P, 
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PERFECTIONISM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By Rozpert A. Woops 


T mav not be known that 1”, the rural parts of Nortb- 
ern New England there ocrur at different p'aces now 
and then passionate outbursts of Perfectioniam A 
young minister just settled for the first time fn a little 
town near one of the outlying ridges of the White 
Mountains has had atrying exp: rience wiih a phase of 
such an excitement 

In that district there resides a self-constituted evan- 
gellst who hawks the Second Advent and Perfection 
goepel through much of the surrounding region. As 
with many such characters, his past reputation {s dark- 
ened with blots, and it 1s whispered that even the sancti- 
fied present is not spotless Still, by deep earnestness 
and strongly emotional metheds he has gained many 
followers throughout his cireult, uniting under this one 
standard a profusion of creeds and lives. Among these 
diec!ples there {s a lesding man {fn the church {fn the 
villag* spoken 0°, and {nto all hf: iatercourse with his 
fell) w memb:rs he has carried the strange teaching. 
supporting it with the firmest rellance up )n the Bible 
and upon his own dally life. 

One of the most steadfast men In the church, the Sab 
_ bath school sunerintendent—a man whose character had 
been made severe by trial in early life—came under the 
influence of this disciple of the new doctrine He went 
reluctantly to a series of protracted meetings In a nelgh- 
boring town, and after a tlm was peranaded te belleve 
that he was sinless. It waa fiirly dezirg to his brethren 
of the church when he arose in meeting and told them 
of his newly accepted bellef. They would never again 
hear of his being angry—a prevailing fault But when 
he went home he was {na torment of doubt whether 
his new course was right, 80 much so that he could not 
sleep. As he lay awake, suddenly {it came to him as 
nothing less than a revelation from above that he was 
in the wrong, and that he should go and tell his friend 
to escape from his delusion. So he started out at mfd- 
night on the errand commanded hy his revelatfon—for 
that he fully belfeved it to be. But as he went on he 
began to think {t might have heen a dream—or did he 
really bave his senses? Frenz'ed with doubts, he knelt 
in the snow and prayed that the right way for him to 
go might be light, and the wrong way dark. He rose 
slowly to return, but his eyes could not penetrate the 
darkness ; while, looking forward sgiin, In answer to 
his prayer he saw the road bright before him. So he 
hurried on with his message 

It was not long before he had arcused his neighbor 
and told him al] his fears, of his viion, and of his 
stranvely answered prayer. Hts authoritative condem- 
nation of the doc'rine was the cause of much misgiving 
in the other, for he was not averse to belfef in such 
communications ; indeed, a tinge of mysticism seems 
always to color acreed like his. Still, he proposed to 
test and confirm the truth by a reference to the Bible. 
But a few disconnected texts could not welgh with the 
revelation In the thought of the troubled man ; he could 
only leave his message and depart. 

As soon as morning came, he felt that he must tell the 
vision to the church. So he set out to go to one of the 
church leaders. As he went, something wi.hin him 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Hasten. hasten ;” and he began to run 
wildly along the quiet road, startling any whe chanced 
to see him—one woman now remembers that there ap- 
peared, as it were, a halo around his head. Arrived 
at his destination, he could only sink down exhausted. 
There he told of his revelation, how {t rebuked Perfec- 
tionism, and how that he knew from ft elther he would 
become an evangelist to oppore the false doctrine or In 
two days he would be deac—all would be made plain in 
two days. This he wrote out, and said that it must be 
read before the church. ; 

In all he showed a quiet, reasonable determination 
which seemed to prove a full possession of his senses, 
When he reached home, though worn out by excite- 
ment, he attended to many of his ordinary duties. But 
now he maintained distinctly that he was to pass away 
at the time appointed and declared his purpose not to 
be asleep when the Master came. At times he would 
go through agon'z!ng bodily struggles as under scme 
fearful hallucination, and yet afterward he could tell 
all that had happened around him. A physician ad- 
ministered oplates, but they had little cffect against his 
ceaseless determination to be found watching ~ Finally, 
within an hour from the time foretold, he was dead 
After the funeral services, one of his friends reid to the 
congregation the statement of his viston. 

& Of course all this can be accounted for by mental 
physiology, but its bewilderlog effect on a retired com- 
munity may be imagined. Many think it wassimply a 
case of insanity, the more so as there js such a taint In 
the family. Some find in it new reason to mock at 
religion. The adherent of Perfectionism is satisfied that 
in the effort to become perfect the dead man strove 
vainly with some obliquity of heart which could not be 
made right. But the belief of his friends, and perhars 


of most of the church people, who capnot disregard his 


reasonableness and the prophecy of his death, is that 


| there really was a revelation given to set at naught the 


presumptuous error. Throughout the town the tragic 
end of the excitement has led to soberer thought. 


SUPERINTENDENT FUSS. 
By Mary 


- ET me tell a story, even though I will not sign and 
seal every word of {t. Itis all true—or it might 
have been ; {t has all bappened—or it all may. Every- 
thing happens if you watt long enough. And a good 
many next of kin to Mr. Fuss live in this world, whetber 
he himself lives there or not. But, of course, if he does, 
then you must know that he superiatends the Sunday- 
echoo! in Busyville. 

He {s a very exict man, Mr. Fuss—very. particular 
about little things. By which I donot mean that hecares 
nothing for the great ones—no, indeed. Hs wishes most 
earnestly that the welghtler matters of the law should 
prosper ; but he makes sure of the mint, anise, and cum- 
min. He would about as llef have a cent not paid in as 
not set down ; as well (almost) let a boy stay at home as 
not to have his name entered in the Superintendent's 
blue-book. | 

Mr. Fuss is great on books. 
latest varieties of Sunday-*chool class-books, self-regis 
tering registers, self-checking catalogues, and all that sort 
of thing; with the newest {indelible pencils or maxic 


pens to‘do the marking. There isasprcial pocket in his. 


Sunday-tchool coat for every one ; and so well drilled 
are the books that one almost imagines them hop; ig 
out of themselves from their respective hiding-places at 
the proper time. The boys know all the pockets by 
heart, and a late scholar can tell just as well from the 
course of the Superiaotendent’s hand that it’s ‘‘ chink ”’ 
n°w as if he had been there when ‘‘ names” came out 

For Mr Fuss {s also great on time, and there I partly 
agree with him. I do like to have a school open to the 
minute ; when it comes to closing at tLe m!nute, there I 
divide off Of coursenot many minutes can be allowed, 
but the parting word, the finished sentence, sometimes 
a private word with one of the class—all these are 
very precious to a teacher, and to have the second I[mpera 
tive tinkle follow close on the heels of the first {s a trial. 
There is a point, you know, unknown and undiscover- 
able, where the interests of author and publisher seem 
to divide and take different ways ; and so also is there a 
time when superintendent and teachers, once sworn 
allies, become for the moment disturbed antagonists. Mr. 
Fuss’s thoughts just then running somewhat I{ke th's : 

Really, Miss —— is incorrigible! One would think 
she had had time enough f>rall she hastosav. Nothing 
extra in the lesson to-day ! only the Syro-Pbho afctan girl. 
Just like some of these women to go off into the whole 
faith-cure business !” | 

While from the poor, eager teacher, who has just 
come to close quarters with one of her class on the 
faith cure of souls, breaks forth the sigh : 

‘‘ Ah, I cannot say another word to him about it for 
a whole week !” 

Nevertheless, in the main, Mr. Fuss fs right. The 
teachers who never get through (I am afraid I am one) 
must be stopped. Only, he need not ring his bell im- 
patiently ; for sometimes teschers’ hearts are v:ry sore 
just then. 

They say that only one man out of many can handle 
aright an army of a hundred thousand men; and I 
think that akin to that rare individual must be the super- 
intendent who can run a Sunday school and not every 
now and then run it full tilt Into {te owa best interests. 
But let me illustrate. - The lesson this time, we will say, 
is the command to Ananias—away over in o!'d Damascus 
—to goand huntup Paul. Mr. Diligent has prepsred 
himself very carefully wi'h books of travel and books of 
reference, and now hopes to get his six wild boys safe 
across seas, and so entangled in the mazes of the old 
city that they will not even try to run away. He has 
brought a plan of the city as it 1s, by which he hopes to 
explain the city as it was; and has even a little picture 
ofa bit of the street ‘‘ called S'raight”—+s0 called, ap. 
parently, as somebody remarks, ‘‘ chi fly because it was 
crooked.” The opening « xercises are over, the class for 
the minute quiet—not having as yet thought of any- 
thing else te do. Mr. Diligent unrolls his map, and the 
six heads bend over It to study the queer, crooked lines. 

‘You see, boys,” Mr. Diligent says, ‘‘ Damascus {fs 
one of the oldest cities in the world. It was built no one 
knows how many years ago.” 

‘*Must ha’ dyed its hair and whiskers, like Mr. 
Crinkem,” suggests one of the boys. The rest chuckle 
and nudge each other. Mr. Diligent looks grave. 


‘* Boys, I want you to forget everything and every- | 


body here, and just think you arein Damascus, You 
will understand the story so much better.” 

‘*Pidn’t know as it was a story, Mr. Diligent ”’—s0 
one.” 


‘* Passed my word it were a lesson, sir ’’—30 another. 


“I mean the story of the leseon—the story about 


which the letgon is,” says Mr. Diligent, patiently. 


He always has the. 


** Yes’r,” in chorus. 


‘* You see,” the teacher begins agaln, ‘‘ Paul and his _ 


compantons must have entered the city on ihis side. 
Tce great caravan, road from Jerusslem—” 

‘* Now then, boys!” says the cheerful voice of Super- 
inten ‘ent Fuss, at Mr. Dilizent’s elBow, who’s here? 
Answer to your names.” 

Up go the heads. and the boys make answer In every 
variety of style that can be got up at such short notice. 
‘* Bill Simpson.” 3 
‘* Here, 

“Tom Kelly.” 
‘*Right you are, sir.” 
Smith Downing.” 

** Most obedient, sir.”’ 
Abner Jones.” 

‘* Here, Mr. Fuss.” 

‘*Mat Wilson.” 

In tarn, sir.” 

Luke Kelly.” No answer. 

-“*Tom Kelly, where {s your brother Luke ?” 

‘Thought he wasnt hardly wel! enough, sir.” (A 
suppressed gurele of langhter runs round the group ) 

‘‘Not well enough, hey? I shall see your father 
about that.” So Mr. Fuss takes out another book and 
makes a note In that. 

Peter Larkins.” 

‘‘T's here, sir,” answers a quiet little boy, whose eyes 
had never fairly left the map; ‘‘ but I was tryin’ to be 
some wheres else.’’ 

‘““Tried to play triaant, did you,” says Mr. Fuss, 
‘‘and couldn’t make it out ? Well, don't trv next time.” 
Little P-ter looks astonished, the rest chuckle; Mr. Fuss 
passes On t torment the next teacher. 

‘‘Paul came {n on this side,” Mr. D'ligent begins 
again, with a sigh of rellef; and, by degrees, he coaxes 
the six heals down over the map oncsa more. and has 
got the great Apos'le safely housed, and is leading the 
boys across Damascus to where Ananias (probably) 
lived, when there comes another break. It is young 
Fuss this time, wiih the plate. | 

Coppers, bovs !” 
This is not so pleasant an Interruption asthe last. The 
average boy !s not fond o? parting with coppers except 


~ 


for some tangible return, and, belong somewhat of’ a 


heathen himgelf, doesn’t much belleve in foreign missions 
—atthat price. But the ca'l brings them back from Da 
mascu3 just as surely as {ff they lited It. 

Tce leason begins orc: more, and goes on. The 
teacher fn hig earnestuess has wrought up their foterest 
a good deal over Paul, ‘‘ yet tlinded with excess of 
light ” from that one vision of the dear Lord’s face ; and 
they are beginning to wish that Ananias would stop his 
excuses and go, when— 

‘*What books do your class want tc-day, Mr. DIllf- 
gent? Is thelist ready ?” | 

Now there isa break indeed. The old books are 


handed over, and then follows a lively discussion of - 


names and stories, comparing of notes ani clashiag of 
opinions. The list goes and the books come back, and 
there fs Another hubbub and scrimmage, with many fur- 
tive peeps into the new books. 

However Mr Diligent wlos his way (these minutes 
of disturbance are generaliy spent by him, so far as may 
be, l'ke Nehemiah’s spare seconds, tn silent prayer)—he 
does win his way, and the w'! i little claes, with sobered, 
wondering eyes, watch the glowing face of thelr teacher 
ashe makes them take notice how the dear Lord let 
Avanias te] out bis fears, and was not angry with him. 

‘* But he made him go,” ventures one boy. 

‘Yes, he made him go. And when once Ananias 
was quite sure that it wis really the Lord’s will that he 
should go, he said not another word, but went.” 7 

Tae boys look at Mr Diligent—each one privately 
very cerlalo that ‘‘teacher would have gone too”’—and 
then the be]l rings. 

Does Mr. Dilizent think his labors are in vain? No, 
he prays too much for thst. Does he complain of Mr. 
Fuss ? Never. No hint that ‘‘some things might be 
better than they are” ever escapes Ais lips.- Only, some. 


times, in his secret heart, he does think Mr. Fuss makes 


things a jfile harder for him than they need be. 


UNHERALDED POETS.—VI. 
FANNIE BRACKETT DAMON. 
By E R. 


Y attention was first calied to the poetical pheée 
of Mrs. Dimon’s charccter by reading these 


lines in the Portland (Me.) ‘‘ Transcript :” 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


On the world’s Judean plain 

From night's arches dim and yast 
Falls a stellular refrain, 

Siftir g thrcugh the purple past. 


If theeky could star the dust 
When Earth bore ber darkest mez, 
Lives there one who fears to trust 
will bless again—again ? 
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For each Christmastide that breaks 
Must the world the better be, 
Nearer roll through starry flakes 
To its shining destiny. 

I was so impressed by the perfect adaptation of spirit 
and thought to them, and the equally perfect adaptation 
of form thereto, that I determined at once to seek out 
the author—for the verses were signed ‘‘ Percy Larkin,” 
an assumec name, evidently, and I knew that I should 
have to seek. 1 have found the effort well worth mak- 
ing ; ‘‘ Percy Larkin” {s one of the rarest of modern 
poetical characters. I can give but a few specimens of 
her verse, for she is very scrupulous, and will permit 
only her best to see tie public ; but those which I do 
give will, I think, leave their readers with a desire to 
pursue their author’s acquaintance further. Here is an 


address to 
NIGHT. 


Dream thy dusky dream again, 
Night ! 

Sunward pile thy swartby hills, 

Drowsy with the stream that spills, 

Wine-like, down from giass to glass, 

Clinking in the meeting grass. 


Banish bird and beast and men, 
Night ! 

Sweep the winding roads of feet : 

Sweep the pastures fair ani sweet . 

Sweep the woods and orchard glade 

Dim of sun and deep with shade. 


Sweep the green and amber skies, 
Night ! 

Catch thy crescent in the west 

Like a silver hammock-nest, 

That from purple branches swings 

Where the bright stars find their wings. 


Pour the sweetness of thy sighs, 
Night ! 

Over tree and bud and leaf ; 

Joy is shadow of thy grief. 

O thou starry sadness, brood 

O’er the apirit’s solitude ! 


We within thy dream were two, 
Night ! 
Through the orchard paths we strolled 
While the world to us unrolled. 
Out of chaos, as at first, 
Constellated visions burst. 


Still with thee belief is true, 

Night ! 
Still the mystic past unwind, 
Paths we love, but cannot find 
Down among the ways of men ; 
Dreamer, dream thy dream again ! 

Is not this poem an indication of uncommonly pure 
originality ? I can think of poets who have written in 
the same general manner; but the details and the 
thoughts are unquestionably Mrs. Damon’s. She in. 
clines to the fanciful and the meditative. Living, as she 
does, in a retired country place, she has every outward 
advantage in the production of such verse ; and, being 
naturally a retiring soul, itis not hard to understand 
that she should be so successful in the expression of 
meditative or fanciful moods. Perhaps I should éay at 
this point that Mrs. Damon, who is the wife of a farmer 
residing in theoutskirts of Dexter, Me., was born Fannie 
Lewis Brackett, in Dexter, where she spent her first 
five years, and is a cousin of George Makepeace Towle, 
of Brookline, Mass. She is twenty-nine years old. At 
fourteen she became deeply interested in theology, and 
absorbed Williamson’s ‘‘The Will,” Paine’s ‘‘The Age 
of Reason,” and many other well-known books of 
that class, determined to settle the great problems of 
life. She is still much interested in the practical phases 
of theology, but for years has more equally divided her 
time of reading and thinking between theology, poetry, 
and philosophy—having long since reached the conclu- 
sion that there are many things which one can leave 
unsettled and yet grow and be happy. She has been 
rhyming ever since she can remember ; yet she has not 
produced one-third as many poems as the average 
promising verse-maker produces in the same period ; 
moreover, many of her pieces she has destroyed, so un- 
worthy did they appear to her on rereading them. 
“ Once,” she says, ‘‘ because they were swift and 
strange, I jsaid to myself, ‘Lo, a poem! Hands off!’ 
Now I use the knife freely. It does not hurt in the 
least. I do my poems no reverence ; I make my poems 
do 1everence to me.” This shows the true artist. 
How aspiring she is may be seen from the following, 
said to a literary acquaintance not long ago : 

‘Iam tired of newspapers, tired of books. Some- 
times it seems as if the world were running to words, as 
a mullein-stalk runs to seed. I am impatient for the 
coming of a new spirit into the times, that shall sift 
meaningless phrases out of the press, that shall spare 
only the truth in novel and in verse, and, first of all, in 
the souls of men.” 

*‘ Percy Larkin ” is engaged, in the intervals of home 
duties which form her only writing times, in the pro- 
duction of prose as well as verse ; having written many 
column srticles on the change in seasons, poetically and 


reflectively adorned, many short stories for young per 
sons, and some reform correspondence, and being now 
at work upon a novel of more than thirty chapters, 
entitled ‘‘ Idlewise,” a novelette, ‘‘A Dauvhter of 
Pharaoh,” and another novelette less advanced ; but her 
verse making is quite as important to her as her prose, 
and it is of this that this paper must treat. She has in 
preparation a long poem, ‘‘ The Wind-Flower,” which 
readers should watch for. There isa peculiarity about 
her verse-form in the cases of two of her best poems 
which will at once strike the reader ; I consider her 
wholly successful in the art of matching first lines. 

The best specimen of her fanciful verse is the follow- 
ing, which came out of a musing upon a wood-skirted 
pond which straggles into a quiet, bosky pool] near her 
house : 

TRANQUILLITY. 
The jeweled water stretched his lengtn 
Upon his winding bed ; 
The pines were anchored at his feet, 
The cedars at his head ; 
And tall and still, on either hand, 
Their dark sails drooped upon the sand. 


The shining stream had spent his strength, 
And now his armored breast 

Beveath Night’s peaceful banners beat 
With rhythmical unrest. 

He drew a sigh ; the darkness heard, 

And every pendent sail was stirred. 


He shook his he]met from his brow, 
And threw it on the sand ; 
He caught his lance upon his knee, 
And broke it in his hand ; 
Then stretched through lapsing pines his arm, 
And there unrolled his weary palm. 


’Twas then he made with Peace a vow. 
Behold anto this day 
The palm of his tranquillity 
Upon the meadows gray. 
A bundred years of rest unstained, — 
All snowy-hued and azure-veined. 


The water-lilies blossom up 
In jeweled offering, 
For they are signet-rings that show 
The friendship of the King ; 
The royal-laden swallow dips 
Among those glowing finger-tips. 


The twilight turns its azure cup 
Upon the yellow strand, 
And pours libations, sweet and slow, 
Into the river’s hand. 
There he may drink whose soul can see 
Where lies the palm—Tranquillity. 


THE CATERPILLARS ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A PARABLE. 
By Derm W. Lyman. 


N a bit of burned and blackened prairie land, 


where for miles around not a single green thing 
was growing, lay a number of caterpillars. 

The poor creatures had been accidentally dropped in 
this desolate spot by an emigrant wagon on to which 
they had crawled just before it left the fertile plain 
where, amid an abundance of delicious milkweed, had 
been their home. 

Having, consequently, nothing to ont in this barren 
spot, they were nearly starved. Three of them, in fact, 
had apparently given up the struggle for life, and had 
really died, or so it seemed ; for their skins had become 
hard aud dry and sbriveled, and they no longer showed 
any signs of life. 

The other caterpillars were making up their minds 
that they, too, must die, when one day a little bird lit 
on a stone near by. 

To their great astonishment she did not, after the 
manner of birds, proceed to eat them up; but, on the 
contrary, when she saw their sorry plight, expressed 
great pity for them, and, what was better still, she 
promised to bring back some nice milk weed leaves the 
next day for them to eat. 

Sure enough, the kind creature was true to her word, 
and not only that day, but every day after that, she flew 
back to the prairie with the life-giving milkweed in her 
beak. The gratitude of the caterpillars was boundless, 
for as the days went by they found themselves beginning 
to get strong and well again. 

One day, however, the little bird did not come with 
her precious burden of food, nor the next day, nor the 
next, and the poor caterpillars said to one another: 
‘‘Surely she must be dead, or she would not leave us 
here to starve.” ~ 

But the little bird was not dead ; nor was she even 
ill; nor did her own little ones need her constant 
presence. Nay, more, she longed to go back to her poor 
friends in the prairie, and yet she could not. Why was 
it? The real reason seems to be too absurd to be be- 
lieved, but this it truly was. 

One day, after her return from the prairie, there was 


& great meeting of the birda, and among other weighty 


matters which they discussed with great solemnity was 


‘the case of these poor caterpillars ; but, strange to say, 


the point of the discussion was not as to how the starving 


ones might soonest be made strong and well, but whether 


the three apparently dead caterpillars were really dead, 
or were in the chrysalis state, which greatly resembled 


that of death, but from which. the beautiful butterfly 


emerges. 
- The little bird said she, for one, did not know, and most 
assuredly would not venture to hint such a thing as cer- 


tain to the sick caterpillars, but: it had crossed ber mind 


that there was a bare possibility that the three dried-up 
caterpillars might still have germs of life in them, and in 


time emerge from their hard, dry envelopes as glorious 
‘butterfiles, to fly far away from:the blackened prairie to 


the land of streams and flowers. 
Upon this speech of the little bird there followed a 
very fierce discussion among the other birds. Some 
said that it was perfectly {mpossible for those caterpil- 
lars to have put themselves in the chrysalis state unless 
they had milkweed upon which to feed, and that the 
little bird confessed they had no milkweed, and who in 
the world ever heard of acaterpillar living on anything 
else? They further sald that it was extremely absurd, 
nay, very wrong, for any one to hold such an idea. 
The little bird replied to this that what they said 
wight be true, but that, nevertheless, it seemed so sad to 


her to think of those poor caterpillars as having died of 
. turvation in the desert that she, for one, could not help 


hoping a little that they might yet come out as butter- 
files. But whether she was right or they, she thought 
at any rate she bad better go back with some milkweed 
to the rrairie, lest those who were not dead should die 
of starvation even while they were holding the mect- 
ing. 

Some of the birds applauded this speech, and wanted 
to send the little bird right back, but others, and es 
pecially the two or three birds who presided over the | 
meeting, insisted that she must not be allowed to re- 
turn until she had pee 80 ' foolish and abeurd a 
statement. 

But the little bird was too Steen to truly say that 
she had given up all hope in the depths of her heart 
that the three might yet come out as butterfiles ; and 
80, as she would not retract, because she could not, 
she was kept at home. 

The discussion of this matter provoked a great deal 
of ill feeling among the birds, who had always before 
been on the best of terms together. There was wran- 
gling and bitterness and wounded feelings in almost 
every nest; but this was not al), for the saddest part 
of this sad tale yet remains to be told. 

The poor caterpillars on the prairie kept growing 
weaker and weaker as they daily looked in vain for 
the messenger who brought their food. They did not 
understand why she had forsaken them ; and so, sad 
and lonely, hungry and starving, the poor things 
wasted away, and finally, one after smother, they all 
died, 

Weeks after, a stranger bird brought word of the little 
heap of dead caterpillars which she had seenon the 
prairie. ‘The birds saw at last how foolish and wicked 
they had been to keep the little bird from carrying them 
the life-giving leaves. It was then, alas ! too late to’ do 
anything but mourn; and that, though it may have 
taught the birds a lesson, could not bring back to life 
the poor starved caterpillars on the prairie. 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


XI.—THE EVILS OF NIGHT WORK AND LATE 
AMUSEMENTS. 


- § a general thing men can control their time, and 
the time for study and for work is the day, while 
the time for social recreation and rest is at night. The 
general rule, though there may be occasicnal exceptions 
to it, for every young man and every young maiden 
ente. jog jife is : Do your work in the daytime ; do not 
turn yourself into a student at night. The practice has 
some charms, because we read in history and in literature 
about the midnight ofl. I remember saying in a sermon 
once, and which I now here repeat, that the worst oll 
that a man ever burned was midnight oil. It wastes 
society. It not only induces artificial excitement during 
that late hour just preceding sleep, which makes sleep 
less wholesome, less nutritive, but in every way deranges 
@ man’s habit. 
If a minister studies late Saturday night, or if he 
works late at night during all the week, you may be 
perfectly sure that he cannot be a robust, wholesome 
man all round. I can detect the tendencies induced by 
habitual night work. And, although the night, when 
everything is still, is the only working time for hard 
run professional men, frequently, yet working at night 
is always pernicious, and should never be resorted to 
except as a choice between evils, even under such cir- 
cumstances. 
_I think the judgments formed at night are never 6 
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solid and fresh as judgments formed in the morning. If 
in the morning a man is without charity, if he is de 
spondent, if he is dull, if he fs unnerved, you may be 
sure that he is living wrong. For the order of nature is, 
that a man should rise from his bed in the morning as 
birds rise, singing. And in perfect health a man rises 
buoyant, and has hin best hours in the early day. For 
although perhaps the fancy may not be so brilliant in 
the early day, the judgment is better. The conclusions 
and determinations which a man forms in the early day 
are apt to be sounder and safer than those which he 
forms at night. Fancy for the night, judgment for the 
day. And I would say to every young person whom it 
concerns, form, if it is a possible thing, the habit of 
doing your study in the daytime, and reserve your nights 
for lighter tasks, and keep early hours with your bed. 
You do not profit (I do not care who your exemplar is) 
by departing from the great influences and laws of 
nature. There is many and many a man that wears out 
prematurely because, without one single unvirtuous or 
vicious habit, he grinds his life out by night work. 

I also protest against the use of night for social pleas- 
ures to the extent which, in cities and in fashionable 
circles especially, it is prostituted. Pleasures, even 
within moral bounds, are not wholesome in the untimely 

hours of night. The turning of night into day, the 
creation of artificial lights, the use of the day again, 
amidst all its glare and din of excitements, for sleep— 
these things are not wholesome. They are not whole- 
some either to the body or to the soul. 

Men laugh at the old-fashioned New England custom 

of going out to tea at four o'clock in the afternoon, get- 
ting home again at seven in the evening, and going to 
bed at nine; but the men that that custom made were 
not to be laughed at. The men that are wearing out 
are city men It seldom happens that city men breed 
strong men. For the city, like the grindstone, takes off 
the edge and the very steel from the sword, and the 
country has to send in its new men all the time. No 
city could perpetuate its power and maintain its infliu- 
ence {if it were not for the continual recuperation of its 
populations bythe transmission of country-bred men, 
who have kept right hours and observed wholesome 
natural laws. They come in to maxe up for the waste 
and the consumption that arise from city practices. 
_ Now, it is not wrong in the same sense that burglary 
is wrong for a person to go to entertainments at ten 
o’clock at night; but it is wrong. At ten o'clock the 
festival begins, and by twelve or one o’clock it is at its 
height. And then comes the infernal feeding. And all 
men at night are pigs. At any rate, my observation of 
the bibulous and gustatory habits of men away from 
home, with curious viands, is such that I cannot but 
feel that the lower nature gets the ascendency. | 

Have you ever seen meu on 8 steamboat, where the 
table was spread, stand around the door ready to make 
& plunge and a rush for the table the moment an oppor- 
tunity was given? Have you seen how men at parities 
take pains to get the most favorable situations at the 
table? Have you seen how men stretch and lean over 
in order that they may fare the best? Men, too, that 
are well fed at home, and that do not seem to need any 
special feeding—have you seen how they gormandize, 
how they stuff and fill and forget everything but to eat, 
and eat right and left and eat something ef everything, 
and this at twelve or one o'clock at nizht ? And good men 
they are—deacons, elders, class leaders, ministers—all 
good men ! But when a man leaves his home at ten o’clock 

at night to go out for amusement, and takes his second 
supper at one or two o'clock, what would you expect of 
him but that he should make everything consistent, and 
the whole abominable mess a violation of natural law ? 
And in the world of fashion they keep this unnatural 
excitement up to most absurd extents. By two, or three, 
or four o'clock they begin to go home, and then they 
retire. About the time they ought to get up they go to 
bed. Now comes the restless sleep of the forenoon. 
And then, about ten or eleven o’clock, dreary and 
headachy and desponding, they get up most dolefully to 
talk about their enjoyments ! 

The old fables say that there were creatures—sal- 
amanders—that could live in the fire. I believe it. For 
I have seen persons, men and women, that lived ina 
round of parties nearly every night for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty years, until they were 
perfectly drained, perfectly used up, and had to go to 
Saratoga or Newport to get over pleasure. They had 
enjoyed themselves so much that they were all run 
down. Their energies were all wasted. Their vitality 
was all gone. Their nerves were unstrung. Their 
digestion wasimpaired. Their whole system was marked 
for disease. 

And consider what a disreputable thing this is. Con- 
sider what a use it is of one’s refinement, civilization, 
wealth, social position, to make them the instruments for 
destroying his body, ruining his nerves, taxing and 
racking and draining his system, and going on every 

single winter in this preposterous conversion of night 
into day and day into night. Talk about a thief being 
wicked |—a man that ls habitually practicing such vio- 


| 


| 


lence, although he does not sin against society, sins 
against the laws of God in his own body, and will have 
a day-of-judgment account to give for it. It is an 
abomination before God, and ought to be an abomination 
before every decent person. 

These dancings and feastings and fooleries at night, 
besides being wicked on the ground of the waste of time, 
are utterly unpardonable as being a sin against health 
and against the functions of life for which men were 
created of God. Did he create man to be a thistle-down ? 
Were women born to be butterflies? Were human 
beings made to be mere triflers ? Is there nothing for 
themselves, nothing for mankind, nothing for the glory 
of God, that isto try and task their energies in this life ? 
If they are so using themselves, or prostituting them- 
selves, as to turn day into night and night into day, there 
will be a burning account for them to render by and by. 
There is many.and many a dissipated one that will suffer 
retribution, not only for indulgence in disallowable 
things, but for indulgence in allowable things in disal- 
lowable hours. 

The day is the time for work, and the night is the 
time for rest. Night for home; or, if it is to be used for 
purposes of social enjoyment, then it should be used 
with regard to timely hours. And no man ought to see 
the middle of the night out of his bed, unless he is called 
out by works of necessity or of morality. A man should 
violate Sunday quicker than the twelve o’clock hour. It 
is well to be in bed at ten o’clock. 

If our nights could be shortened at one end and 
lengthened at the other it would be better for us. Get 
up early ; breakfast early; work early. Use the day 
for the works of the day, and the night for works of 
recuperation and not for works of darkness. 


Henry WARD BEECHER. 
BROOKLYN. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A TEXT FROM SIDNEY. 


OSALIND has given me a text this evening. She 
was reading Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of Poesy,” and, 
as a contribution to a talk we had been having on 
poetry, she read these words aloud: ‘Since, then, 
poetry is of all human learnings the most ancient and of 
most fatherly antiquity, as from whence other learnings 
have taken their beginnings ; since it is so universal that 
no learned nation doth despise it, nor barbarous nation 
is without it ; since both Roman and Greek gave such 
divine names unto it, the one of prophesying, the other 
of making, and that indeed that name of making is fit 
for him, considering, that where all other arts retain 
themselves within their subject, and receive, as it were, 
their being from it, the ,oet only, only bringeth his own 
stuff, and doth not learn a conceit out of a matter, but 
maketh matter for a conceit; .. . I think, and think 
I think rightly, the Jaurel crown appointed for triumph- 
ant captains doth worthily, of all other learnings, honour 
the poet’s triumph.” These were familiar words, but 
they fitted my mood so perfectly that I seemed to 
be hearing them for the first time. 1 had spent the 
whole day in a world which a great poet had formed 
out of the stuff of his imagination ; a world sublimely 
ordered, as I looked into it, by the harmony of the im- 
agination and the practical reason ; the one building out 
of unsubctantial thought and touching with a bewildering 
and elusive beauty, the other molding the structure to nu- 
man needs and shaping it to humanends. The day made 
some escape from its somber realities almost inevitable. 
Since early morning} the rain had fallen ceaselessly, with a 
melancholy monotone that beat on one’s heart. Even 
the cheerful notes of the fire, singing lustily as if to 
exorcise the demon of gloom and ennui, failed to shut 
out the steady murmur of the water falling from the 
leaden skies. Against such invasions of darkness there is 
always a refuge in the imagination, and I fied early to 
that nameless island in the undiscovered sea where 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” finds its sublime stage. 
Under the spell of this magical vision I had forgotten 
lowering skies and leaden-footed hours, and I was still 
in Shakespeare’s world when Rosalind read the words 
from the ‘‘ Defense of Poesy” which I have quoted. 

I had but to stretch my hand to a shelf at my side to 
match the immortal young Elizabethan with the deeper 
eloquence of the Greek thinker whose speculations so 
often lead into the fields of poetry. It is to the well- 
worn words of Socrates to Ion that I open and read : 
‘* As the Cory bantian revelers, when they dance, are not 
in their right mind, so the lyric poets are not in their 
right mind when they are composing their beautiful 
strains ; but when falling under the power of music 
and meter they are inspired and possessed, like Bacchic 
maidens who draw milk and honey from the rivers 
when they are under the influence of Dionysius, but not 
when they are in their right mind. And the soul of the 
lyric poet does the same, as they themselves tell us ; for 
they tell us that they gather their strains from honeyed 
fountains out of the gardens and dells of the Muses ; 
thither, like the bees, they wing their way. And this is 
true. For the poet is a light and winged and holy 


thing, and there is no invention in him until he has 
been inspired, and is out of his senses, and the mind !s 
no longer in him. . . . Forin this way the God would 
seem to indicate to us, and not allow us to doubt that 
these beautiful poems are not human or the work of 
man, but divine and the word of God; and that the 
poets are only the interpreters of the gods by whom 
they are severally possessed.” 

One needs nowadays to reinforce his faith in the 
ancient supremacy of the imagination by some such 
words as these from those masters of the higher reason 
who have established the reality of their faith by the 
sublimity and substance of their works. It is as idle to 
question the authority of the imagination in the presence 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” or Plato’s ‘‘Ion” or 
‘* Phedo,” as to dispute the reality of music while Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘ Fifth Symphony ” or Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde” hold us silent and responsive to we know not 
what unspoken messages from some vaster world. It 
is not a matter of demonstration, of evidence or proof 
or logical deduction ; it is always and only a flash of 
intelligence through the spiritual sense. Well says Abt 
Vogler in Robert Browning’s wonderful exposition of. 
the whole matter : 


‘* Why rushed the discords on, but that harmony should be 
prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear; 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and 
the woe; 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason, and welcome ; ’tis we musicians 
know.”’ 


7 Literary epochs come and go, forms of expression 


change, but the method of the true poet remains the  _ 


same ; he does not reason—he sees, he hears, he knows. 
The reality of the Ideal, of the Spiritual, is never an 
open question with him ; when it becomes one he ceases 
to be a poet. Skepticism which stimulates science 
bligkts poetry ; the doubt which sends the mind rest- 
lessly 2broad destroys in the same moment the home in 
which are the sources of its joy and {ts inspiration. Noth- 
ing in life is quite so pathetic as the artist who clings to his 
work after he has begun to question its authority and 
validity. The toil remains, but the unspeakable~joy of 
it is gone; and so also is that chance of possible per- 
fection for the winning of which genius never hesitates 
to stake its all. It were better that the painters who" 
doubt whether it is worth while to paint, and the mu- 
siclans who question the sincerity of their art, and the 
poets who are haunted with the fear that the day of 
verse has gone, should refrain from all endeavor, and the 
world wait for the sure hands and the ringing voices 
that must bring back the Ideal once more as certainly 
as the birds of April will announce the summer, coming 
swiftly northward with leaf for tree, and flower for 
stalk, and green for brown, and the splendor of over- 
flowing light for days that are brief and shadowed. It 
is easy to deny the existence of that which one does not 
and cannot see, and this must be the cloak of charity 
which one casts over thoze who write the epitaph’of the 
Imagination and record with funereal refteration the 
decline and disappearance of poetry. They do not 
write poetry : therefore poetry has ceasedtobe, Its sub- 
lime course runs out ina thin ripple of musical verse 
which only makes the glitter of the, bare sand beneath 
the more’obtrusive. There is a sure refuge from all these 
faint and querulous voices which make the silence of 
the great woods, once overflowing with affluent melodies, 
the more apparent. These light-voiced singers sing 
their little songs, not for the wide skies and the great 
stars and the silent day perfumed with hidden flowers, 
but for the ears of men. One has but to leave the outer 
edges of the woodland to forget these feeble cries ; one 
has but to seek the heart of the ancient forest to hear 
once more those magical notes which seem to rise out 
of the hidden world about him and to carry from its 
heart some secret to his owf™ The voices are stiN there ; 
and, bett@r than all, the sublime mysteries which charge 
those voices with thrilling music are there also. 

Nature is still what she has been to all the great poets 
from “Eschylusto Emerson, although the critics announce 
the final disappearance of the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy ” which 
underlies Wordsworth’s verse. Poor critics! their 
offense lies not in their failure to see, but in their denial 
that Wordsworth saw. Their own defect of vision 
makes them certain that there is no true sight among 
men. But those who see are not concerned with such 
denials ; for them the sky is biue, though an army of 
blind men swea;z it black ; and to those who hear, life is 
still thrilled with mysterious voices though the deaf 
proclaim an eternal silence. Among so many doubters 
and skeptics it is pleasant to hear still the unbroken tes- 
timony of the older poets to the truths that were clear 
to them when life and youth were one. In his latest 
verse Browning strikes the old chords with a virile 


touch which evokes no uncertain sound. He pictures 


the Fates couched dragonwise in the heart of night, 
casting over the upper world a darkness as impenetra- 
ble as that in which they measure and cut the threads 
of life, and summing up life in words that seem, save 
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for their vigor, borrowed from some of our minor 
singers : 
““What’sin fancy ? Ignorance, idleness, mischief : 
Youth ripens to arrogance, foolishness, greed : 
Age—impotence, churlishness, rancor.”’ 
Into this chamber of blackness descends Apollo, and 
stralghtway a superna’ light breaks on the three terrible 
sisters, which they cannot dim by a torrent of fateful 
words. The shining God thrusts heaven upon them : 
‘‘ Regard how your cavern from crag-tip to base 
Frowns sheer, height and depth adamantine, one death ! 
{ rouse with a beam the whole rampart, displace 
N» splinter—yet see how my tlambeau, beneath 
And above, bids this gem wink, that crystal unsheathe.’’ 
This is the divine office of that Imagination of which 
Apollo will always remain the noblest symbol and the 
most elguificant creation. The fancy, delicate it may 
be as the flush on a rose or the sculptured line ona 
Grecian urn, can never take the place of that highest 
reason by which alone the ultimate truths are reached 
and the secrets of life revealed. The “ idlesinger of an 
empty day,” the doubting, hesitant singer, uncertain of 
his song, can never touch the heart of humantty, nor 
mske it one with the world about it. The true poet is 
still the interpreter of the gods. ‘‘ Thou trueland-lord ! 
sea-lord ! air-lord! Wherever snow falls or water flows 
or birds fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, 
wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds or sown 
with stars, wherever are forms with transparent 
boundaries, wherever are outlets into celestial space, 
wherever is danger, and awe, and love—there is Beauty, 
plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt not be able to 
find a condition inopportune or {gnoble.” 


LONDON LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
I, 


LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES, 
By G. 


F all the old and conservative institutions of old 
and conservative England, the London Livery 
Companies are the oldest and most conservative. They 
have a clearly authentic history of at least five hundred 
years, a traditional history of one thousand years ; and 
some learned antiquaries believe that they reach back to 
the Roman occupation, and have thefr origin in the 
Roman ‘‘ Collegia.” However this may be, it is, at any 
rate, perfectly safe to say that the “ London City 
Gu'lds” are the oldest trades-unions in existence. These 
great corporations are, of course, no longer conducted 
by artisans and craftsmen, to whom they owe their 
existence, and whose interest they served so well and 80 
long. The Livery Companies of London are divided into 
twelve great and fifty-eight minor companies. Of the 
twelve great companies the Mercers’ {s the first in order 
of civic precedence ; that is, it ranks all the other guilds, 
and this civic honor is held with as much tenacity by this 
trade corporation as are the ranks and degrees in Her 
Majesty’s Court. These guilds get the nam3 Livery 
Companies from a special law granting to their members 
the exclusive privilege of wearing certain costumes or 
liveries. Each guild, of course, had a distinct livery, and 
these ‘‘ coates of many colors” must have given a gay 
and picturesque appearance to the streets of Old London. 
This is not wholly a matter of mere conjecture, as the 
present generation of cockneys can see with their own 
eyes, on Lord Mayor’s Day, a medfxval pageant in 
medieval costumes. The Lord Mayor’s Day {is almost 
the only civic exhibition which links the new and 
greater London with the old. It {is the last relic of the 
times of the Tudors and the Plantagenets which can 
now be publicly shown to the popular gaz3; and that 
this show of the olden time still holds the first place in 
the hearts of the people of London, irrespective of rank 
or condition, goes without saying. That these trade 
associations, at the first and for many generations, rep- 
resented the ‘‘ masses” as opposed to the ‘‘ classes,” is 
pretty clearly set forth in history. But as they acquired 
great wealth and great power, they were courted by the 
people of ‘“‘ high degree,” by the nobility and royalty, 
until at last we find them leagued with the Court and 
the Crown against the rights of the people. 

It was Lord Mayor Walworth—a member of the Fish- 
mongers’ Guild—who slew Wat Tyler, the true and 
loyal representative and leader of the people, in the pres- 
ence, and,as we must belleve, at the suggestion, of the boy 
King, Richard If. The sword, or dagger, with which 
this Kentich hero was assassinated is still to be seen in 
Fishmongers’ Hall, with an inscription commemorating 
that black page in the domestic: history of England, and 
brands the Livery Companies of London as the enemies of 
popular rights—a character which they have consistently 
maintained from that time to the present. 

In the beginning these guilds were practical trades 
associations for the protection of crafts and the mutual 
help of craftsmen. Such corporations were, it would 


seem, absolute business necessities. Each guild had to 
provide its own hospital, almshouse, and police protec- 


companies. Thus each guild was obliged to have a hall 
of its own, which might serve, not only as an assembly 
or club room, but as a safe deposit, both for the gen- 
eral funds of the corporation and the private funds of 
the individual members. It, of course, only required 
time for these corporations to get contro) of large estates. 
They were soon in possession of shops, offices, and ware- 
houses throughout the city. They pulled down their 
old * halls” and built greater ones, until they rivaled in 
splendor even royalty itself. Without attempting an 
account of how these humble trades-unions grew into 
such wealth and power, it is sufficient to say that the 
value of the plate now in the Drapers’ or the wine in 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall is simply enormous. More than 
$500,000 is appropriated annually for public dinners, 
and the magnificence of these dining halls may be 
imagined when we remember that the plate of the Lon- 
don Livery Companies was pawned by Charles I. for a 
loan large enough to enable him to carry on his govern- 
ment in spite of an unfriendly Parllament. 

But these guilds not only possess vast property in 
London, and estates in every county in England, but 
they are also great Irish landlords, especially in the 
Province of Ulster. Indeed, the Livery Companies of 
London—although forced to do so by James II.—really 
founded the Poyal Province of Ulster. That they are 
the best of landlords, as Irish landlords go, is evident to 
any one who has ever traveled in Ulster. They ara also 
large railway proprietors. But land—tell it not to Mr. 
Henry George !—has always been the chief property of 
these guilds. Their charities are on the same grand 
scale. The benefactions of these guilds are more thana 
thousand in number—some eleemosynary, and some 
educational. Exhibitions were founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, and a great number of the very 
best schools, such as St. Paul’s and Turnbridge, were 
established at the revival of English learning, which 
Green has so eloquently described in his History of the 
English People. ‘‘ More than a hundred churches in the 
city were rebuilt, enlarged, beautified, and endowed 
with lectureships ” by special bequests of members of 
the Livery Companies. But these bequests were not 
always for religious purposes. Sums were left for the 
improvement of the highways, streets, docks, and 
bridges, and thus an enormous trust fund has accumu- 
lated, and goes on accumulating. 

The followlng may be taken as an Instance of wheh 
such bequests sometimes signified. A member of the 
Fishmongers’ Guild at his decease left a certain prop- 
erty, the Income of which was to be used in keeping 
London Bridge in repair. Out of this single bequest 
London Bridge has been entirely rebuilt, and the accu- 
mulations are now more than sufficient to meet all the 
cost of the new bridge which is now building to relfeve 
London Bridge of some of its enormous traffic. And 
this reminds us that old London Bridge was covered 
with houses, even so late as Hogarth’s time ; for he once 
occupied a chamber under which he heard the water- 
men singing merrily at their oars. But these houses on 
London Bridge were tenanted by ‘‘ rich burghers” as 
well as poor artists. This fact is shown by a pretty 
Httle romance which I shall venture to repeat in a very 
abridged form. In 1559 Sir Willlam Hewet, Lord 
Mayor of London, occupied a house on London Bridge. 
He had but one child, a daughter, who at the time of 
which we speak was an infant. One day the nurse was 
sitting at the lattice window, with the babe in her 
arms, watching a gay party of lords and ladies making 
merry upon the river, and whilst her attention was thus 
abstracted the babe fell from her arms, or slipped 
through the lattice, into the Thames. An apprentice 
named Osborne saw the child fall, and leaped into the 
flood, and saved the little girl’s life. She grew up to be 
a most beautiful woman. Many gallant suftors, {nclud- 
ing the Earl of Shrewsbury, came courting fair Mistress 
Anne, the rich citizen’s hefress. But her father, Sir 
William, said ‘‘no” to all. ‘‘Oaborne saved her, and 
Osborne should have her.” He kept his word, and the 
apprentice Osborne married the beautiful heiress. He 
became a member of one of the Livery Companies, and 
in due course was chosen Alderman and Lord Mayor. 
Not only this ; his descendants were ennobled, and the 
apprentice Osborne is the direct ancestor of the first 
Duke of Leeds. 

I have spoken of the clvic precedence of the Mercers’ 
Company. There were also “‘ aristocratic’ and demo- 
cratic, or plebelan, guilds, and the mercers, grocers, 
drapers, etc., had little to do soclally with such komely 
companies as the saddlers, wax-chandlers, etc. Banking 
in London was first taught at Goldsmith Hall. We all 
know that previous to the establishment of banking 
houses almost all loans, both for commercial and private 
purposes, were made by goldsmiths. The Bank of 
Eagland was originated, however, by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany. These ‘companies were never composed exclu- 
sively of craftsmen—that is, those practically engaged as 
grocers, fishmongers, etc.; and at present there are very 


few of the Livery men of London actually engaged a 


the business which gave the name to their guild, 
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tion. And then there were no sueh things as insurance 


| Chaucer was a ‘‘ Vintner” and‘an cflicer of that corpora. 
tion, but this does not imply. necessarily that he was 
either a wine-seller or a wine-bibber. Milton’s father 
belonged to the Scriveners’ Company; and (>dfrey 
Kneller and S!r Joshua Reynolds were real craftsmen in 
the Painters Stainers’ Guild. 

The London Livery men of the day 
both lords and commoners. There are about fifty mem. 
bers of Parllament who belong to the clty guilds, and 
then there are bankers, merchants, barristers, and even 
clergymen, who hold membership in these anclent com. 
panies. ‘“ Some secure their membership by patrimony, 
their familfes having been connected with these com © 
panies for generations ; others become members by pur- 
chase.” There are from thirty to forty thousand mem. 
bers, more than half being probationers ; the widows 
and orphan daughters of deceased members being the 
chief recipients of charity. But most things in this life . 
are uncertain, amongst other things riches ; and not only 
artisans, but ‘‘ past Masters,” have ended thelr days in 
the almshouses of the London Livery C»mpanfes (Great 
numbers of buildings of various kinds from which these 
companies received a large rental were destroyed by the 
great London fire, andthey were re-established mainly 
by the private subscriptions of members, These com- 
panies have contributed, both voluntarily and involun 
tarily, to the expenses of various wars. They have a 
trust fund for the commemoration of the defeat of the 
Armada, and on each anniversary of this most impor. 
tant event ip English history there is held a spectal serv- 
ic3 in ‘‘ Bow Church,” and a sermon fs preached upon 
England's great deliverance from Paillp and the Pope. 
The joint annual income cf these guilds is about 
$4,000,000. Of thissum $1,000, 000 comes from legacies 
and fs expended for charitable purposes. Three hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars goes to pensions and to 
support almshouses ; and about an equal amount must 
be appropriated for the suppert of schools and exhiti- 
lions—?. e , scholarships at the great universities. There 
is remaining about $260,000, which is expended on char- 
itable objects of a genéral kind. The private, or corpo- 
rate, income is something more than $2,000 000. This 
money {s absolutely the property of the Livery men, 
and they have a perfect legal right to spend it as though 
they were so many private gentlemen. 

The ‘‘ Courts,” as they are called—that {s, the officers 
who administer the affairs of these companies—are given 
power to use this income as they may think best ; and 
they generously spend more thana third of the whole 
sum for the purposes of education and charity. It {s 
true that a very large sum ($500 000) is devoted to enter- 
tainments—7. to dinners; but these banquets are 
expressly provided for in the charters, ana if the 
‘* Courts ” did not give these dinners they would render 
thernselves liable at law. These banquets are given to 
distinguished guests, such as foreign sovereigns, great 
generals, etc., and they usually carry with them the 
freedom of the clty—that is, honorary citizenship of the 
city of London. The banquets given to General Grant, 
Lord Wolseley, and more recently to Stanley, the 
explorer, are recent cases in point. Of course the 
practical objects for which these gullds were incor- 
porated have long since ceased to exist ; but these com- 
pantes still have a corporate life, and these trusts, with 
their vast accumulations, are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as inviolate as any private estate within 
the United Kingdom. A few of these companies con- 
tinue to discharge public, or sem{-public, functions. 
Every author who wishes to copyright his book must 
deposit at least one copy at ‘‘ Stationers’ Hall ” for reg- 
istration. 

The ‘‘ Fishmongers’ Guild ” continue to appoint in- 
spectors at Billingsgate. The Goldemiths’ Company 

* assay plate, and keep the pyx.” We have all seen 
what is called ‘‘ Hall-marked jewelry.” This is jewelry, . 
watches, ornaments, etc., which have been examined 
(assayed) by the Goldsmiths’ Guild and marked with 
the ‘‘ arms” as a certificate of the purity of the metals. 
Of course this Company does not perform such a service 
gratuitously, and its income from this source alone 
must be very considerable. The Gunmakers’ Company 
has a proof house ; the Vintners and Dyers protect the 
swans on the Thames, and ~ Apothecaries’ Company 
perform various functions. . There have within the 
present century been three odiamissioners appoint:d by 
Parliament to examine into the affairs of the city guilds 
(in 1834, 1855, and 1885) and report upon the advisa- 
bility of the State interposing and taking charge of 
these funds, and administering these bequests for the 
general good of the general public. But such an action on 
the part of the Crown has, of course, been always stoutly 
opposed by the gentlemen who have been so lucky as to 
hold membership in these rich and venerable guilds or 
clubs, They naturally obj:ct to the State interfering 
with their corporate privileges, and, as we may suppose, 
especially their dinners. But, say they, if these old, 
conservative EngJish institutions are to be broken up by 
the new and destructive radicalism of the day, the funds 
O.ight at least to be divided among the members, and 


| not wasted on the general public, They hold, in fact, 
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that this would be nothing more nor less than the pub- 
jic confiscation of private property. And this Is, I fear, 
the way most of us would reason if we could put our- 
selves in their places. It is perhaps well to say that 
these Livery Companies are without any political com- 
plexion whatever, the members being about cqually 
divided between the two parties. But in spite of Royal 
Commissions and Reform Bills, the city of London and 
the city guilds remain as of yore, rich in traditions and 
memories, the almoners of the most bountiful charities, 
and the hosts at the most sumptuous banquets that are 
any where given in this modern world. | 

The Lord Mayor’s Day, with its pageant composed of 
the city guilds, is still the greatest and the most popular 
London holiday, and will, I think, continue to be so for 
many years to come. | 


A MIDWINTER RIDE. 
Ey J. L, 


-T WENT to the stage-coach company’s office at six 
o'clock in the morning, and waited there until nine, 

never once taking my eye off the driver’s seat of the 

great, clumsy old coach: | 

When the Jehu who was to hold the reins that day 
dashed briskly up Chestnut Street, and turned grace 
fully into Harrison Avenue, I had, in Leadville par- 
lance, ‘‘ the drop” on that eagerly sought for, and often 
fought for, position—half of the driver's seat. 

In six months’ staging over Rocky Mountain pasees 
and through Rocky Mountain gulches I had never be- 
fore been successful in my struggle for the driver's seat. 
Men more active and vigorous were sure to get in ahead 
of me, and then came the agony cf climbing inside the 
vehicle, where the alr was nearly always foul and reek- 
ing with tobacco smoke, and where the rocking motion 
of the coach made me an invalid during the entire trip. 

Once I came very near getting the coveted position, 
and the next momeat had my high hopes, as well as 
myself, dashed rudely to the ground {n a manner that 
humiliates me even now when I think of it. I was 
climbing up to the unoccupied seat beside the driver ; 
my hand was on the ralling around the top of the coach, 
and my foot was on the wheel. In another moment I 
would have reached the goal of my-desire. Butno! A 
pair of strong bands grasped my ankles firmly, @ pair of 
strong arms pulled me to the ground, and a sharp femil- 
nine voice said : | | 

‘*T always ride with the driver myself, mister.” 

I looked around. A stout, red-faced woman, in a 
gorgeous plaid shawl, black dress and bonnet, and a 
blue veil, stood before me. While I was looking at her 
she put one foot on the hub of the wheel, and swung 
and pulled herself up by the driver’s side. I crawled 
inside, abashed and rebuked. [But on this memorable 
day of which I write I found myself in undisputed pos- 
session of the coveted seat. 

Leadville was gayer then than it is now ; gayer than 
it will ever be again. It was, indeed, in the full enjoy- 
ment of its mighty but evanescent boom. The gods 
were smiling on it. Prosperity reigned. Everybody 
was happy, and I was about as happy as any one else, if 
I had totally failed to come into possession of any of the 
big strikes” dally being made. 

I was doing reportorial work on a Loadville daily 
paper. The managing editor wanted some one to go to 
Independence, a small but somewhat promising camp 
over the range a day’s journey, in midwinter, fiom 
Leadville. 

The sun was well up in a perfectly clear sky before 
we started. There was ‘‘an eager and a nipping air,” 
as I poetically remarked to Scotty, the stage-driver. 
His reply was not quite so poetical—‘‘ Yaas,” he said, 

But it was the dry, crisp kind of cold weather not 
~ hard to endure, and common only in high altitudes. 

There were few passengers. Two men and a woman 
had the inside of the coach entirely to themselves. I 
was the only outside passenger. 

We left Harrison Avenue, and went down Leadville’s 
gay Chestnut Sireet at a very smart galt, Scotty flour- 
ishing his whip gracefully and making the lash crack 
in' uncomfortable proximity to the red ears of the 
urchins trying to hang on behind. 

We went on very rapidly after the last cabin and 
shanty in the desolate suburbs had been left behind. 
Scotty handled the reins well, and I fancied that he was 
doing some special showing-off for my benefit. 

He sent the lead horses so gracefully around curves in 
the road; he made the ‘‘ wheelers” hold their heads so 
well, and step along so evenly and smartly! The rock- 
ing of the coach was as even and gentle as that of a boat 
on the light waves of the sea. There was grace and 
strength in the way Scotty held those lines, in the quick, 
graceful curve of his arm as he skillfully cut the keen 
air with the lash of his whip, and brought it near 
enough to the off leader’s ear to make that sprightly 
animal shake its head angrily and step forward at a 

We drove down through Malta, Leadville’s nearest 


| 


and shabbiest suburb; a wretcbed little village, but 
about as attractive in its general appearance as {ts boast. 
ful and more prosperous big sister higher up on the 
barren, rocky hills. 

The wretched log cabins and board shantles we 
passed after leaving Malta added nothing to the pictur- 
esjueness of the valley and the near mountain range 
before us. I was glad when we were out cf sight of 
every human habitation, and had before us nothiog but 
the wide, snow-covered Arkansas Valley and the long 
mountain range, rising peak after peak, one long, un- 
even, but unbroken, snow-white line, so clearly and 
beautifully outlined against the blue sky. The sun 
was just above their snowy summits. Their white 
crests sparkled and gliistened in its light: The wide, 
smooth valley lay before us; we drove down its center 
over the smooth, white roads. Tho driver was talkative. 
Most stage-drivers are so. He told me that he had been 
‘*handlin’ the ribbons” on Rocky Mountain roads ‘‘ ever 
since 59” He had been through ‘' Californy Gulch 
more’n twenty year ago.” ‘ 

He had seen the time when he wouldn’t have given 
‘*a tinker’s cuss” for the whole town site of L2adville. 
Ile was of the opinion that ‘‘ some men was born lucky, 
but he wa’n't born that way.” | 

* Yes,” he sald, ‘‘stagia’ was purty hard work, but 
he didn’t mind it any more. Got so used to it he 
wa'n’t fit for nothia’ else.” | 

Would he llke to go back East to live? Well, not 
that anybody knowed of, he wouldn’t. Couldn’t live 
out o’ sight o’ them mountains no way you could fix It. 
He’d like to be buried right on top of the highest one of 
‘em. There wa’n’t nothin’ so much comp’ny to a lone- 
some man as mountains. The mountains were to him 
what the sea {8s to a sallor and to all who have been 
born and ralsed” on its coast. 

We reachéd Twin Lakes before noon. They are the 
largest and most beautiful of all Colorado’s lakes, and 
are likely to become a very fashionable summer resort 
in the future. There sre already a great many little 
cottages on their wild shores, and a mors charming place 
could not be found In August and September. After 
that the nights are cold, and the general aspect too 
wintry to please most visitors. 

One passenger came aboard the stage at the Likes. 
Hie remarked ominously that we would have ‘‘a tough 
time of it” getting over the range that lay between us 
and Independence. He ventured the prediction that 
we'd have to come back to the Likes for the night, if 
we didn’t go rolling off the pass. 

We were in the mountains now. The valleys disap- 
peared with the lakes. The roads grew rougher as we 
drove through narrow gulches, under gloomy pines, 
and around mighty bowlders. The driver did not 
attempt any more fancy driving. He did not talk 
much, intimating that the time had come for attending 
strictly to business. We had changed horses at the 
Lakes, and the new horses had not the spirit of those 
we had left behind us. The driver dubbed them “ lazy 
old rips,” and made dire threats as to what he would do 


{if they didn’t ‘‘ git out o’ that” in a hurry. Surprised 
by these threats, they ‘‘ moseyed on ” a little faster than 


before, and we pulled up before the dinner station only 
an hour behind time. | 

I had been brifiy warned by the driver that the 
woman who kept the stage station was the ‘‘ajl-firedest 
talker,” and had reason to belleve that the polite name 
was deserved before we drove away. She was standlng 
in the door of the long, low, one-story log house when 
we drove up. 

‘*‘An hour behind time, Jack,” she shrieked to the 
driver, ‘‘an’ you ain’t got half a load, nefther. Roads 
so bad as that? But wait till you try h’lstin’ yerself up 


| over the range—you’ll see roads then! I've kep’ dinner 


hot, an’ it'll be ready in two shakes of a sheep’s tail 


| Come right in, ladies. M!zzable weather for ladies to 


be out. Half froze, aln’t you ?” 

- In ten minutes a thoroughly good and bountiful din- 
ner was set before us. Iwas surprised to find such a 
variety of excellent dishes on the neat table. 

‘‘La! yes,” said the woman, in reply to some re- 
mark I made, ‘‘ we do have cnough to eat, an’ that’s a 
fact; but that’s "bout all we do have that’s wuth livin’ 
fer here in this wilderness, that ain’t fit for white folks 
to llve in nohow. J ain’t goin’ to live here much longer. 
I come from Indianny, where folks has things a little 
decent. Where you from? lIowsay? That's a good 
State, I guess. My man’s sister lives there. Mebbe 
you know her; her name’s Jones. Don’t know her? 
Well, it’s aright common name. She’s got three chil- 
dren—two boys an’ a girl. I ain’t never seen her, but 
I’ve got her photygraft. I'll show it to you after din- 
ner. My man’s minin’ here, but I afn’t no faith in 
minin’. You might jess as well buy a ticket in the 
Looslanny lottery, ev'ry mite an’ grain as well. I tell 
him so, too, but he will hang on. One thing’s dead sure: 
I ain’t goin’ to stay here much longer. Might jess as 
well git into yer coffin an’ be buried. Back there in 
Indianny we had quliltin’s an’ singin’ schools an’ liter- 
arys an’ circuses an’ things wuth livin’ fer. Here we 


ain’t even got a school for our young’uns. They’re 


Money ain’t all they json 
He says we'll go 


growin’ up like wild critters. 
this earth. I tell my man so, too. 
back East after he strikes it. Strikes it! Shucks! If 
we don’t go till then, we'll be burled here. Have some 
more meat—do. What! You ain’t through so soon! 
Have some ple and another cup of coffee. There’s 
apple-sass In that kivered dish. I've got doughnuts 
warmin’ in the oven. My man couldn’t live without 
hot doughnuts ev’ry meal. Some folks say they ain’t 
healthy, but he’s healthy as any pig.” : 

*‘She’d goon like that all day and all night, if you 


stayed so long,” said the driver, as we drove away..- 


‘*A single man gits purty lonesome here sometimes; 
but I'll be derned if I wouldn’t think it a happy sort 
o’ lonesomeness if I was tied to such a talkin’ machine 
as that woman. She’pears to be wound up so she won’t 
never run down. She’s a real good-hearted sort of a 
woman, too, and they say her man don’t mind her clat- 
ter. I’d like to know when in creation she sleeps.” _ 

We had left our coach behind us, and taken a sled in 
its stead. We were going up the range now, and had a 
long, steady pull before us. The snow was very deep ; 
every rcck was white ; the pines were white and feath- 
ery. Some of the hills were very steep; and, although 
there was a horse for each passenger, the driver said, 
many times: ‘‘ Youll have to git out, gentlemen, an’ 
lighten things up a little.” 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached timber 
line. 
ding ; a storm was raging around their summits, The 
snow was blowing in our faces. We could see buta 
few feet ahead. A wilder, drearier scene could not be 
imagined. The two ladies were timid and frightened. 
The man who had joined us at the Lakes made many 
‘‘I told you so” remarks. The driver was, however, 


serene and confident, and I was too famillar wlth mount- ~ 
ain travel to be much alarmed. The cold was intense ; 


but we were all warmly dressed, afid had an abundance 
of robes and blankets. Still, it was a rellef when the 
driver cried out at last : 

‘** Here we are on top at last. Now we'll go spinnin’ 
down t’other side like a streak o’ lightnin’.” 

We were, indeed, on the highest point of the range, 
four miles from Independence, and those four miles 


were down-grade all the way. It was not snowing now, 


and we could see the road winding down the mountain- 
side, across a little gu‘ch, and then leading on, in almost 
a straizht line, to a little cluster of tents and cabins half 
buried in the snow. We could see smoke curling above 
the roofs, but no other sign of lffe in the forlorn-looking 
little camp. 

If we did not go ‘‘spinnin’ down like lightnin’,” we 
certainly went very fast, and {n an incredibly short time 
had come toa halt before the leading hostelry in the 
camp. It was already filled with storm-bound travelers, 
but the landlord sald he would do “‘ the best he could ” 
for us. 

Shall I ever forget how bad that ‘‘ best” was! His 
house was crazier-looking than any of our modern East- 
lake or Queen Anne structures. It had a pretentious- 
looking but cheap battlement front of unpainted pine 
boards, in which there was one window and one door. 
A red calico curtain half covered the window; dirt 
covered the other half. Back of this imposing front 
was a two-roomed cabin of logs. A slab lean-to was on 
one side of the log part, and a tent kitchen on the other 
side. There was a loft, with a ladder leading to it, 
above the log part of the house. 
stead in the cabin. Pine bunks, filled with dangerous- 
looking gray blankets, were on three sides of the room. 

‘We ain’t got fixed up as we hope to be yit,” said 
the landlord, apologetically. ‘‘ Aln’t bin here but a 
month, an’ it was tough work to git thisdone. But, as 
I sald afore, I'll do the*best I-kin fer you all.” 

Twenty-nine men and six women slept that night in 
that place. The bunks of the six ladies were artistically 
draped with blankets ; and the male guests, who were 
to sleep in the same room, considerately withdrew until 
the ladies had retired. 

We were occasioned a little embsrrassment the next 
morning on éccount of the towel, for there was but one 
in the hotel. It hung on a roller on the door, and had 
evidently been hung there along with the door, and 
never removed. Those of us who had handkerchiefs 
could avoid the towel ; but several persons seemed to. be 
without these makeshifts, and I saw one lady surrep- 
iitlously drying her face on the lning of her dress-skirt. 

Of the meals given us during the day I stayed there, 
I have nothing to write. The landlord sald he did the 
‘‘best he could,” and I don’t doubt it. I simply say, 
how fearfully bad that best was ! | 

Independence had great hopes then—hopes that were 
never realized. . Most of its few huts and cabins are now 
deserted, and it is the most forlorn and desolate of 
mining camps. [But I like to recall that midwinter ride 
from Leadville, and I often wonder ff that talking 
woman has “run down” yet, or if she is now enjoying 
the quiltings, singing schools, and “‘literarys” of old 


| Indianny,” 


The mpuntains above looked gloomy and forbid- - 


There was not a bed- 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


@re Home. 


AN OUTSTRETCHED HAND. 


By Mary FERGUSON. 


OT sufficiently do we recognize the wonderful 
power which lies in the pure fountain of human 
sympathy and kindness to comfort and to bless. Not 
nearly enough do we realize that faithful, tender, Chris- 
tian, human love, giving birth to deeds of thoughtful 
and affectionate consideration, can lighten every burden, 
and, to the tempted and the guilty, point out the way to 
right-doing and to peace ; that it can lead the weak and 
the erring away from their pitfalls and through their 
temptations, strong and rejoicing, into that better way 
which is ‘‘ the way of life.” 

A little incident, small in itself, but great in its re- 
sults, that cecurred during our gMevous Civil War, dem- 
onstrates the power we may have one over the other. 
One day, after the distribution of the mafl—that hour 
of such strong and vital interest to the soldfer—a Mr. 
Wells (as I shall call him), reading home letters and 
Smiling a little over one‘written by a little brother, hap- 
pened to raise his eyes, and met the full though imme. 
diately averted gaze of acomrade. Dropping his own 
eyes again upon his letters, he found the concentration 
of hisattention gone. The thought of this comrade per- 
sistently came between him and the written pages; for 
in that moment’s look he had read the intense hunger 
of an eager, longing heart. 

Tbe man was very taciturn and reserved; he had 
made friends of none, sald nothing concerning himeelf, 
seemed to shrink from notice, and was sad, gloomy, and 
almost sullen in his manner. Mr. Wells could not re- 
member that he had ever received letter or paper or 
packet since they had been in camp together. Suddenly, 
impulsively, scarcely himself realizing to what impulse 
was leading him, Mr. Wells held out the little letter, 
saying, ‘‘ My little brother has written me a letter ; per- 
haps it might amuse you.” The man hesitated, took 
it, read it, once, twice—and then, smoothing It softly 
with one hand as it lay upon his knee, he still kept 
silent, while his face bore evidence of deep but con- 
trolled emotion. Mr. Wells, observant without watch- 
ing him, so as to be ready to respond when he should 
be ready to speak, could not doubt that the down- 
cast eyes were dim with the dew of unshed tears. 
At length he inquired the age of the child, sald he 
had a boy who must be about the same age, and then 
hesitatingly added:a query as to whether, possibly, the 
little brother would be willing to write him a, letter. 
Mr. Wells heartily promised that he would do so, and 
wrote to his mother relating the incident, and asking her 
not only to have the;boy write, but to add, herself, a 
few lines to one Who appeared to be friendless. 
The mother complied, and thereafter frequent letters 
written by a childish hand, and accompanied by others 
dictated by a warm, loving, Christian woman’s heart, 
found their way to the lonely man. 

Never after that fftst evidence of strong but subdued 
emotion had the stern sadneés settled down again quite 
so deeply. Gradually he seemed to expand in the 
warmth of the never withheld sympathy, and gradually 
he gave his whole confidence to the one who had 
instinctively given him the first taste of the manna 
that was to nourish him and lead him out of the 
wilderness into which his own wayward steps had led 
him. 

In company with other disetpated companions, he had 
wandered from the paths of rectitude and peace. Hehad 
married, but he had neglected the duties and ignored 
the delights of his home life. He had failed, at last, to 
supply the necessities of life for his wife and their little 
boy, and ultimately had left her to support herself and 
the child, while he continued unchecked his down- 
ward couree. When the war had broken out, tired of a 
worthless life, ashamed, and hopeless of redeeming the 
past, he enlisted, anxious to incur, rather than willing to 
brave, death. The sight of Mr. Wells’s enjoyment of 
his home letters had given new power to the never 
long dormart remorseful destre to hear from his own 
home ; the longing for his wife, and for the touch, the 
kiss, the knowledge, of his little son. 

Twenty years later, Mr. Wells, sitting quietly in his 
office, looked up to see entering therein a man—a gen- 
tleman fn appearance, dress, manner. The gentleman 
approached him, inquiring if he were not Mr. Wells, of 
the Regiment, and following the affirmative reply 
with a reference to the incident above recorded. He told 
Mr. Wells that from that sympathetic sharing, that 
outstretched hand giving into his the little child’s letter, 
had grown his reformation. 

Before he left he urged very strongly his friend’s vis- 
iting the home that he had been the means of rehabili- 
tating ; so urgently sincere was the invitation that Mr. 
Wells accepted it. He found him living on a fine place 
in the country, not far from a city to which he daily 
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went and came to::ttend to his business. It was evi- 
dently the house of a prosperous, well-to-do man, and it 
was also the home of an unusually happy and united 
family. 

The parents had learned by very bitter experience the 
preciousness of unity, cons{fderation, and affection ; 
they had learned that there was no duty more sacred 
than the creation and consecration of a good home, in 
which all good principles and influences were taught 
and cherished ; and the children were happy and con- 
tented, developing, in the peaceful atmosphere pre- 
aerved around them, into good and helpful men and 
women. 

The husband and wife were unable sufficiently to 
manifest to their guest the depth of their gratitude and 
veneration. A soul had been saved, a manhood re- 
claimed, through his influence: through that subtle 
power the darkest shadow had been lifted from their 
lives, and they were then dwelling in the light of 
earthly peace and in the faith of the heavenly hopes 
and promises. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
IV. 
By Juuia H. Oak ey. 


HE person to whom the care of the bedrooms falls. 

should thoroughly realize the importance of plenty 
of fresh alr and great cleanliness in this part of the 
house. To really do the work properly, the bedrooms 
should be visited three times during the day. The first 
time remove all the bedding and place it on two chairs 
near open windows, if the weather {s clear, and lean the 
| mattress against the head of the bed in such a position 
as to allow the air to circulate around and under It. 
Next, beat up the pillows and bolster, and place these 
on a chair, also near the window ; and, above all things, 
allow night-dresses to air in the most thorough manner. 
It is healthfer to keep night-dresses hung in a closet 
during the day rather than folded under the pillows. 
When you have left your room to air for an hour at 
least, you can return to it and take with you two pails 
and two cloths. Let one pail contain hot suds with 
which to wash out the china ; two cloths are needed for 
wiping. The second pail should be empty, in order to 
carry out the waste water from the room. If the wash- 
stand has a marble top, be sure the water is wiped off, 
for if it is allowed to remain on marble it leaves a stain. 
If there is a permanent basin, it should be scrubbed out 
every other day, to prevent the soap forming a scum on 
the inside, as it will surely do if this precaution is not 
taken. Clean plated faucets with whiting, and if much 
stained, mix the whiting with alcohol. When the vessels 
io the bedrooms have a disagreeable odor, which the hot 
suds does not remove, put in scalding water for a few 
minutes, and add to that a few drops of turpentine. 
This will keep the vessels perfectly pure. Fill the 
pitchers with entirely fresh water, emptying and rinsing 
them before filling. 

Put soiled clothes in the hamper, if dry, but always 
hang up damp articles and let them become thoroughly 
dry before putting away, if you would not have them 
mildew and injure other garments. The most impor- 
tant part of the work is making the bed. When there fs 
a feather or straw bed used under the mattress, there is 
really no need of turning it every day. It only needs a 
good beating and poking until feathers or straw are 
brought into proper shape. Now turn the mattress from 
the head to the foot, which alo turns it from side to 
side. It isa trouble and extra labor to turn mattresses 
every day; but, remember, it is most necessary, for if 
we sleep only two nights on the same part of the mat- 
ress, the hair becomes matted, and we notice a slight 
depression, which, if neglected, soon ruins the mattress. 
When the mattress is in its place, put on the first sheet 
with the right side up. Be sure you look at the ends of 
the sheet, and put the wide hem at the head of the bed. 
If you use bolster cases, we will now proceed to place 
the bolster on the bed ; but if no case is used, of course 
the bolster must go on before the first sheet. Next put 
on the second sheet, which should always go on right 
side down. For one reason, it is pleasanter to sleep 
between the two right sides of the sheets ; and then, when 
we turn over the clothes at the head of the bed, we want 
the right side of the hem outside. If the bedding ba too 
narrow for the bed, and two people are obliged to sleep 
in it, you can make the bed more comfortable by putting 
on th: top blanket crosswise rather than lengthwise, and 
this will hold down the rest of the clothing at the sides 
of the bed. Next in order is the spread ; and after that 
has been drawn tight and smooth, turn over the clothes 
at the top just to the bottom of the bolster. If you use 
pillow-shams, it looks best to see the hems of the pillow- 
cases turned inside ; and if no shams are used, turn the 
hems outside. Speaking of pillow-shams, let me advise 
the use of narrow tapes sewed diagonally across the 
upper corners, and these caught on the upper edges of 


| bedroom is important. 


the pillows. Weall know by experience that pillow- 
 Giemdehane the ** total depravity ” with other inanimate 
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objects, and refuse to ‘‘ stay put” without the assistance _ 


ofa pin; and pins are certainly very hard on pillow 


cases and shams alike. After the bed is made, brush 
up your room, and dust; leave everything in perfect 
order for the day. During the airing of the room it is a 
good plan to open closet doors, as our garments are gen- 


erally hung up as soon as taken off, and consequently 


are much fn need of afring, especlally drees-waiste, etc. 


“Always remember that a gentle breeze will air an apart- 


ment much more effectually than a strong current of 
air, which simply drives the bad air into the corners of 


the room and holds {t there. 


It is not merely a superfluous piece of neatness to 
wash every week or so the hair-brushes and combs, but 


an absolute necessity to health. After a short time an 


unwashed brush produces a vegetable growth, and it 
stands to reason that a brush In this condition is a most 


improper article to apply to the skin of our heads. Use 
borax for washing brushes, and shake the water out, as 


rubbing with a towel softens the bristles. Dry the brush 
standing on the bristles, as in this way the water runs 
off better. Keep your combs clean with a plece of 
thread run between the teeth, but do not wash combs, 
as it makes the teeth split. The evening work of the 
Take into the bedroom a pail of 
water to fill the pitchers, and also the empty pail to 


| carry out the waste water. If you are to take a cold 


bath {n the morning, do not let the water stand uncovered 
in the room over night—for water is a great absorbent, 
and absorbs into itself the impurities of the atmosphere. 
Take off the day-spread, even though you put one on 
for the night; and, on the whole, I think this advisable, 
as it saves the blankets from becoming soiled. Next 
take off large pillows and shams, and put all these things 
on some flat surface, in order not to tumble them. Turn 
down the bedclothes not quite half way, and lay night- 
dresses across the bed, slippers beside it, and wrappers 
on achair. Close shutters and draw down shades, and 
turn out gas or lamps on leaving the room, as a light 
burning in a room exhausts the oxygen, which {s the 
gas we breathe, and our bedrooms which have had 
lights burning in them all the evening are no longer fit 
for us to sleep in until they have been thoroughly 
aired. 

Now let us go on to another department of the house- 
work—namely, sweeping, dusting, etc. On sweeping 
morning take everything off the bed, as far as possible, 
and dust the wooden part of the bed. In the 
months ft is safest to wash slats and bedsteads with salt 
and water once a week, and this will keep them free 
from vermin. Next make the bed, and then lay all smal! 
ornaments, etc., on the bed, and cover it with a large 
sheet ; put out of the room al) articles which can be 
moved, then cover all remaining pieces of furniture. It is 
best to clean the furniture before removing, rather than 
after it is brought back intoa freshly swept room. Do not 
use the whisk-brush for silk, satin, or leather furniture, 
as it will scratch these materials. A soft cloth is all that 
leather needs, and the use of the rattan will keep silk 
and satin, as well as other materials, in good order. 
After having drawn up shades and opened shutters as 
much as possible, begin to sweep. Your broom, as you 
know, is made of broom corn, and if allowed to remain 
dry, becomes brittle, and the straws break. Have the 
broom dipped into hot suds two or three times a week, 
or hol‘! it under the faucet and let the water run on it. . 
Hang the broom when it is put away, for it ruins it to 
stand it on end, and ruins the wall to allow the broom 
to lean against it. The proper, but by no means the 
most common, way of holdiug a broom is with the left 
hand on top of the right. If you hold your broom in 
this manner, you have better control over it, and can use 
more force. The strokes should be short and quick, if 
you would not have the dust fly, and the broom should 
be held as close to the floor as possible without dragging 
it. Many reople sprinkle tea-leaves on the carpet before 
sweeping ; and they are good provided your carpet is 
not very light, in which case the tea-leaves make a stain. 
Moistened bran {s excellent for laying the dust, and 
also coarse salt. Sweep toward one part of your room, 
and take up the dust several times during the sweeping ; 
and by so doing, do away with all chance of the dust 
being scattered by accident, or a puff of wind. After 
you have swept and wiped off the thickest of the dust, 
then open the windows, but not before, if you would 
save yourself much unnecessary labor from flying dust. 
When you have dusted your room thoroughly, bring in 
& pail of hot suds, which should not stand on the carpet, 
as it leaves a ring, but on a plece of old carpet or oll- 
cloth. With the hot suds wipe off paint, hearth, etc., 
and when this is accomplished bring in the furniture you 
banished an hour ago, and get the room in order to the 
best of your ability. Try and notice where each article 
belongs before removing it—for I am sure you will agree 
with me that it is most annoying to find one’s own room, 
after sweeping, in such a state of confusion that one 
scarcely recognizes one’s belongings. In dusting pictures 
be sure to dust both back and front, as the dust sifts 
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fits through the back of pictures quite readily, and often 
ae injures them very much. An oil painting should only 
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have its face wiped with an old silk handkerchief. To 
polish the hard-wood furniture use raw linseed oil or 4 
mixture of two-thirds turpentine and one-third sweet oil. 
Apply with a flannel, and polish with flannel, canton 
fiannel, or chamois. Clean marble, if stained, with 
javelle water, and keep your bronzes bright with spirits 
of turpentine. Brass is kept in good condition by the 
use of the new brass paste, which may be bought at any 
_ hardware dealer’s. If you prefer, use rotten-stone, or 
whiting and sweet ofl, or ammonia. Clean mirrors with 
cold water and a sponge, and if you care to make them 
look very well, dip a damp cloth into powdered bluing 
and rub on the glass, and then polish. Wash the windows 
with soft cloths, a hair broom, or a sponge and cold 
water, and, after drying, polish with chamois or soft 
newspaper. Remove paint from windows by rubbing 
the paint with a copper cent dipped in water. Wash 
gas globes in hot water and a little borax, and keep the 
burners free from dust with a fine needle. 


“THERE WAS A LADY, TOO.” 
By M. Ho.tey. 


HEIR teacher ‘was away, aad I was asked to take 

the class—twenty bright, sweet, well-dressed, lov- 

able little boys and girls ; representatives of the race, in 

dimples, curls, Sunday clothes, shining eyes, and sweet 

behavior, that make it hard to belfeve any lurking taint 
from Adam’s sin can have descended to them. 

But I must hear faithfully each golden text, and 
twenty times over it was repeated: ‘‘ By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death bysin.” Twenty paire 
of bright eyes looked up at me as each recited perfectly 
tke verse, ‘‘ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin.” 

I wondered if they knew better than I what it all 
meant. But I was their teacher, and must enlarge a 
little upon this ‘‘one man.” So I tried to tell them about 
Adam, and was getting on beautifully, when my best 
rhetoric was suddenly cut short bya little gir] in the 
second row, the shyest bluebird of them all, who, lean- 
ing out one side of the plump child who sat in front of 
her, a bewildering picture of infantine grace, with her 
delicately molded features, sunny hair, and heaven- 
lighted eyes, looked up at me and said, ‘‘ There was a 
lady, too.” — 

You may be sure I awoke then to a better view of the 
intelligence of my pupils and the realities of the case, 
and in the rest of my teaching for that day tried to keep 
in mind the fact that there was a lady, too. 

And, oh! sisters of mine, I wanted to tell you the 
story ; and if by {ll fortune there chances to be one who 
is not a sister, the story is for her yet more. Let 
us bear serenely and faithfully our part of this great 
burden. In looking over the wrongs of the dear 
world that need righting—the wrongs of society, the 
wrong that makes bad laws, that fills jatis and poor- 
houses, and sends young sovs reeling home to their 
fathers’ door ; the wrong that smothers honesty, deadens 
virtue, and saps the purity of life—'et us not shift the 
burden on one man, or on men only, but let us ever re- 
member There was lady, too. 


A HOME HELP. 


By MatTre B. Banks. 


‘VERY one who lives in a large family knows how 

much annoyance and confusion often are caused 

by the fafllure of some smal! article to be in readiness at 
the moment when it is needed. 

A few grains of family patience may, perhaps, be 
saved by providing for such emergencies in this way. 
Take a brown pasteboard box about nine inches long 
and seven inches wide. Bind both cover and box with 
yellow ribbon that is an inch wide. Stand the cover on 
one side, and sew fast to the inside of the lower rim one 
side of the box, also fastening it to the back of the cover. 
Fasten a piece of ribbon to the top rim of the cover, by 
which the whole thing may be suspended. The cover, 
of course, will be at right angles with the box, which 
projects like a small shelf. 

Make a bag of yellow silk, satin, or cambric, large 
enough to fit around the box when gathered into a little 
ruffle at the top. Leave or make a small hole in the 
bottom of this bag, place a ball of cord within, one end 
of which must run through the hole, which may be 
made firm by hemming the edges of the silk over a brass 
ring. After the inside of the box has been fitted up, sew 
the bag to the box. 

Line two sides of the inside of the box with pockets 
made of the same material as the bag. Fasten a small 
pin-cushion to the center of the box, and crowd the 
cushion with pins. In one pocket place shoe-buttons, in 
- gnother porcelain or pearl buttons of different sizes, in 
another coat buttons or any kind of buttons. Three 
small pockets at the back may contain, one, a thimble 
and a tape needle; one, emery and a piece of wax ; 
another, papers of needles—sixes, sevens, and eights—and 


a braid of different-colored silks. Make a long pocket 
for the front side, and through it run a knitting-needle, 
on which should be strung spools holding black thread, 
black silk, and white cotton—thirty, forty, and fifty. 
At each corner of the box fasten two long yellow rib- 
bons. To the ribbon at one corner sew a pair of scissors 
and an ink-eraser, to the second seta pen and pen-holder 
and a pen-wiper, to the third a pencil and rubber 
and a kKoife, to the fourth a glove-buttoner, and in a 
small, snug loop on the end of one ribbon a button-hook. 
These articles may all lie in the box when they shall not 
be in use. Near the top of the inside of upright cover 
sew two large hooks. Get a pad alittle smaller than the 
cover, and sew two brass rings to one side of the pad. 
On its back paste a piece of blotting paper, and at one 
end a small calendar of the sort that tells the whole story 
on a flat surface. Hang the pad to the hooks, and place 
this arrangement in one corner of the most frequented 


room in the house, making a strict rule that none of 


the things that belong permanently in the Home Help 
shall be removed. 

On obedience to this rule depends the success of the 
plan. 


SOCIAL DEBTS. 


OCIETY is divided into many classes, each self- 

J defined, and yet each compelled to take its position 
within the limits prescribed by the next circle above it. 
These limitations may never be acknowledged, but they 
exist, strong as granite walls and intangible as air. 

Debt and credit from each to each are as inseparable, 
as potent, in the development of the character of each 
circle as are inherited family traits in the development 
of {individual character. 

It has recently been urged, and with great justice, 
that women adopt a more simple style of dress for the 
street, especially when shopping. At this time all 
classes are brought tnto closer contact and subjected to 
closer scrutiny than at any other, and the influence of 
the wealthler classes on the poorer {is most potent, as it is 
only on the street and in the stores that they meet on an 
equality. 

It has been said that the influence of our wealthy 
women in this connection tended to demoralize our 
poorer classes. Itisa great mistake to suppose tbat ft 
is the wealthy women who most offend in this particular. 
The women who drees extravagantly on the street, or 
when shopping, are the women who represent our mid- 
dle classes. They are women whose means are limited, 
who cannot afford to have costumes sulted to every 
occasion, and who compromise on that style of dress 
least suited to the daily routine of their Nves, because, 
in appearance, they wish to give the impression of 
wealth. 

Wealthy women, as a class, rarely offend in this law 


of ethics. Street dresses, strictly, are as much a part of 


their wardrobe as gloves, and considered as indispen- 
sable. The bad taste and poor judgment shown in con. 
spicuous and extravagant street-dressing is due, then, to 
that large and varied class that we place under the head 
of ‘‘ middle classes.” The effect of this mistake is over- 
whelming in its influence. It is in the very air we 
breathe, this desire to appear as good as anybody, and a 
little better. So there is a common straining after the 
shadow, and a complete loss of the substance, of the 
best things of life. This is due to that miserable spirit 
of imitation and misunderstanding of the real relations 
of things. 

The women who dress extravagantly on the street 
offend deeply the law of brotherly kindness. ‘‘If meat 
maketh my brother to offend, I wiil eat no meat” is the 
climax of man’s recognition of personal responsibility. 

The only persons deceived by the would-be appear- 
ance of wealth are the wearers, and those to whom the 
highest circles of wealth and culture are as a sealed 
book. The wealthy women have debts enough to pay 
in this bank of general influence; but this ev!l—and it 
is a great one—cannot be laid justly at their door. 

They have been accused of dressing extravagantly at 
church. This is not true of them, as aclass. Women 
of wealth and social position have opportunities enough 
for the display of elegant toilets, and do not seize church 
attendance as their one opportunity. The women, asa 
rule, who dress extravagantly at church are those who 


have few social opportunities. You can prove this by : 


attending any church noted for the wealth and culture 
of its attendants, and compare their appearance with 
that of the members of a church attended by the middle 
classes. The glitter of jet and the gleam of satin will be 
conspicuous in one, and generally absent in the other. 
The women in the first-named class have other oppor- 
tunities for display. 

Wealthy women have their c wn special sina that carry 
a weight of evil influence. The immodesty of their 
dress on full-dress occasions is the cause of pitiable fail. 
ures of womanhood to those who accept their decrees as 
to the fitness of things. These women meet with coarser 
clay—with those who only know of such display in con- 
nection with impure women. When they meet it they 


recognize a difference, but the devils in their natures 
are roused, and the vain, weak girl who thought she 
was bringing herself to the level of the best by a display 
of her charms pays the penalty in loss of self-respect, if 
not honor. In the nature of th’ngs an ignorant imitator 
goes a step further than she who follows a tradition. 
One woman but walks fn the footsteps of all about 
her ; the other shocks her own sense of modesty, is self- 
conscious, and uneducated to meet the temptations she 


presents to those wno have but one thought for such’ 


display. 

Women who lead in education, in benevolence, in cult- 
ure, in fashions, should lead paths where {gnorance and 
vanity would not find pitfalls and snares that drag them 
to the earth. There is a terrible responsibility rest- 
ing on cultured, wealthy women for reform in this 
respect. Their ears are open to the cry of hunger, ig- 
norance, and sorrow ; let them not be deaf to thecry for 
protection from that evil that has been the open door of 
misery to those who thought only of an hour’s pleasure 
in imitating their example—in being for the time a lady. 
The ambition of those to whom the title ‘‘ lady ” is not 
a birthright is to lead the world to suppose that they are 
all that the term implies. It is for this reason that the 
burden of responsibility is so heavy on the women who 
decide questions of ethics and zsthetics. 

‘The women of wealth and position who are mothers 
owe a heavy debt to mothers of the poorer classes in 
the care and protection they give daughters, the 
liberty they allow them. Just so long as daughters 
of the wealthy people accept invitations without regard 
to protection or authority of parent, just so long as they 
go about unattended by older women, the daughters of 
our poorer classes will follow their example, and go fur- 
ther. If it were the mark of a lady to be careful in 
thia respect, how quickly these keen observers would 
detect it ! 

If a sudden conviction of public sentiment should 
come to-day on these questions, there would be a soctlal 
reformation, if not a social revolution. Certain phases 
of our social evils would be modified greatly, if not 
overcome. 

- The debt of social circles to each other in ethics and 
esthetics is one that can never be canceled, but it 
will be greatly reduced when the obligations of a com- 
mon humanity, with all that involves, are recognized, 
when the tremendous force of individual example and 
opinion in forming public sentiment on all questions, 
whether of politics, ethics, or «e:thetics, is felt. 


THE TRUE HOSTESS. 


HE princtple maintained by the’ old lady in the 
following incident {1s one worthy of imitation in 
all our American homes. If mothers, grandmothers, 
and older relatives who stood in the relation of socilal 
guardians to young girls would maintain their position, 
there would be fewer episodes to bring blushes, if not 
tears, to our young girls. If the natural social protectors 
of young girls kept a closer watch on what they read,’ 
as well asa closer watch on their companions, the daily 
papers would record fewer tragedies : | 


‘*A story is told by the gossips of the town, apropos of’ 


the incipient Snelley craze, which relates how a West End 
young lady, who lives with her wealthy and eccentric grand- 
mother, determined to establis: a Shelley club. She in- 
vited adozen of her friends, of both sexes, and informed. 
her grandmother only after all the. arrangements for the 
meeting had been completed. 

‘* The grandmother made no comment, but there was fire 
in her eye, and ner granddaughter, knowing how iil the 
head of the house could brook having anybody take the 
initiative but herself, should have viewed with suspicion 
the package which arrived from the bookseller’s on the 
afternoon of the day appointed for the first meeting.. The 
evening came, and the guests assembled. There was the 
usual chitchat, discussion of plansand all the rest of it, and 
then places were found, and they settled down to read * The 
Cenci,’ for which parts had been arranged beforehand. 

‘‘But jast at this moment an interguption occurred. 
The grandmother entered, richly dressed, and handsome 


still in that stately beauty which descends from a grand-- 


mother who in her Ay turned the heads alike of Boston 
gallants and the courtiers of St. Cloud. 

‘**T am sorry to interrupt,’ Madame said, after a brief 
greeting to the company, ‘but I do not approve of Shelley. 
He was an immoral man, who deserted his wife to live with 
another woman ; and ‘“‘ The Cenci,’’ which I believe rou mean 
to read, isn’t on a subject that in my day young gentlemen 
and ladies would have come together to discuss. I can’t 
have it done in my house. John!’ 

‘* She raised her voice a little at the last word, and in the 
doorway behind her appeared her footman bearing a silver 
tray, on which was a file of small volumes. In response to 
a sign from his mistress the servant passed the tray around, 
and each guest half mechanically helped himself or he rself 
to a copy of Hannah More’s ‘ Moral Tales.’ 

‘“**T wanted,’ the old gentlewoman confided to a friend 
afterward, ‘to get Jane Taylor’s ‘‘ Poems for Infant Minds,” 
but there were not copies enongh at the bookstore.’ 

‘“‘ The volumes distributed, the old lady seated herself at 
the head of the room, book in hand. 

*** You will pardon me,’ she said, ‘if | take charge of the 
reading to-night, as of course yon can hardly be prepared.’ 
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*** But, grandmother,’ began her granddaughter, ‘ I—’ 

*** Please do not interrupt us now,’ was the reply, de- 
livered in a tone which fully proved how idle would be 
remonstrance, ‘ We will read in turn a page each, if you 
please.’ 

‘* It is only fairto the determined old lady to add that she 
let the company cff after half an hour of it, and that she 
had an uncommonly good supper served later in the even- 
ing; but the probabilities are that no more Shelley clubs will 
be started in that house while she lives there, without her 
consent. There is perhaps not another woman in Boston 
who could have done the thing, and yet it was so well done 
that those present went away declaring, amid their laughter, 
it is trne, that the evening had added to their already large 
admiration for Madame,”’ 


Our Y ouna 


DR. GRACE. 


By Caro CARVER. 


\H, dear! What a grand life Beth has tefore her ! 
What hosts cf opportunities she will have for 
doing good! What a. little life I’m leading, and must 
lead, with not a single chance todo even one great deed ! 
I’m just Grace Parker, Farmer Parker’s only daughter ; 
ani Beth will soon be Miss Elizabeth Lambert, M.D 
I don’t wonder that she feels that she has chosen a noble 
work. I’d go this very minute and join her, fn eplte of 
that horrid dissecting-room, if father and mother would 
give their consent ; but nothing would induce them to 
do such a thing. Sc I must plod round in this little field 
—just like those oxen,” she added, as her eye fell upon 
a yoke of oxen at work near the house. 

With a long drawn sigh, Grace Parker dropped the 
letter that had caused her present discontent into her 
pocket, and went to help her mother. 

“Just sco—and not just eo, either,” remarked her 
brother Jack, who bad been sitting unobserved outside 
of the window mending a ‘tool. ‘‘ You were put here, 
and fill your place full, and will do your work perfectly, 
I haven’t a doubt ; but—‘ plod like an ox’!” and Jack’s 
laugh told his opinion on that point better than words 
could have done. A scber look soon followed the laugh, 
and Jack was thinking of something besides his work, 
judging from his preoccupied air. 

When he had finished his work, he rose and went in 
search of his father, with the air of a man with a pur- 
pose. He went through the fields like a happy man, 
with a cheery whistle and an eye that looked around 
him with glad, loving glances. Jack Parker was a 
farmer from chcice ; to him hard work was lifted above 
drudgery by his pleasure in watching the daily changes 
fn nature. 

As he stood upon the hill overlooking his home, his 
eye kindled. And who wonders? Before him lay one 
of the loveliest of the many lovely lakes of New Eng- 
land, with its numerous large and small {slands, bits of 
exquisite green, resting on its blue waters; its broad 
beach of fine white sand ; and its setting of hills with 
their dear farm homes. In the distance, in one direction 
old Mount Blue lifted {ts head, while in another a bit of 
white, like a low-lying cloud, marked the top of Mount 
Washington. 

He turned from this picture to another, not as grand, 
but very lovely. Across the field of clover, now with 
its second dress of green and red, lay the orchard, with 
its many shaces of reds and greens and yellows. Here 
he found his father, buty with the fruit. As Jack 
approached he looked up, and, catching his son’s eye, 
sald, Well ?” 

Grace eald that her father and Jack did half thelr 
talking with each other wlth thefr eyes. 

‘*] don’t believe it is well, father,” replied Jack. ‘‘ Dr. 
Elizabeth”—Jack’s name for Miss Lambert—‘“‘ has writ- 
ten Grace another one of her rhapsodies about her noble 
profeséion, etc. ; there is much truch in what she says, 
but I wish she would cease, for she is making Grace 
discontented with cur quiet life. The next we shal) 
know the wil] want to try to be an M.D.” 

““Pshaw, Jack!” said his father, testily; ‘“‘ your 
mother needs Grace, not for work, but company; you 
need her, I need her, and the child can’t help geeing it. 
Your Aunt Edith said we were spoiling her for our 
quiet farm life when we sent her away to school ; but 
she wanted to go so much—there, I’m glad she went, 
anyway. [But she has seemed happy as a bird all this 
summer ; 80 I guess you are wrong this time, my 
boy.” 

‘*T’m afraid not,” sald Jack; ‘‘summer time, with 
plenty of company, aed fall and winter, with very little, 
are very different things, father. She loves the country ; 
but if we want to keep her, heart as well as body, we 
shall have to find her some employment. I've been 
thinking of something that perhaps she will like, but it 
will cost quite a bit of money.” 

‘Well, well, Jack, you shall have the money,” in- 
terrupted his father; ‘‘only keep her, 11] leave it all to 
you.” 


A neighbor appearing at the fence, they parted. 

When they came in to dinner, Grace met them with a 
face full of glee, and her father gave Jack a look that 
sald plainly, ‘‘I told you that you were mistaken.” 

Jack felt the secret was all out, however, when Grace 
said, ‘‘ Mrs. Green is here,” for Mrs. Green usually gave 
Grace and Jack something to be merry over. To-day 
was to be no exception, for they were hardly seated at 
the table before she commenced. 

‘* Well, now, I do pity Lurs Nylander ; here he’s been 
working early and late for the last three years, to bring 
that poor yellow-haired thiag from Sweden to be his 
wife. Everything he’s done to fix up that old farmhouse 
has been ‘for my Thane,’ and now he’s got her I expect 
he’s powerful disappointed. 

They all looked sorry, for Lars was a general favorito. 

But Mrs. Green kept on with her story. ‘‘ Lars has 


| been at home all the time since she came, and they have 


been round together just like two children ; but to day I 
knew he was working for Mr. Wilson, and she would be 
alone all day, so I just went over to cheer her up a Dit. 

‘‘IT knocked three times, and not a soul came to the 
door, but every time there was a voice as though some 
one was trying tosay something ; sol thouzht I’d look 
in and see what was the matter. 

‘* There on the lounge lay a pretty, yellow-hafred girl ; 
she looked up, smiled, and said, ‘ Welcome,’ and pointed 
to the rocking-chair. Well, I sat down, and told her 
who I was, and she smiled, and pointed to her foot, and 
sald, ‘No went,’ and made lots of motions, just like a 
crazy creature. 

‘* I said, ‘ For pity’s sake, what fs the matter ?’ She 
just smiled again. I guess I looked a llttle scared when 
she muttered something that hadn’t a bit of sense, but I 
thought maybe she was deaf and couldn't talk plain. 
I've heard some deaf folkscouldn’t. SolI spoke up 
pretty loud, and asked her if she was deaf. 

‘* Then she said, ‘Meno understand.’ Well, I thought, 
I guessed I could make her. I'm used to talking to 
Bj jah, so I just spoke a bit louder, pretty shrill like; 
she looked a little frightened, but said again, ‘Me no 
understand.’ 

‘‘ Then I got close to her and fairly screamed, but she 
just jumped right up, then turned white and sat down 
again, and put two little bands out as though she was 
begging me not to hurt her, and jabbered in that queer 
way. I just concluded she was crazy, or something, and 
left. Well, well! I pity Lars ; he’s suca a nice, steady 
youns man.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Green,” broke out Grace, divided between 
a desire to laugh at the ludicrous side of the affair and 
a desire to cry over the poor stranger's fright, ‘‘she 
only understands a few words of English, and that was 
what she was trying to tell you ; she was probably talk- 
ing Swedish to you when she ‘ jabbered.’ ” 

‘* Well, well ! I'm beat if that’s what she ineant,” said 
Mrs. Green, ‘‘ but I'm thankful I’ve got a good, sensible- 
sounding language. Poor thing!. I guess she had a 
worse fright than I. Grace, you go down after dinner 
and comfort her; you can if any onecan. Make her 
understand somehow that / didn’t understand, so she 
won’t be afraid [’ll come back again.” 

** Yes,” said her mother; ‘‘ you go right away, and 
take that liniment for sprains with you. [ wouldn't 
wonder if she had sprained her ankle.” 

Soon after Grace started for the farmhouse, armed 
with her liniment, a bouquet of flowers, and a small 
black kitten, whose antics were enough to make a very 
sober person smile. She wondered much how she should 


succeed in making such a call as was before her, but 


comforted herself with the thought that if she were a 
stranger In a strange land she should be very glad to 
have any one call who looked friendiy. 

Her knock was answered by avery faint sound, co 
she walked in. Two very blue frightened eyes met hers. 
Thane evidently had not forgotten her morning caller. 

The smile from the young lady who stood in the door, 
together with the fowers and kitten, reassured her ; and 
her ‘‘ welcome” was very sweet, but shy. 

Grace went to her side immediately, and said, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Mrs. Nylander.” Her quick blush showed that 
she understood, but, pointing to Grace and then to her- 
self, she said, ‘‘ Thane.” Then Grace, with the same 
gesture, said, ‘‘ Grace.” 

It was a funny conversation they two had, as Grace 
said afterwards, but it lasted over two hours. Before it 
was ended the badly eprained ankle was made much 
more comfortable, and Thane’s sweet, ringing laugh had 
been heard many times. 

As Grace walked home in the waning light of the 
clear autumn day, the golden-rod avd asters nodded in 
vain, the clouds with their gorgeous colors were unseen, 
for the thoughts of the morning bad come trooping 
back. 

‘‘ This,” she thought, ‘‘Is to be Beth’s daily work—to 
checr the sorrowful and to relleve the suffering. What 
can be nobler? But why not make it mane ? AmiI 
really needed at home ?” 

She drew Beth’s letter from her pccket es one more 


4 ook, and the first sentence to meet her eye was this ; 


stand, do you, els ? 


Jace; 


“To be a success as a physician a person must be strong 
both in will and boly, and have good heaith.” 


While she was trying to decide whether she met the 
requirements, she heard a whistle which she knew was 
Jack’s, and saw her brother coming across the fields to 
meet her. 

Dropping the letter in her pocket, and the question 


‘with it, for the time, she waited this big, dear brother's 


coming. Jack hadscen the letter, and, readily divining 
whose it was, smothered with his whistle a savage re- 
mark about *‘ Dr. E'izabeth.” 

Naturally, he inquired about her call, aud Grace gave 


‘him a ludicrous account of their attempts at conversa- 


tion, with a pathetic word or two about the wistful blue 
eyes that filled with tears at the mention of S weden. 

Of courge, she repeated the story of her call to her 

father and mother; and although her father was seen 
once or twice to quickly brush something from his eyas, 
at its cloce he was laughing heartily. 
A little later, as Grace stood by the window, looking 
out into the lovely night, and feeling to the depths of 
her heart the beauty and peacs of her country home, 
Jack suddenly appeared by ner elde with the salutation, 
** Well, Dr. Grace!” 

She looked up with questioning eyes and blushing 
cheeks. ‘‘ What did he mean? Had he heard her 
wish this morning? Had he divined her thoughts th's 
afternoon ?” 

He Jaughed a pleasant laugh, and safd, ‘“‘ Don’t under- 
Don’t you remember that the Good 
Book says, ‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ’? 
I guess Mrs, Nylander would say you did her more good 
this afternoon than Dr. Elizabeth could hava done with 


her pills and powders; anyway, you are the kind of 


medicine this house needs and has needed this long 
while. I wouldn’t wonderif you found a chance to 
practice in many houses in the nefghborhood.” 

Then he did a very unusual thing for undemonstrative 
he stooped and placed a kiss on hfs sister's lips, 
then left her to recover from her surprise, and to look at 
this new thought, while he, to all appearances, buried 
himeelf in his book, although really trying to perfect his 
plan for keeping his sister contented at home. 

To Grace his words and act were a revelation. Juck 
thought she was needed at home—and his opinion was 
worth much, at Jeast to his sister—and that she could be 
& he)p outside of home, too. She couldn’t see how, she 
was sure. But what if she could? It would be very 
eaty, pleasant work ; but that wasn’t just what she 
thought she should like to do—for Miss Grace Parker 
wanted to do some great deed, and little, pleasant duties 
didn’t exactly tuft her ambitious heart. 

But right here her father dropped h!s p3per and called 
Where’s Gracs ?” and when she appeared, asked for 
some music, which Grace gladly gave him. 

The old house became full of sweet sounds. Jack’s 
book was quickly lald aside, and his voice joined In the 
songs they both loved ; the father lezned back in his 
chair, the picture of contentment ; the mother rested her 
busy hands in her lap, and forgot she was tired ; out- 
doors, against a tree, leaned poor Tom Green, sharing 
their comfort, ‘‘ Poor Tom” was neither ragged nor 
hungry. But isn’t a boy poor, miserably poor, when his 
father calls him ‘‘ the worst boy in town,” and his mother 
says he’s ‘‘ the bane of her Jife,” and all because he is 
full of life and activity, and don’t know how to use it 
right, and they don’t know how to help him ? 

The music has saved Tom from one ‘crape to-night, 
and, when they hear of the affair, his father and mother 
will wonder how it ever happened that thefr Tom wasn’t 
in the very thickest of it. 

As they were separating for the night, Jack touched 
his sister’s arm and said, ‘‘ Please read this, and tell me 
what you think of it in the morning, ” at the same time 
pointing to a paragraph he had murked in the book 
he had been reading. 

Grace took the book up to her own quiet room, and, 
seated in her cozy arm-chair, this is what she read: 
Greatness, after all, in spite of its name, appears to be 


not so much a certain size as a certain quality in human 


lives. It may be present in lives whose range is very 
small, There is greatness in a mother’s life whose utter 
unselfishness fills her household with the 'fe and love 
of God, transmitted through her consecration, There is 
greatness in a child’s life who {s patient under a wrong, 
and shows the world at some new point the dignity of 
self-restraint and the beauty of corquered passions.” 

“‘T like that,” thought Grace, “‘if itis true; and he 
who wrote it has seen enough of the world to be a good 
judge. I may make my life here, in this desr, old, quiet . 
country, have a bit 6f greatness in It, after all. Whata 
comforter Jack is! Ido believe he gave moe that b:- 
cause, somehow, he has found out that I am growing 
just a little—only a little—discontented. 

“ Then, I’ll have a talk with Beth now, and see what 
she thinks of this new {dea of greatness ;” and, seizing 
her pen, Grace commenced a letter to Miss Lambert. 

The next day Grace was so busy that it was quite Jate 
in the afternoon before she started to make her promised 
call on Mrs. Nylander. It had been raining‘all day, and, 
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although it had now ceased, it was a cold, muddy walk 
she had before her. Now, there was one thing about 
the country that Grace thoroughly detested, and that was 
the mud; so her half-mile walk seemed exceedingly 
long. | 

Thane had evidently given up seeing her, and was 

trying to comfort herself, for she was singing. It was 
a quaint, sorrowful song, and Grace caught the sound of 
tears in the voice, but she was charmed with its sweet- 
ness. 
’ Thane’s quick ear caught the sound of Grace’s step, 
and she hastened to open the door and cry, ‘‘ Welcome !” 
She clapped her hands in great glee at Grace’s surprise, 
and, with evident pride in her husband’s skill, pointed 
to her cru‘ches, saying, ‘‘ Lars ! good, goed !” 

Just as Grace was leaving, Lars came home, and the 
young man’s tongue was kept very busy, for the few 
minutes she still remained, acting as interpreter. 

When speaking of her call that evening, Grace sud- 
denly said, ‘‘I wish I could travel !” 

‘That makes it look as though you might like an 
idea of mine for spending our evenings this winter,” 
sald Jack. 

‘‘Oh, Jack ! tell us what it is,” cried Grace. 

‘‘It isn’t a complete idea yet,” replled Jack, ‘‘ but if 
you take it now you can help me make {t worth having. 
It is something like this: To have a book-case put up 
over there, and then to send to Boston for some books to 
put in it—a good encyclopedia, a few works by standard 
authors, .and a first-class atlas, to start with; to take 
‘Harper's Monthly” or the ‘‘ Century ;” to subscribe 
for books from the city library ; and then to travel a little 
right here at home.” 

Grace clapped her hands and cried, ‘‘ Splendid! 
And you must get one of those polyopticons, and some 
good views. How soon can we start on our travels? 
I'm anxious to begin.” 

‘‘ Suppose we commence to select our books haat wg 
sald Jack. 

Immediately there began an eager discussion, iene 
which Grace appealed to her father for his opinion. 
‘Oh, I’m too old,” he replied, with a laugh ; ‘‘ it takes 
young blood for such things.” Nevertheiess, any one 
could see that both he and her mother were very much 
interested. | 

Suddenly Grace said, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be nice if there 
were more of us ?” 

Jack hadn’t thought of that, but he asked, ‘‘ How 
would it do to borrow some of our neighbors’ young 
folks, say once a week? Those who would care to 
come, and that we should care to have come, and to 
whom we should be willing to lend our books,” he 


added. 


‘*Good,” sald Grace. ‘‘ There’s Kate and Jennie Black- 
man, who would be nice, and I think they would like 


it, too. I feel as though I should go crazy to live as 


they do, without a paper or book in the house, with the 
exception of a few school-books and an old almanac.” 

‘‘ Blackman can’t see any good in anything that don’t 
bring in the dollars and cents,” growled Mr. Parker. 

‘They might bring Fred with them—he is a bright 
boy,” added Jack. 

Wouldn't Susie Lakeman make a good addition ?” 
asked Mra. Parker. ‘‘ Her mother could come with her 
and complain to me; I could endure it one evening in 
the week, if I knew Susie was having a rest.” 

“Certainly, we should like her,” said both Grace and 
Jack. 

‘‘ Better ask Phil Thomas,” said their father. And 
Pails name was added to the list of prospective 
travelers. 

‘‘ Lars would be delighted to come,” said Jack, ‘ if 
it wasn’t for Thane ’’"——‘‘ Oh,” broke in Grace, ‘‘she 
would come for Lars’ sake, and we shall want some 
singing, and she can sing beautifully ; I heard her this 
afternoon, Then, she can enjoy the views. We will ask 
them.” 

‘‘One more will be enough, won't it?” asked Jack. 
‘* Who ehall it be ?’ 

No one spoke fcra minute ; then hice said, ‘‘ Mother: 
you choose.” 

Mrs. Parker hesitated a little, then said, ‘‘ Try Tom 
Green.” 

Although a little surprised at their mother’s selection, 
Grace and Jack accepted It. 

When the books and views arrived, busy days fol- 
lowed, for Grace found the minutes fairly flew while 
she was making plans for the winter ; for Mrs. Parker 
had suggested that those that they had selected to travel 
with them should be Invited to pass Thanksgiving Day 
evening with them ; and Jack and Grace said that they 
would want to know something of the proposed route to 
know whether they would care to join them. 

Thanksgiving Day arrived, and all accepted the invi- 
tation to spend the evening at Mr. Parker’s. Each one 
gladly, thankfully, joined the traveling party, and not 
one more enthusiastically than Tom Green. 

Each Wednesday evening found them gathered in the 
Parker parlor ; and Mr. Parker seemed to have forgot- 
ten that he-was “too old for such things,” for both he 


and his wife were as sure to be found there as the young 
people. Mrs. Lakeman came with Susie, and, to the de- 
light of all, actually forgot to complain. Grace found 
the days all too short for her work and plans, but she 
was certalnly very happy. 

Can you imagine how they all enjoyed those weekly 
meetings, how eagerly they locked forward to them— 
how they put sunlight into dark days and made hard 
work easier ? No, indeed, unless you have beionged to 
some such club. And if you never try some such plan 
you never will imagine, for it is one * those things that 

can’t be told. 

But the winter days are passed, ad the last day of 
meeting for this season has come, Thane sings over 
her work with no tracesof tears Inher vcice. Lars 
works in the, field with a gay song in his heart. Pail 
and Susie sre far away from the homely work over 


-| which they are so busily engaged. A May morning was 


never so beautiful before in the Blackman homestead. 
Tom Green is no longer the ‘‘ worst boy in town,” 
nor the ‘‘ bane of any one’s life,” but as he passe; 
along the road, with head erect and a firm tread, a 
stranger passing him remarks to his companion, ‘‘ There’s 
& young man who will make this world better for being 
in it.” 

As Jack passes the window where Grace stasite water- 
ing her plants, he pauses to say, ‘‘ Dr. Grace”—a name 
he has never dropped since he first gave it to her—‘‘ be 
prepared to recelve your diploma gracefully to night.” 
Before she can ask his meaning he is gone. 

Nor {s his meaning made plain until, standing alone by 
her side that evening, admiring with her the fine steel- 
plate engraving that her friends have left as an expres- 
sion of their thanks for the winter’s help and pleasure, 
he suddenly asks, ‘‘ Where shall we hang your diplo- 
ma ?” 


KING HUMBERT’S TRIUMPH. 


N making a friend we locean enemy. Sometimes we 
make the grievous mistake of thinking we are show- 
ing ourselves as possessing will power and pride and 
proper self-respect by refusing to make advances when 
a slight difference has separated us from our friends. 
King Humbert of Italy has just shown himself a king 
indeed. Looking from his palace windows, not long 
since, he discovered that the palace of a prince who had 
refused to meet him—had refused to be one of a com. 
mittee to give him a message of good-will that very 
day—was burning. The King hastened to the burning 
building, and, with his gentlemen-in-walting, did all in 
his power to help the family and save their possessions. 


|] When the prince and his family were in a place of 


safety, the prince acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
King, and his generosity in helping him in time of 
danger. 

The King made & powerful friend of an agzressive 
enemy by proving himself a true man. 


HAL’S EYES OPENED. 


O, Daisy. You cannot have my roller skates. 
So there.” 

‘‘[ mean when you don’t want them, Hallie,” and 
Dalsy’s blue eyes pleaded anxiously as she looked at 
Halife, 

‘‘T want to clean them whenever I’m done with 
them, and hang them up in the bag Aunt Alice is mak- 


ing for me.” 


‘* You might lei me have them just a few — 
Halile.” 

‘* You don’t know how to use them.” 

**T could learn. Please,’ Hallle, just let metry. I 
know I could learn.” 

‘*Learn on your own, then,” answered Hal, crossly, 
as he walked away, muttering, ‘‘I earned the skates 
with my own money. I'm not going to let Daisy _— 
them.” 

He did not see Aunt Alice on the stoop. 

Hallie Brown was not an ugly boy, but he was 


inclined to be selfish. He would have been very indig- 


cant if any one had told him he made his cousin, Daisy 
Holt, unhappy. He really loved her; but she was so 
gentle that she did not resent many of the ungenerous, 
ungracious things he did. 

When Hallie left Daisy she walked slow!y home, 
with a very sorrcwful heart. She could not understand 
how Hallie could refuse so smallafavor. She could 
not conceive of refusing Hallie any enjoyment thet de- 
pended on loaning anything she possessed. 

After tea he eat in the sitting-room with the family, 
when he suddenly thought of a new illustrated set of 
Irving that Aunt Alice had recelved at Christmas. He 
said: ‘“ This a free evening, Aunt Alice ; may I have 
your Irving to look at.” 

-**No, Hal. I’ve made up my mind to be very care- 
ful of my Irving, and keep it in the box when I'm not 
using it.” 

A surprised, angry look came into Hal’s face. Aunt 
Alice, sweet Aunt Alice, had never refused him any- 


thing before. Daisy, who had come In with her mamma, 
was a8 much surprised and puzz'ed as Hal was 

No one else seemed to notice Aunt Alice's answer but 
the children. Hal took down Bancroft from tho shelves, 
but he could not interest himself, or overcome the un- 
pleasant effect of the refusa! to hia «imple reqnest. 

**Tll sharpen up my new p‘ncila, and have them 
ready for Monday,” he thought. ‘‘ Papa’s knife is 
sharper than mine ; I'll borrow it.” 

** Papa,” he sald, aloud, ‘‘ please lend me your knife ; 
I want to sharpen my new pencils.” 

-‘* No! I’ve made up my mind not to ledd my knife. 
When I’m done using it, Iam go!ng to wipe it cff, and 
keep it in my pocket. No, I cannot lend my knife ; 
earn one yourse)f.” | 

‘* Papa!’ and Hal almost burst Into tears. Never in 
his life had he recelved such an answer from his father. 
Hurt, mortified, and angry. he burfed his face in his 
hands for some minutes. A soft, gentle touch roused 
him, and Dalsy said: ‘‘ Hallie, I brought over my new 
game. Do you not want to see {t ?” 

He looked at the gentile little gi-l, whose face was full 
of sympathy. Just beyond was his father’s, full of-re- 
proach, and Aunt Alice, sorrowful, and saying so plain- 
ly, ‘‘ Do you deserve her kindness ?”’ 


A blueh covered Hal's face as he remembered the 
scene of the afternoon, and his refusal to grant-a favor 


to the little girl who was always so ready to share every 
pleasure, every gift. The lesson was not forgotten. 


ANOTHER CALL, — Books, papers, pfeture cards, 
Easter cards, and games are needed in the ho<pltals. 
Our young folks must keep a sharp lookout, now that 
spring housecleaning is near at hand, and see that no 
books or papers that would be of use in hospitals, and 
give pleasure to big folksor little folks, are thrown away. 
If the picture papers are too much worn to ba of use, 
save the pictures. Cut them carefully, put them in a 
box, and send them, with some pleces of bright-colored 
muslin or stiff paper, to the children’s ward of a hespl- 
tal, where the convalescent children wil] make scrap- 
books. If your books have solled covers, put muslin 
covers on them ; fron down the corners if they ara turned 
up. Send them in as good a condition as pessible. 

Another way to do good {s to cut prett¥#torfes, inter- 


esting short articles, from newspapers, and paste them In 


scrap-book. A good many sick people who cannot 
read a long story can read a short story and not get 
tired. Make your scrap-book !ight. Weak hands can- 
not hold heavy books. 


' When you have gathered your bonks and papers — 


together, send them by express to 21 University Place, 


New York, marked very distinctly, ‘‘ For the Sick in 


Hospitals. ” Be sure and pay expressage. 


CHARADES. - 


By Mary J. Jace ES. 
I. 


BORE Napcleon to the Nile, 
But Nelson could not harm me. 
I watched their havoc with a smile, 
Sach actions ne’er alarm me. 
I sped the banished Huguenots 
To Holland and to Dover; 
I’m French and fickle, you muat know, - 
When all is done and over. 


The bards that sing of bonnie burn, 
Of laverock and of daisy, 

Whene’er the rippling waterg turn 
From level windings mazy, 

And leap in laughter wild and freo 
Down, down, a misty wonder, 

Their tuneful measure turn to me— 
I’m over, there, and under. 


THE WHOLE, 


O hoary figure of that past, 
A reign of fabled glory ! 
Ob! lost and overborne at last 
In Alfred’s thrilling story. 
A curse was on thy magic spell 
Of wavirg arms.and woven paces : 
A deathless curse doth ever dwel! 
With godless lore and h<¢artless craves, 


IT. 


When Horace eings delights of poesy, 
And Marcus Tallius calls the sweetheart’s bInshes up, 
_And Pliny drains the necter fromthe lly’s cup, 
Where were theft liquid sweetness but for me? 


Go 3eek me on your Chloe’s damask cheek, 
Go find me where the sea-bree ze stirs the summer wood 
Go breathe me hoarded in my lady’s Indian goo ds, 

Go lay me last in tired hands, pale and meek. 


THE Wilol 


A dream of beauty in the pale moonlight, 
.An empty sbrine that ever draws the pilgrim’s fect, 
By art and nature framed for mc mories wild and sweet 
Of monk and minstrel and of mail'd knight. 
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-to God ;” the other replied : 
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SUNDAY C1FTERNOON. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE reader who has at all carefully followed the 
course of the Sunday-school lessons in The Chris- 
tian Union thus far will have perceived that I believe that 
God still communes with his children, and that although 
there doubtless were visible and audible manifestations 
of his will to man in the Old Testament times, that are 
no longer necessary and therefore are no longer expert- 
enced, yet the difference between his converse with men 
then and now is much less than it is sometimes thought. 
The appearance was ofttimes indistinct, the voice was 
ofttimes inaudible; and the patriarchs and prophets 
were liable, as we still are, to misinterpret the divine 
impulse ; Hable to fail in the endeavor to discriminate 
between the voice of God and that of their own faculties. 
That in the mysterious incident which we are now ap- 
proaching God appeared visibly to Abraham and spoke 
to him with an audible voice, and that the patriarch 
fully comprehended the divine message from the outset, 
it is necessary neither to affirm norto deny. We may be- 
lieve that God told him at first to offer his son as a burnt 
offering, that he prepared to obey, and that when God, 
by his difficult test of his faith and love, had proved its 
depth and earnestness, he revealed the different purpose 
which had actuated him from the outset. But we may 
equally believe that Abraham misapprehended the divine 
purpose, and that at the critical moment God made clear 
that which had at first been obscure or obscurely under- 
stood. While there are difficulties about either interpre- 
tation, I prefer the latter.* Whichever view is historic- 
ally correct is a difficult problem to solve; but to us 
God speaks by divine impulse, not by audible voices ; 
we are liable to misinterpret, whether Abraham was 80 
liable or not ; and we shall find the best reading of this 
incident for our practical guidance to be that one which 
makes it most real to us, and most in accordance with 
our experience. This is the reading, therefore, which I 
adopt here. 

The life of Abraham centered around his boy. The 
father had left all to follow the inward voice; it had 
led him to a strange land ; and he was still a stranger 
in it. He owned not a foot of its soil. All his hope, 
all God’s promises, centered on this the son of his old 
age. An affection bordering on the idolatrous might 
easily grow up under such circumstances for such a son. 
Abraham felt this shadow of a doubt of his own heart’s 
allegiance falling upon himself. Two voices strove for 
the mastery in him, as they do in us; one, the divine 
voice, cried to him, ‘‘ All is God’s, and all must be given 
‘* Your son is yours, prom- 
ised you of God, given you by God, the center of your 
life, the foundation of your hopes ; surely God cannot 
demana this gift from you.” The divine voice con- 
quered ; and Abraham resolved to give his son to God, 
as he had already given his possessions, his life, himself. 

But, educated in the paganism of the Chaldaic wor- 
ship, he knew but one way to give anything to God— 
namely, to offerup his life; to sacrifice it as a burnt 
offering. So he had sacrificed all his property by offer- 
ing of the best of his fields and of his flocks; and so at 
last, and after m»ny a painful struggle, he resolved to 
offer up his only son.’ ‘*‘ He believed,” says the author 
of the Epistles to the Hebrews, ‘‘ that God would be 
able to raise him up again from the dead.” How else 
the son could be offered up and still the divine promise 
made good he could not see. Abraham’s faith was not 
an infallible guide, any more than oursis. He was right 
in believing that he must give his child tc God, and that 
God could and would, nevertheless, fulfill the promise 
made to and in thatson. But he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that there was no other way in which all this 
could be done but by the death of the son and his resur- 
rection from the dead. Sarah had not the faith of her 
husband. By her the inward voice demanding the con- 
secration of their only son had never been heard ; Abra 
ham’s notion of such acall would seem‘to her as wild as 
it has tomany generations since ; the voice of maternal 
instinct was the only one she had ears to hear. Abra- 
ham made no attempt to make her understand the divine 
impulse under which he was acting. Without explain- 
ing to her, he took his son and the wood for the sacrifice, 
and he went forth to fulfill his awful purpose. God 
watches over us, he allows not the true child of faith 
wholly to blunder in the reading of his will ; and Abra- 
ham felt, we may at least well imagine, his purpose 
growing stronger within him as he felt himself guided to 
the spot where his Father in heaven had ifn tr.th pre- 
pared the kid for a burnt offering. To some of my 
readers this line of interpretation will seem to be strained 
and artificial ; but there are some who will readily re- 


} International Sunday-School Lesson for March 6, 1887. 


2 For a full discussion of the whole subject, and a fair, com- 
prehensive statement of both views, see Lange's Commentary, 
and Dr. Gossman’s note there. 


member experiences in which another hand has seemed 
to hold the rudder and guide the destiny of their ltfe. 


This unknown Pilot, whom they had followed they 


knew not why, was their God. 

I need not carry this argument further. Whether in the 
Mount, with the son bound on the altar and the hand 
raised to slay, the truth of sacrifice burst upon Abra. 
ham—as light streamsin the northern sky noone knows 
whence or how—or whether an audible voice broke the 
awful silence which God generally maintains in his 
dealings with his children, it is useless to inquire and 
impossible to know. The truth was revealed ; how, is 
matter of small consequence ; and Abraham learned for 
himself, and taught the whole Jewish nation, and 
through them {is yet to teach the whole human race, that 


to lay down one’s life is not the same as to die ; that to 


sacrifice is not the same as toslay ; that to live for God 
is our true offering, and to die for him is reyuired only 
when he appoints the time and summons us to death. 

1. This, indeed, seems to me to be the first and most 
patent lesson of this incident : that God requires laying 
down of life, not destroying it. The story is often 
called the sacrifice of Isaac. It should rather be called 
the preservation of Isaac. Interpret the story as you 
will, the two unquestioned facts in the narrative are 
these: that Abraham would have offered his son as a 
burnt offering, and that God interposed and prevented 


‘the consummation of that purpose. We are apt to 


forget that human sacrifice has been an element in the 
more sublime and earnest religious faiths of the world ; 
that the sense of allegiance to the great God, whether 
born of fear or of love, has led men to offer human 
lives to him, as the most sacred offering that could be 


made; that it was common in Abraham’s time, as it. 


has been since ; and that, somehow, from this incident 
Abraham learned so thoroughly the lesson that his 
God wanted no such sacrifice that no such instance of 
an offering is known subsequently in Jewish history.’ 
Even should one think that this lesson has been so 
thoroughly learned that we do not need to go back to 
Abraham to learn it anew, he may nevertheless thank- 


fully recognize the value of an experience from which 


the world has learned so valuable, so necessary, a truth. 
But the truth that sacrifice and consecration are not 
synonymous, that God calls on us to live for him, not 
to destroy ourselves for him, is a lesson by no means 
yet fully learned. The old asceticism which led monks 


to crucify natural affection, to abandon home and all 


home life, to set themselves aside from the ordinary in- 
dustries of life, and that stfll leads the entire priesthood 
in the largest and most influential sect in Christendom 
to offer up all home affections, all possibility of uxorial 
or paternal affection, as a burnt offering to God, is not 
wholly wanting in Protestant Christendom. We still 
need to learn that there is not a faculty of power of the 
human soul—acquigitiveness, approbativeness, self- 
esteem, combativeness, destructiveness, sense of humor 


—nor one single natural and healthful activity to which 


they excite, which is to be destroyed for God ; that all 
are to'be used for Him who made them; that, in a 
word, it is only the thief and the robber who comes in 


the name of religion to kill and to destroy, and that 


Jesus Christ comes that we might have life, and that we 
might have it more abundantly.? This isthe first lesson 
in this narrative, too often passed by because it lies 
upon the surface and we are searching for some hidden 
lesson. 

But if God does not require sacrifice, he requires con- 


secration ; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 


that he requires sacrifice by consecration. Many crit. 


ics have condemned the superstition of Abraham in 


preparing to offer his son as a burnt offering; many 
have carped at the superstition of the old monks in en- 


deavoring to give their lives to God by casting the better 


part of life out of themselves altogether. But, weighed 
in the eternal balances, it may be found that the mis- 
taken gift to God is better than none at all; that the 
spirit of ascetism which erroneously endeavors to please 
God by plucking out a right eye or cutting off a right 
hand, needlessly, is better than the spirit of self-indulg 

ence which does not seek to please him at all ; that the 
faith which wins a victory over paterna! love, and essays 
to offer an only son as a burnt offering, is better than the 
more common spirit of egotism and selfishness which 
claims the son as my sop, to be my enjoyment in his 
boyhood, to be trained according to my way of thinking, 
to be set to doing the work J choose for him, never once 
asking for what God created him, for what God has 
fitted him, and unto what God is thus calling him. Many 


a father has a son all of whose instincts call him to an 


artist's life as loudly as a duck’s web feet call it to the 


water, who, nevertheless, will have his son to be a 


lawyer, ora merchant, or a minister. Mr. Dombey is 
common, and Abraham israre. The one never listens 


1 The cases of the King of Moab and of Jephthah’s daughter 
may be regarded by some readers as guasi exceptions, but it is 
not necessary to go into any argument respecting them here. 


If exceptions, they do not invalidate the general statement; 


they are exceptions that prove the rule. 
2 John x., 10. 


Vol. 35, No. 8. 


for the voice of God, never thinks of asking what God 
meant his child to be, never practically recognizes 
the truth that he is God’s child at all. The other 
listens, inquires, misinterprets perhaps, but is set right 
at last; for God is sight to the blind and hearing to the 
deaf. To destroy nothing for God, to give everything 
to God ; nothing in burnt offering, everything in living 
offerings—these are the two chief — lessons of 
the story of Abraham’s faith. 

3. And the story of the so-called ianeilins of Isaac in 
both these points iflustrates and is {llustrated by the 
sacrifice of Christ. Christ is more than an example, 
more than a teacher; he {is also.a sacrifice. But his 
death is not his sacrifice. That death is hardly more 
than an incident ; it is certalnly nothing more than the 
appropriate consummation of a life the whole of which 
was a living sacrifice unto God. The theology which 
supposes that God either slew his own Son or required 
him to be slain is born of the. pagan spirit which sup- 
posed that the burnt offering of a man child was the 
most acceptable gift to the Eternal Father. God gave 
his only begotten Son when he sent him into the world 
to live a life of humiliation, of self-abnegation, of pov- 
erty of resource, of limitation of knowledge and power, 
for mankind. Jesus Christ offered himself a living 
sacrifice when he came saying, ‘:I.>! I come to do thy 
will, O God.” His death was neither self-infilcted nor 
self-sought ; by wicked hands men crucified and slew 
him: yet he laid down his life for his sheep; no one 
took itfrom him. To lay down one’s life {s to live for 
oth#@rs, not for one’s self: he laid it down from the 
cradle to the grave ; nay, he fs ever laying it down, in 
the spirit of love and tender care and sympathetic sor- 
row-bearing which makes him ever the Sin-Bearer and 
the Burden-Bearer of humanity. This was his sacrifice; _ 
not that he was destroyed for our sakes, but that he 
lived and ever liveth for our sakes. To be a sacrifice, a 
living sacrifice, isto live not unto ourselves but unto 
him whose life and death were both for us. 

The sacrifice may indeed become a burnt offering ; 
but it is equally a sacrifice whether or no it fesues in 
death. When the country called for volunteers, and in- 
numerable fathers and mothere gave their blessing to 
their departing sons, they were {illustrating the spirit of 
Christ ; they were consecrating their sons, some of them 
only to patriotism, some only to ambition, but some to 
God. Into the heart of some sons war plunged its 
knife ; others returned unharmed. But the sacrifice 
was as true inthe one case as in the other. They that 
lived and they that died for their country are alike 
worthy of its gratitude, for both were willing to die if 
need be. The sacrifice of Christ was notin the cross 
which Pilate reared, and on which the Roman soldiery 
nailed him ; it was in the heart that was willing to live 
or to die, if by life or death it could serve those that 
most needed service, and so serve most truly their Father 
and their God. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


ABRAHAM’S TRIAL. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HEN Abraham was quite an old man God gave 
him something far more precious than gold 
and silver, or riches of any kind : he gave him a son— 
the one gift that Abraham wanted more than al! things 
else. He called his precious boy Isaac, and he loved 
him better than his own life. He was a good, obedient 
boy, and was carefully taught to live as God commanded 
—for Abraham not only served the Lord himself, but 
took care that all his household should ‘‘ keep the way 
of the Lord.” No doubt he told Isaac about the promise 
God had made that his children and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren should go on increasing until they 
were a mighty people, like the stars of heaven for num- 
ber, and that all the nations of the oh, were to be 
blessed through them. 

A strange command. If your kind tities whom you 
loved with all your heart, had given you some great 
gift that made you giad and happy, and then should 
come to you and say, ‘‘ My child, I want that gift ; give 
it back to me again,” could you not take it and lay it 
right in his hand, and wait to see what he was going to 
do with it? 

God often takes back the precious children he gives. 
He says to the father, ‘ I want this child; you : annot 
understand why it is best for me to take him back, but 
I know.” And then, if the father loves God truly, and 
trusts him so that he feels sure ail he does is best and 
kindest, he will say, ‘‘ Take my precious child, whom I 
love ; it must be best for him and for me.” 

This was what God said to Abraham. He. sald, 
‘‘ Abraham, give me the son I gave you—your only 
son, Isaac, whom you love.” And Abraham never once 
thought of refusing or waliing, but prepared at once to 


obey. The strange thing about this command was the 


way in which the Lord asked for Isaac. He did not 
send sickness upon him; but when he was a strong, 
active young lad, perhaps about sixteen years old, the 
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Lord sald to Abraham, ‘‘ Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and offer him for a burnt 

offering, upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of.” 

Did the Lord really wish to have Abraham kill his 
only son, and burn him upon the altar as a sacrifice ? 

No; the Lord wished Abraham to show that he loved 
him s0 much he would not keep back anything from 

him; that he would obey and command, however hard 

_ {t seemed, and that he could trust him to raise bis son 
from the dead and give him back to him again. 

There was no doubt at all about the command : God 
spoke so that Abraham could not be mistaken ; and im- 
mediately Abraham took his son Isaac and two of his 
servants, and some wood for the fire, and went three days’ 
journey to the place of which the Lord had told him. 
When they came near enough so that they could see the 
mountain, Abraham sald to his servants, ‘‘ Abide ye here, 
with the ass,and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, 
and come again to you.” He was sure God would raise 
Isaac again from the dead, because he had promiseé 
that he should be the father of a great people, so he sald, 
‘‘We will come again to you.” They went up the 
mountain together ; Isaac carried the wood and Abra- 
ham carried a knife and some fire in his hand—perhaps 
a torch, or a vessel with coals from their camp-fire. As 
they went on, Isaac wondered that they should have the 
fire and the wood, but nothing for a sacrifice, so he 
said, ‘‘ My father, where is the lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing ?” and his father answered, ‘‘ My son, God will pro- 
vide himself a lamb.” He could not tell Isaac that he 
himself was to be the lamb, but only bade him trust in 
God, as he did. They went on together ,to the spot 
which God had chosen, and there Abraham built an 
altar, and laid the wood in order, and then he bound 
Isaac his son, and Jaid him on the wood. The Lord let 
him go on until] the very moment when he stretched forth 
his hand and took the knife to slay his son. Then he 
called to him from heaven, and said, ‘‘ Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything to him, 
for now I know tbat thou fearest God, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” As 
Abraham looked behind him there was a ram caught in 

the bushes by the horns, and he took him and offered 
him on the alt-r. God knew that Abraham’s love and 
trust were so perfect that he would keep nothing back, 
but obey every commsnd ; but he tried him so that we 
who read the story might know It too, for the Bible 
tells us that all these things were written for our sake, 
that we might learn from them. Long years afterward, 
on that very mountain, an only and beloved Son was 
offered up by his Father and our Father: our Father, 
who loved us so he gave his best beloved to save us ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who loved us so he gladly laid 
down his life to bring us back to God. It is not likely 
that God will ever call us to show our love and obedi- 
ence by such a hard trial as this was, but we can show 

- {tin a thousand little things every day of our lives, and 

go prove that we have the same spirit that Abraham had ; 
for it takes the same kind of grace to be faithful in 
that which is least as in that which is greatest. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


SACRIFICE {s a surrender of something dear to 
us which is made sacred in making us sacred also. 
To be holy is wholly to be. The primitive man finds 
things ajar in his moral life. He feels there is a God ; 
for feeling is often unreason, but often also it is wieer 
and deeper than reason. He sees he is a wrongdoer 
‘against man and the Maker. His conscience smites him. 
He wants peace. How can he get it? How can he get 
peace with man? By making it. He must make 
reparation ; he must do something and be something 
other than what he is. He takes the best of his posses. 
sions and zoes up where God is most manifest {n na- 
ture—on the mountain top—and, with his eyes uplifted, 
he sacrifices the best he has, and fn that sacrifice he dis- 
closes a broken and a contrite heart. It is a figure, an 
object lesson, a crutch for his lame soul. He feels better 
because In that act he has become better. An at-one- 
ment has been effected. He goes down the mountain 
side a better man, lighter hearted, and less likely to cheat 
Lot in a horse-trade. 


God never asks a sacrifice of us that he doene! t give 
us the meavs of making. Heaven has a way of substt- 
tuting the word for the deed as well as the deed for the 
word. I know of people who are always sacrificing for 
other folks who never sacrifice for themselves. Incal- 
culable would the amount of plety be in the world if 
everybody was as pious as every body else would be if he 
was in the next man’s shoes. How often you hear Jones 
say, ‘‘If I was as rich as Brown, what a sight of good 
I’d do with my money !” The number of saints that 
would like to run into heaven on other folks’ coupons is 
intolerably large. 

Sacrifice in primitive religions is an object lesson, but 
as in our times we easily blunder and make the object 


-| place; and it shall remove; 


the subject, the type easily clouds the thing typified. 
I know of many folks who get only the stories in the 
sermons. They remember the illustration, but not 
what’s illustrated. It is easy to forget the Book in the 
pictures. An important lesson was taught Abraham in 
the climax of his religious life. That lesson was this: 
That the spirit of sacrifice is the sacrifice. By a supreme 
test Abraham was brought to consciousness of this fact 
in a marvelous spiritual experience. When we bring our 
gifts to the altar, let us bear in mind they are not gifts 
if we carry them back with us in our wishes. Are you 
sorry you gave so much to that poor family ? Do you 
wish that you scaled down in that subscription you gave 
to the work on the frontier ? Then you've done nothing 
but lie—on the altar. You haven’t laidjanything, much 
less everything, on the altar, as I understood you to say 
you had when you got up in prayer-meeting the other 
night to exhort sinners to repentance. 


I like to think of God as giving all the spiritual proofs 
to righteousness that each mind requires. Some men 
implicitly trust God, though they do not understand 
theodicy. They get a theodicy later on. Abraham did 
not at first understand why he should offer up Isaac, 
but he found out a little later that all God wanted was a 
disposition. The ways of God to men are a mystery 
until we have been dealt with. Many a man never 
would have seen heaven but for a bite of the dust. 
You thought hardly of Providence when you lost your 
fortune, but you now see that prosperity would have 
ruined you. The fact is, we get just what fits us, even 
though we use it to unfitness. And when a man wants 
a certain proof in religion, he is sure to get it if he will 
but hunt for it where God clearly points the way. The 
only way to get cobwebs out of the head 1s to — 
spiders out of the heart. 


Some sacrifiees are more severe than self-sacrifices. 
There isn’t a true father or mother who wouldn’t give up 
his or her own life sooner than the child’s. Itisa harder 
test for Abraham to give up his boy than for him to 
give up Abraham ; but the father will make the sacri- 
fice if it is divinely imperative. That is the grandest 
proof of loyalty of which a grand maniscapable. And 
did ever father dote on boy more than the father of this 
boy, in whom resided all the fruition of God’s prom- 
ises ? 
promise acting on a vigorous and well balanced mind is 
the basis of a divine revelation. Uncommon sense will 
commonly dislodge fanaticism, and may dislodge it 
when, as in Abraham’ case, it had been bred in the 
bone of an idolatrous training. When you get over 
some notion, some inherited creed in politics and relig- 
fon, and come out into a large place, using your mind 
and your whole gifts conscientiously, loyally, intelli- 
gently, then you will know something of that felicity 
of the divine sovereignty within you that Abraham 
experienced when his better ana fuller manhood pro- 
tested : ‘‘ Lay down that knife.” The New comes into 
the world with labor, but it thrives apace, inhausting 
the pure milk of the Word. Was ever a more perilous 
childhood than Jesus’s ? 


If anything set before us to be done is alleged to be 
divinely ordered, and yet confilcts with our sense of 
right, let us make haste slowly, walk just as far as the 
alleged revelation and conscience are able together to 
walk, and when ‘we come to the cross-roads, let us take 
the road to the right. It ts at the cross-roads where 
many people neglect the guideboard. I have found in 
traveling on the country highways that you couldn’t get 
there by following everybody’s directions. I went five 
miles out of the way, then went back and scratched a 
match on the guideboard, and it read, ‘* Five miles to 
;” but I had gone where the finger did not point 
right. 


FAITH AND MOUNTAINS.’ 


By ALEXANDER McKeEnziE, DD. 


** Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
and nothing shall be impossible 


unto you.”’—Matt. xvil., 20. 
HERE seems to be nothing left to desice. Om- 
nipotence lies before men, ready to become theirs. 
Henceforth life will be full of wonderful achievements. 
The proposal of the Lord startles us as we hear it, even 
now, and instinctively we draw our lines around it. It 
needs no lines but those which he drew. It is not an 
isolated assurance, but a part of the great system of 
strength which he gave to the world. This is not a les 
son in the increase of force, but in its transference. 
The conservation of energy is respected, while men 
acquire a strength which oefore they have not possessed. 
At any time God could speak to the mountains, and 


‘they would obey him. He can impart that authority, so 


that men likewise can command mountains. He is not 
creating chaos, but enlarging the order of the world. 
There is to be a closer agreement between wishes and 


1 A sermon preached in the Chapel of Harvard College, Feb- 
| 


The incompatibility of the sacrifice with the f 


works. The strength is not less, nor less divine, when 
it becomes ourown. The one conditional word in this 
instruction is Faith. [ts position defines it. Faith is 
that act, or attitude, of the man by which the power of 
God becomes his power. It opens the soul toward God 
for the reception of strength, and toward the world for 
the-employment of it. We are not called upon to re- 
strict it on either side. The only limitation which ts 
required is the simple and necessary one that the divine 


with the divine will which bestows it—that is, it shall 
serve the same purpose by means of the man which it 
would serve if the man were omitted. It is evident that 
God does not mean to create independent powers. He 
will not give men license, after their own -concelt, to 
move about his mountains and overthrow his syca- 
mines. He wili not put one man’s trees at the mercy of 
another man’s caprice. When he wants a mountain 
removed, or a tree cast into the sea, he will give to the 
willing man the power to do It. 

The incident in which this assurance has its place 
illustrates the working of the principle. The Lord came 
down from his transfiguration to finda crowd gathered 
around the nine disciples whom he had left below, and 
with it a man who had brought his only child that he 
might be healed. The boy suffered grievously, falling 
on the ground, and sometimes into the fire and the 
water. The disciples had tried to cure him, but with- 
out avail. The baffled, heart-broken father, when he 
saw Jesus, cried out, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on my son.” 
‘*And Jesus rebuked the devil, and he departed out of 
him; and the child was cured from that very hour.” 
We have a physician's report of the case, but it adds 
nothing material to the two other accounts of {t. The 
power which was present was able to do this work. The 
disciples had attempted to do it. They failed because 
there was no such connection between the Master and 
the men as would secure his power for their uses. 
When they asked him why they had failed, he answered, 
in effect, Because you did not seek, or receive, the 
strength which was at your disposal. There was 
strength enough and will enough, but no uniting of the 
two in one force and purpose. 

Pass on afew months. There lay at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple a man who had been lame from his 
‘birth. One morning, when Peter and John were going 
into the Temple, they fastened their eyes on this crippled 
beggar, who looked up into their faces expecting to re- 
ceive something. Peter said: ‘‘ Silver aod gold have I 
none: but what I have, that give I thee. In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” The physictan 
who has also described this case adds : ‘‘ He took him by 
the right hand, and raised him up; and {mmedilately his 
feet and his ankle bones received strength, and, leaping 
up, he stooa, and began to walk.”’ The people wondered. 
Peter did not wonder, as he calmly answered them: 
“Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this man ? or 
why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our own 
power or godliness we had made him to walk?” He 
traced back the power to ita source, in Him who had 
been crucified and had been raised from the dead— 
‘* By faith in his name hath his name made this man 
strong.” They had learned their lesson in Galilee. When 
they commanded, the mountain was removed from its 
Diace. At thelr word a man who had never walked 
leaped. Let there be no surprise. It is nothing but 
divine power working through aman. The connecting 
principle we name Faith. 

. The Lord had faith in them. He was willing to trust 
them. Early in his ministry, at Jerusalem, ‘‘ many be- 
lieved in his name, beholding his signs which he did. 
But Jesus did not trust himself unto them.” He knew 
what was inthem. Therefore, while they believed in 
him, which was rational, he did not believe in them, 
which was equally reasonable. To his proven friends 
he intrusted his whole work, committing it to their hands 
as he ascended, and promising to be always with them. 
The most sublime confidence watch the world has ever 
seen was that of our Lord when he went up from Olivet, 
leaving all which had brought him in the hands of men 
who did not know why he had come __s—iBut he knew his 
men. His knowledge was the basis of his trust. He 
knew that he could furnish them for his work, and that 
they would receive and employ his strength. It fs not 
what a thing is, but what he can make it, which the 
workman regards. We should be able to meet confi- 
dence with confidence, to trust as we are trusted. The 
faith which our Lord reposes {n us {is a higher tribute to 
our worth than any bestowment of goods could be. 
Those first friends deserved the trust. They were men, 
but they were true. They believed in him, and kept 
every avenue of their being « pen beforehim. They took 
his thoughts and made them theirown. They set their 
feet into his ways. They attempted whatever he 
required, and they used the strength which he gave to 
them, and gave him the praise for what they had done. 
They have given their names to cathedrals and schools, 
and hold their sainthood in all calendars. They have 
written the date on the papers and books, on the 


charters and treaties of nations—these men, members of 


force which is bestowed shall be used in accordance — 
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a company which on the slope of Hermon was thwarted 
by an epileptic boy. They made his name known 
through all their world, and the revelation of grace and 
truth which he had taught. They established his 
cause, his church, so that it could never be moved. The 
story of his life they wrote in the Gospels which are 
read in allthelanguagesof men. ‘' That which we have 
geen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us.” Nothing failed of all 
which he had promired. Mountains fled before their 
faith, and sycamine trees were cast into the sea. This 
is history, and we ourselves are init. They will hold 
their pre-eminence. Special gifts are for special occa- 
sions. But in all which {s essential theirs was the com- 
mon life of men who will be open on the one side for 
strength and on the other for service. 
y It may be asked why faith, this union with the strong 
one, is required ; why the strength cannot be imparted 
when it is not looked for. It is because men are men. 
Intelligence belongs with the conduct of men. Nothing 
is to be forced upon them. The mountain can be 
moved without its consent, but without his consent the 
man cannot move it. The liberty of action which be- 
longs to his nature is always respected. He has not the 
sembiance, but the reality, of freedom. He is not a plece 
of mechanism, but the child of God. If he becomes 
wise, it is through his own learning. If he becomes 
strong, it is througb his appropriation of strength. Itis 
a free thought and a free will which are to be informed 
with force. It is in deference to the genuine liberty of 
a man that Jesus meets him as one who fs to decide his 
own course. ‘‘If ye have faith, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence.’”’ His words leave no place 
for fatalism or necessity. Faith is the opposite of fate. 
Faith has a distinct character. There is no word which 
is itsequivalent. It is more than belief, and more than 
trust or confidence. There is more of freedom in it, 
and more cf activity. Some acts have their virtue in 
themselves ; others in that outside of themselves with 
which they make connection. The value of faith is not 
in itself, but in that which it secures. Certain men are 
described asthe branches ofa vine. Faith is the act 
by which they ask and receive the life of the vize, so 
that what would be impossible to them as pieces of 
wood gracefully adjusted to a stalk becomes actual 
through their organic union with the vine. What the 
vine can do, the branch, in its measure, can also do. 
That is what ‘‘ branch” means. It is not an appendage, 
but a part. Faith is not, then, the intellectual convic- 
tion of a truth ; the belief that certain things were once 
said and done, or will be said and done in the future. It 
is the practical bellef in the p-esent. It takes hold 
upon that which is at hand. I do not lower my cup 
into the well merely because a patriarch dug it and 
drank of it; but because there is water in it now, and I 
am thirsty and I can draw life out of its depths. Faith 
brings my cup and Jacob’s well together, and I drink 
and lift up mine head. I believe that the Lord can 
move the mountain. I take hold of his present strength 
and order the mountain across the plain. I might believe 
and do nothing. Faith is belief in action. I might 
speak and effect nothing. Faith quickens the command 
with a divine energy. The power reaches the mountain. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Faith as a grain of mustard-seed.” Its 
dimensions are not its most important quality. It may 


be small, yet effective. This is for the reason that its. 


strength is not limited to itself. A great force can reside 
in aslender wire. But the current must be admitted, 
and not broken. The distinctive thing in a seed is not 
its siz3, but its mature. It i3 narrow, but it has in it the 
tree. Its original, inimitable quality is life. A plece 
of wood of the same form, and a hundred times larger, 
would remain a plece of wood until it became less, 
Change of condition could do nothing for it. It would 
remain a piece of wood. But put the seed in its place, 
and it enlarges its life till men rest under its shadow, 
and birds bu'ld nests among its leaves. It is able to 
establish vital connections. The earth marks its pres- 
ence, and listens to its call. Its demands are answered. 
From every direction the forces of the ground hasten to 
it. The sun proffers his light and heat, and sends them 
millions of miles. The clouds come from off the sea at 
its summons, and give the early and the latter rain. 
All the air is full of ministries, delicate and abundant, 
lavished upon the willing, waiting seed. Heaven and 
earth are moved at {ts coming. What wonder that with 
these living forces pouring into it, taking up its life into 
their own, and bearing it out into the world, instead of 
the thorn should come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier should come up the myrtletree? When Orion 
girds himself with his bands and the Pleiades give their 
sweet influences, the seed becomes more than a seed. 

A man’s faith is a principle of life. It may not be 
great, but it must be alive. Then can all life become 
his. The wil] and wisdom of God find him ; the power 
of the Almighty touches him. The Eternal] Spirit enters 
into his spirit. Divine grace and truth are his. He 
opens his life to them, his being thrills at their ap- 
proach and throbs with their energy. They become 


- thought in his thought, will in his will, life in his life. 


What wonder that with this constant, persistent energy 
adding itself to his life, adding his life to itself, when 
the command issues from his lips the mountain starts ! 

But faith, to have any such power as this, must be 
complete. It is not a separate, disjointed act. Indeed, 
it is less an act tian the man acting. It does not makea 
point of contact with the divine, but it forms the con. 
tact all along the line of being. The whole life touches 
the whole life. The effort at distinct acts of religion and 
distinct religious states must always be disappointing. 
As virtue engages the entire man, so must religion. 
Honesty, charity, patriotism, claim the whole. Religion 
never consents to a rival, and never divides time with a 
competitor. ‘‘The Lord whose name is Jealous is a 
jealous God.” Thou shalt love the Lord.with all thine 
heart and soul and mind and strength, is the uniform 
requirement. God might have asked nothing. If he 
asked anything, it had to be the whole. When we give 
thus liberally we receive liberally. Prayer is not the 
occasional cry of a man in an emergency ; it {s the habit- 
ual attitude of the soul—the unbroken intercourse, now 
silent, now rising into words. Faith fs not an intermit- 
tent confidence, but the steady repose of the soul upon 
the life which it shares. Apart from God there {s no 
life. United to him, there is fullness of life. Many 


things can be spared, but there must be this. A man may 


be poor and blind and weak ; his philosophy may be 
crude and his theology faulty ; his mental processes may 
be confused and his spiritual experlences undefined ; 
but if through all its length his life touches God’s l!fe, 
and God’s life reaches into his, he wlll live. The truth 
which is in him will grow up Into the light ; his seed 
will become a tree, and the birds in thelr nests wll] set 
his name to music. 
‘*Oh, not in distant starry skies, 
In vastness not abroad, 
But everywhere in his whole self 
Abides the whole of God. 
_** Bat God is never so far off 
As even to be near ; 
He is within: our spirit is 
The home he holds most dear.’’ 


The faith which brings to us the power of God turns 


our life, with its new force, to the work which he ap. 


points. Power is for use. God does not hesitate to 
make our work greater than our ability. Our life is 
laid out upon that plan. The builder constructs the 


| nothing should appall us. 


engine and assigns its task with the understanding that 


there is to be in it a force that is not of it. Man Is 
made with a like intention. 


mighty strength” is to enter into him. The plan of his 


life, disclosed in his bones and in his brain, assumes an 


independent force which is to work in him. It de 
mands more than we possess. For the Maker intends. 
to supply the force as he provides the work. God 
never shrinks from the unattainable. A man’s wil] 
boasted, ‘‘ There shall be no Alps.” In his con- 
stant thought there are no Alps. His sketch of our 
life makes no account of mountains: . 
be disturbed if we have learned the first lesson in force, 
and by faith have drawn the divine strength into the 
divine purpose. We can diepense with the added 
energy. In that case we dispense with the added 
work. Somethings we can do without faith. There 
is a power which a man has in his own right. When 
this is like a mountain, he can move a mustard-seed. 
Faith reverses the terms, Men differ among themselves. 
They differ as plainly in their relation to God. The 
differences appear in their lives. Bicrn or Thorfinn will 
make a longer voyage than Eric, because they are 
bolder men. But Bilorn will push his ship further 


The ‘‘ breath of the Al- 


nor shall we. 


south than Thorfinn, if he has a stronger wind and. 


a better chart. We need not fear our work, nor 
turn aside from our duty. The hungry multitude 
need not depart, though we have but five loaves, 
if we are bidden to give them to eat. We might 
well attempt larger things. Few men have made 
proof of their ability. Life need not be spent in 
the valleys. Our way need not be shut in by hills. The 
promise is distinct, rational, effective. Dare anything 
which is duty. Belleve in yourself because God be- 
lieves in you, and accept the honor of high ¢eerv- 
ice. Leibnitz said that all difficult things are 
easy, and all easy things are difficult. If the 
hard thing drives us to God, it becomes easy in the 
act. Farragut repeated Lord Collingwood’s saying, 
that we are not to be afraid of dcing too much. It was 
one of our own scholars who taught that the weight of 
the universe presses on the shoulders of every man to 
hold him to his task. ‘‘ The only path of escape known 
in all the world of God is performance. You must do 
your work before you shall be released.” How all 
things hold us up to God, and every thought of great- 
ness puts us under bonds to trust and recelve ! West- 
minster Abbey holds no nobler dust than his who 
faced the darkness and desperation of Africa, and 
single-handed forced his way into its deadly gloom, 
and earned a place among England’s kings. He took 
fast hold upon the promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you al- 


way, even unto the end of the world,” and nothing was , 


too distant or too dreadful. ‘‘It isthe word of a gen- 
tleman cf the most sacred and strictest honor, and 
there’s an end on’t.” Is there anything to stir the am- 
bition, to nerve the arm, to empower the life, like the 
summons of our God, ho throws the impoasible at our 
feet and bids us take it up, and about his demands binds © 
the cords of his promises? Is there anything so gener- 
ous and heroic as the appeal which staris and startles 
our faith? ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth un me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do.” But it 
is not merely for the accomplishment of our work 
that the promise is made to our fafth: Faith bas its 
work within us, upon our own beiog and character. 
The pure in heart are to see God. Men are to be born 
the second time, and anew created unto good works. 
Only the divine, spiritual energy can save us in the 
profoundest, sublimest wants, Man is too great for 
self-reformation, and only God can save us and make 
holiness more than an inspiration, changing his proph- 
ecy into our bicgraphy. The Pharisees were right— 
** Who can forgive sins but God only ?” The Rabbi 
was right when he thought that the words cf the Carist 
called for more than human power—‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.” We walt this right in the presence of the Son 
of God. The appeal is still the same; still to our 
faith. 

It is written that whosoever belleve'h on him hath 
everlasting life. He gives himself to us in his cleans- 
ing, transforming, and sanctifying power. He redeems 
and renews and makes us branches of himself. The 
life of God comes to usin him we name Saviour and 
Lord. The faith in him brings to us our duty and our 
strength. We need not seek these in the heavens, or 
go down into the deeps. The grace is nigh us, where 
we can receive it; and life is near us, where we can use 
it. Near and afar Eternity is ours, but we are his, and 
Visions of greatness will not 
disappoint if we keep faith with Him who calls us. We 
are overpowered when we stand alone or think of our 
endless being. ‘‘ Will it never stop ? never ?’ cries the 
child. Can we bear the forever ? Can we endure centu- 
rles which have no pause, ages which shall never cease ? 
It is when we can feel God that we dare tolive. ‘‘ He 
that doeth the will of God ablideth forever.” 

It is written on the wall across the way that they 
‘* shall shine as the stars, forever and ever.” Can wekcep 
our place so long and shine steadily—in perpetuas ter: 
nitates? Surely we need more than our human wit and 
grace and force to meet these eternal years. We shall 
go nowhere away from his presence—that {s our hope. 
‘* Because of him ye shall live ’’—that is our life. 

** Great God ! our lowliness takes heart to play 
Beneath the shadow of thy state. 
“We share in what is infinite ; ’tis ours, 
For we and it alike are thine ; 


What I enjoy, great God, by right of thee, 
Is more than doubly mine.’’ 


GOLDEN KEYS. 


By MARGARET HAycRAFT. 


“** What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days 
like these ? 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys !’”’ 

VOR STRETTON quoted the words with a hopeless 

Jaugh that cut the heart of his wife like a kn'fe. 

“‘It is true eneugh, Dora,” he said, despairingly. 
‘* Have I not applied day after day for esftuations, only 
to wear oul my shoe leather uselessly ? I was told yes- 
terday there were five hundred applicants for the clerk- 
ship advertised last week; I see plainly enough every 
outlet of hope is closed to me.” 

Dora touched him softly with the hand of her tiny 
babe. 

=? Senwen's gate opens when the world’s is shut,’ ” 
she said, gently. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, love, what 
your mother used to say—that the golden keys held by 
the children of God are prayer and faith ? Do not speak 
as if we were friendless, husband, while God is living 
still to hear and answer prayer.” 

‘*My mother was a saint, and you are another,” sald 
Ivor Stretton, fondly. ‘‘ Life cannot be altogether dark 
while you and the children are spared to me ; but we 
have had trouble upon trouble ever since my last i]]ness. 
I wish now I had not sold my share in the old farm ; I 
ought to havo taken care that you and the bairns would 
recelve a regular provision after—” 

** Don't, Ivor !” cried Dora, drawing near to him, with 
the first look of fear he had seen in her brave face during 
the days of trouble. ‘‘I am sure you are getting better, 
Ivor; your cough is far less troublesome, and I am 
thankful you are relieved from the anxieties of the farm, 
for smal] capftal and bad harvests used to worry you s0 
much.” 

“But my weak health has absorbed nearly all our 
money, Dora. Do you know I have less than fifty 
pounds now in the bank ?” ; 

‘* Yes, I know,” she answered, her voice} faltarirg'fo 
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a moment as she remembered’ heavy medical expenses | 
still unmet. ‘‘ But the barrel of meal wasted not, neliher 
did the cruse of ofl fail, in the days of need of old, In 
His own good time, Ivor darilog, if we do ail we can, 
and just leave the rest to him, God will make our way 
clear before us.” 

Her husband could not utterly despond while her 
cheetizg words of Christian trust rang like music ia his 
ears. ‘‘ Lord, I believe,” cried the peor fellow in his 
heart, ashamed of his depression; ‘‘help thou mire 
—unbeltef.” 

Ivor Stretton had passed through much that was cal. 
culated to try the strongest faith. Year after year of 
bad seasons, combined with his physical weakness, had 
sorely discouraged him as to farming ; he had taken a 
partner, but somehow the two did not pull together sat- 
isfactorily—perhaps S:retton found {it harder than he 
had expected to see another man master where his fam- 
ily had ruled so long—and at last a serfous lung trouble 
decided him to sell the share that rematned to him, and 
seek the best London advice concerning hia chest. He 
took suburban apartmentr, feeling better at first for the 
change and rest from respone{bility, and doubtiog not 
that he would soon hear of some Iight employment that 
would enable him to support his wifa and three little 
children ; but he had not the slightest !dea of the diffi. 
culties before him in his search for work, and as it grad. 
ually dawned uron him that within a few months at 
most his last soverefgn must be changed, with perhaps 
no prospect of replacing it, his mental conditifon sffected 
his body, and Li3 frame grew feeble and weary as of 
old. 

Dora had, almost as soon as they were scttled {n their 
lodgings, quietly looked about for sewing. ‘‘I was 
always fond of my needle, you Enow,”’ ste raid, when 
Ivor objected, ‘‘ and I can stitch sway while I take care 
of the chlidren. J)!d you think I was too proud to sew 
for money, Ivor? My only pride is {in my dear ones, 
and for them, if necessary, I could undertake far more 
than a little plain work.” 

A far harder task awaited her, to which sat firat the 
Master mercifully vetled her eyes; but the hour came 
at last when, as most of us have felt at some time in our 
experience, her cup of trial scemed 80 fujl that she could 
only cast herself at the feet of her Lord, and cry, ‘‘ Thou 
knowest.” 

Her husband was out one day when Dr, Travers, a 
kindly faced but rather b’unt pbysician, cal'ed to see 
him. 


‘‘Tam glad of the opportunity of speaking privately | 


to you, Mrs. Stretton,” be remarked ; for poor Dora had 
nervously avoided a (éte-.i (é/e with the doctor, perhaps 
with a secret consciousness that he had no good news for 
her, ‘‘ You can break what I have to say better than / 
can to Mr. Stretton. Nay, do not look so frightened ! 
He has naturally a fine constitution, and {s in no imme. 
diate dangcr, but the present {s a critical time with him, 
and a voyage just ncw would work wonders for him. 
To speak plainly, Mrs. Stretton, he ast have a good 
long voyage. Let him goto Australia and back again ; 
if be continues here through the severo winter that {fs 
threatening, I will not answer for the consequences. I 
shculd advise you all to settle in Australla, if possible, 
but do not let him de!ay at present to make any perma- 
ment arrangement; the vcyage itself is what I desire for 
him, and I would have him get off to-morrov af it could 
possibly be managed.’ 

By the time her husband came home the s!gns of the 
bitter tears bad all been washed away, and Dora was 
fullcf the Australlan project, which startled Ivor and 
aroused his decided opposition, for, as he sald, they had 
no money to throw away after Dr. Travers’s fancies. 
But Dora persuaded him to call at the doctor’s surgery 
that evening, and Dr. Travers so emphatically insisted 
upon the voyage that he began to wonder {if by any 
means it could be accomplished. 

‘*T should like you to go comfortably, love,” said 
Dora : ‘you are not strong enough to rough ft. For 
my sake, and the sake of our little ones, get all the 
benefit you can from the change, and ‘then what a happy 
meeting we shall.all have together when you come back 
strong and stout !’ 

In the end, a few articles of silver that they had 
brought with them from Cairnbrook Farm—llttle famfly 
hefirlooms—and one cr two gold.trinkets which Dora 
possessed, found their way to a shop where such articles 
were purchased ; and the proceeds of the sale, added to 
part of their resdy money, sent Ivor on his way, 
with many a reluctant misgiving as to leaving his wife 
alone, but reassured by the steadfast look in her brown 
eyes, a8, with her children rourd her, she bade him 
good by. 

‘* We have still several pounds in the bank, ” she sald, 
‘‘and our wants are few and simple; when those are 
drawn out, Ishall, no doubt, have commenced teaching, 
for I have put papers In the shops round about applying 
for pupils. We skall do famously, Ivor; come back to 
your nest quite well, and we will either stay here all 
together or emigrate, as we may be directed then.” 

But after he had gone, and she had hushed wai 


|and cent at last for Dr. 


walling of Douglas and Davie, ber bonnie blue-eyed boys. 


for ‘*‘ Dad,” the brave womanly heart broke down, and 
sho lay so ill for days that the landlady grew frightened. 
Travers. Good Mrs. Brown 
had teken the children Into her klichen, to be out of 
aight ard hearlag, but Dr. Travers caused Buby to be 
borne to the sick-room in trlumph by her two little 
brothers, and the aight of the three tiny, helpless faces 
that depended upon her seemed to give Dora new 
strength. 

Dr, Travers had no tdea of the real circumstances 
of the Strettons; he had heard his patient was a re- 
tired farmer, and knowing nothing of the shifts where- 
with the voyage had becn mansged, he had no hest- 
taticn fa taking the money for bis account, the psyment 
of which he would have declined, in Ivor'’s absence, 
had he been aware how near were Dora and her chil. 
dren to the vergecf need. But Dora hated debt, and, 
feeling she was a competent teacher, she trusted to her 
expected pupils, and drew cut most of the money left 
in the bank to pay the doctor's bijl. Her next step 
was to move to more lowly spartments, where, amid 
poor, hard-working folk, she met with little neighborly 
acts of consideration that showed her the spirit of 
Christ dwelt in many a heart in that humble alley. 

The pupils did not appear, however; the suburb in 
which she lived was one already overcrowded by teacb- 
ers, and though she could atlil procure a little piafn 
work, it was all she could do to find bread and butter 
for her growing boys, and to keep her baby healthy and 
happy. 

‘You'll soon hear from your good man, Mrs. S'ret- 
ton,” sald a worthy woman, a Jaundresa, who lived 
below; ‘‘things will brighten a bit when you see his 
writing. I know just how it is—many’s the time I’ve 
watched the postman when Robins has been over at 
Tilbury or Gravesend ; one don’t seem so Jonesome after 
one’s got a bit of writing.” 

‘*Oh, yes! I shall soon get a letter now,” sald Dora, 
day after day. Shehad left her new address at the post- 
office, and written to every port where Ivor could pos- 
sibly recelve a letter ; but from him came nelther word 
neraign. In her extremity, when her boys began to go 
hungry to bed; too brave, too loving, to ask for bread 
when the pence for the loaves were so hard to procure, 
Dora wrote to the head of the institution where she had 
been trained, and whcre she had continued as teacher 
till her marriage. 

‘‘They have so many to keep,” she thought, “‘ they 
have no help to spsre; but Miss Aytouns kind heart 
will give me some advice as to what I can do.” 

The answer was swift and full of sympathy from her 
old friend. 

‘‘We have two vacancies in the house for juntor 
boys,” sald Miss Aytoun ; 
the committee that till your circumstances improve they 
consent for Dougias and Davie to be taken in ; you can, 
of course, recelve them back when better able to support 
them.” 

One by one, Dora felt that her treasures were pagsing 
from her, 
home might be offered for her boys, and her first {m 
pulse was to refuse the proposal; but her eyes fel on 
Davie’s worn, patched, chilly sult, and she saw how 
thin her handsome Douglas was becoming; she put 
from her heart the pride that refused other care for her 
boys, and she.knew that the Master would forgive the 
yearning with which sho clasped and kissed those little 
white, wondering faces, even when the secretary of the 
institution, who was traveling thither from London, 
made a spectal stoppage by the way to call at her lodg- 
ing and take charge of the I{ttle travelers. 

‘* We'll be good,” safd Douglas, with quivering IIp, 
but standing firm as a little soldier. 

‘“ But we wants to come back for Tismass,” sald 
Davie, anxlously, and Dora nodded the promise that at 
Christmas-time they would return. 

With straining eyes she watched the little shori legs 
trotting along on elther side of the secretary. Oh, blessed 
Christmas.time ! make haste to comfort the mother-heart, 
to bring some tidings of the loved one on deep waters, 
and to shelter the three little birds of the home nest ba- 
neath one roof again |! 

The quiet snows began to fall, and there came special 
need of fuel, for Baby sickened through catching a chiil. 
Dora had. no good tidings to send Miss Aytoun, who 
advised her to leave the boys where they were comfort- 
ably fed and clothed. So, while the bells of Noel rang, 
she kept her Christmas alone, save for the little one that 
sometimes stirred her heart with alook from I vor’s eyes. 

‘*T must keep my little Dorothy snug and warm,” she 
thought, wistfully, bending over the cradle; ‘‘I will 
take my parcel of work home presently, and then, if 
they pay me, I can buy more coa!.” 


‘* Suppose they do not pay you ?” whispered the voice 


of doubt, striving to overcome her trust. 

‘* Then—then,” her heart replied, as for a moment she 
laid down the work and pressed her wedding-ring pas- 
slonately to her lips, ‘‘ rather than Baby should be cold, 
I will pledge my wedding -ring,” 


‘fyou are so well known to. 


It had never occurred to her that ancther 
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But ere she left that upper room, hallowed so often by 
the vofce of prsyer, she folded. ker hands and besought 
that she might not have to give up her ring. 

‘Nothing is too hard fr thee, Lord,” she prayed ; 
‘it {sin thy power to he]p me, so that I can keep my 
precious ring. I leve it so dearly, and if thou wilt, 
thou canst. Father, with thee I leave it; thy will, not 
mine, be done.” 


ing company that evening, and gave the servant the 
mestaze: ‘ Tell the needlewoman to look In another 
ttme for money.” Dora turned heartsick from the 
shining windows toward the poorer quarter of the town, 
where her ring must supply the pressing need ci coal; 
as she went, a hymn floatéd out to her from a little 
mission church. 

She Hogored llstentag on. the steps, calmed ‘and 
soothed by the sacred song, then went on her way, with 
her brown eyes noticing ia the quiet skles how the stars 
were coming out one by one. 

‘“‘Can you tell me if I am going right for Garden 
Row ?” asked a gentieman, pausing hesitatingly in front 
of her.. The !amplight fell on her flushing face—but 
she knew his volce bi fore he saw her. 

** Tyor—hushanid 

My poor Dora! my dar’ing—you have been ill ! On, 
thank heaven—thaink heaven we are together! I will 
never leave you sgiin.” 

He was shocked to tecogniz2 by her dress, and yet 
more by her face, how she had struggled; he broke 
down completely when she took him home to the fireless 
room where Baby slept in her flc wer llke beauty, and 
he made her sit still, wrapned in his warm coat, while 


he sent Mrs. Higgs’s boys for fucl and bullt up a cozy 
fire. 


}  “* Now tell me all my brave Dora has borne,” he sald, 
ehafing the hands that clung to him. 

But in his arms Dora had no memory for trouble; the 
days cf care seemed like a dresm. and this was the 
blessed waking—to look on her husband’s face, tanned, 
ruddy, and really vigorous-locking. 

was very fll going out,” hesa'd, ‘‘and really could 
not write. [Thad your letters asking me to address to Gar- 
den Row, but I got so down-hesrted and discouraged, 
not befng able to send you good news or help, that I 
could not bring myself to write till I had something 
cheertng to tell you.’ 

‘Your handwriting would have been enough,” said 
Dora, her ringed hand caressing his face. 

‘‘T was in one of my moods,” hesald ; ‘‘ feeling as if 
every body were against me, and Heaven had forsaken 
me; but you must have been praying for me, Dora, for 
one day, after many fruitless epplications to many farm- 


words came to my soul like a message from Heaven: 
‘Call upon Me fn the day of trouble; I wil! deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify Me! I wrestled with God in 
prayer, and though the answer was delayed, he gave me 
even then the certainty that he was my Friend and 
Helper. But, Dera, I have good news for you now— 


What do you think? I came scross Jem Watson !” 

The man you forgave for try!ng to steal 

‘Yes ; the black sheep of Catrnbrook, the drunkard 
and poacher whom no one would employ: don’t you 
remember I found out his wife was starving—hls babo 
was dying when he stole my sheep? Weil, we forgave 
bim, and you looked after his wife a bit, and we got a 
few things together and helped them to emigrate—It was 
the first year we were married. He says the way you 
spoke to him then was the turning-point fu his life: he 
is a sturdy, hard-working fellow out there, and man- 
ages a sheep farm for a large proprietor. The poor fel. 
low simply overflowed with thankfulness; he and his 
wife could not do enough for me. His employer was 


gond deal about cattle, Watson begged him to see me; 


Well, the gentleman happened to know our vicar at 
Calrnbrook, and had heard about us before—iadeed, 
your name had been mentioned as a special help in the 
parish. He has engaged me, darling, and pald me some- 
what in advance, and he wants us tos‘ar: for cur new 
home as soon a8 wecan berealy. You are not afraid 
to cross the ocean with me? I! feel strong enough to be 
valiant protector now.” 
‘‘T shall have my boys again,” sald Dora, brokenly, 
as she told her husband where thay had gone. ‘‘ Ivor, 
that school must be ihe richer for our happiness. Oh, 
what can we do show our thankfulness to God ?” 
- ** Bellewe in him henceforth with the irust of little 
children,” eafd her husband, reverently. ‘‘ He promised 
never to leave us nor forsake us ; he has kert hia word. 
Ail things seemed against me, butevenas I prayed there 
shone a light through the clouds.” 
‘*The light of the Father's face,” 
We have proved it true that— 
‘“** The soul upon its knees holds God by the hand.’” 


whlspered I) ra, 


| —| The Quiver, 


The lady whose work she had finished was enterta'n- 


ers In outlying stations for promise of work that would . 
enable me to come back for you and the children, the | 


news better than my hopes, better even than my prayers. 


wanting an overseer for another farm, and as I know a 


[ was there a month on trial—it is a splendid climate. — 
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NEW YORK PRESBYTERY ON INSPIRA- 
TION. 


T a meeting of the New York Presbytery on Mon- 

day of last week the quastion of the ineplration of 

the Scriptures was discussed, and the following resolu- 
tions. offered by Dr. Howard Crosby, were adopted : 

‘“« Whereas, Loose views touching the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures have become current in certain parts of the 
Christian Church ; and, 

‘* Whereas, It becomes the Presbyterian Church to give 
forth no uncertain sound on so vital a doctrine at any crisis 
when its teachings may be questioned ; therefore, 

‘« Resolved, that the Presbytery hereby emphasizes the 
declarations of the Confession of Faith, ‘the Holy Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testament are the Word of 
God ’ (Chapter 1, Paragraph 4), that the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek are immediately 
inspired of God (Chapter 1, Paragraph 8), and that there is 
a consent of all their parts (Chapter 1, Paragraph 5).”’ 


NEW YORK Y. M. C. A. CONVENTION. 


HE twenty-first annual convention of the State 

Young Men’s Christian Association met at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Utica on Thursday of last 
week. Between five hundred and six hundred delegates 
were present. Among them was an unusually large 
number of business men prominent in their respective 
The delegation of clergymen was also very large. 
After a song service by Ira D. Sankey, Russell Sturgis, 
Jr., of Boston, Mass., made the opening address. His 
theme was: ‘‘The Young Men of the World. What 
Can We Do to Bring Them into One Common Christian 
Brotherhood ?” In the evening Edmund P. Piatt, of 
Poughkeepsie, the Secretary, presented the anuual re- 
port of the Association. It stated that there are now 
1,060 Young Men’s Christlan Associations in the 
State, seventeen new ones having been organized 
during the year. There bas also been an encoursging 
increase in the number of buildings used for Associa- 
tion purposes and of General Secretaries who give their 
whole time to the work. On the following day a fund 
of nearly $8 000 was subscribed for the employment of 
two additional Assistant State Secretaries. Among the 


ciation in Paris, who is in this country to examine the 


TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 
R. CHARLES F. WINGATE says that the tota) 
of deaths among our armies in the battlefields of 
the Civil War was sixty-seven thousand ; the total of 
deaths from infectious diseases during the last four years 
in New York Clty has been sixty thousand. In both 
cases the period of time is the same, and the number of 
deaths not far from the same. The public fully realizes 
the appa'ling nature of the Civil] War. It ts high time 
that it reallzed the nature cf the tenement-house system 
which breeds and feeds infections. 

A crusade against this tenement-house system has been 
ipaugurated. During the last political campaign the 
supporters of Mr. George emphasized the unwholesome 
condition of the poorer districts as a proof that the old 
parties had systematically ignored their interests. The 
argument made its impression upon Mr. George's antag- 
onists. A bill has been brought before the Logislature 
to compel Jandlords to provide proper drainage for their 
houses, and better light and air for every room in which 
families eat or sleep The measure was drafted by the 
New York Sanitary Reform League; and the sentiment 
in its favor, as shown by the press and the petitions, has 
proven so strong that the Secretary of the League feels 
certain of the passage of the bill. The politicians see 
that the reform means votes. S»me of them are prepared 
to go still further than the bill now befsre the Legisla- 


Meanwhile those who have the reform at heart are 
keeping up the work of agitation. Not long ago the 
‘* Morning Journal” began an sctive crusade, engaging 
Mr. Wingate as special commissioner to expose the evils 
of the present system, and investigate the complaints 
which the dwellers in tenements have to make. Thou- 
sands of cards were sent out asking workingmen for 
confidential communications. The questions atked 
were: ‘“‘Is the hovse kept clean? Is the cellar wet ? 
Are there bad amells? Is garbage removed promptly? 
What sickness, !f any ? Any deaths in the past year ?” 
From day to day the ‘‘ Journal” publishes 
these complaints, and immediate investigation is instt- 
tuted. Public attention has been drawn to the crusade. 
Letters of sympathy comeino fromall sides. Theclergy- 
men of the city have jofmed with the workingmen in 
indorsing the movement. Mr. Ratnsfor¢, Dr. Hall, and 
about thirty others have promised to devote a Sunday to 
the subject of the reform. Many of them gave last Sun- 
day. As one of them expressed it, ‘‘ A reform that 
touches the home {s the direct concern of the church.” 

The facts which Mr. Wingate is bringing before 
the public fully warrant the prominence which has 


cle Mr. Wingate showed a diagram giving the death 
rate in an average community. In such a com 
munity as many people die over the age of sixty as 
under the age of five, and thera are as many of these 
two classes as there are of those who die between 
the ages of five and sixty That {s to say, the figures 
1, 2, 1, represent, respectively, the proportion of the peo- 
ple who die before the age of five, between the ages of 
five and sixty, and over sixty. This is in the average 
community ; but among the rookeries of the East Side 
the deaths among children, instead of constituting 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole, constitute sixty-five 
per cent.! Mr. Wingate, therefore, makes an earnest 
appeal in behalf of the children of the poor. In the 
articles referred to he publishes a ‘‘ Black List” of the 
houses in which the sanitary condition is at its worst. 
Each list is incased in a black border. One of these 
reads as follows : 

No. 404 East Fourteenth Street—95 tenants ; 33 deaths 
in 5 years; 13 deaths in one year. 

No. 211 Greene Street—125 tenants ; 
years. 

No. 206 Forsyth Street—79 tenants ; 


24 deaths in 4 
15 deaths in 3 


No. 241 Monrce Street—76 tenants; 40 deaths in 5 
years ; 10 deaths in 1 year. 

No. 217 Mott Street—59 tenants : 19 deaths in 4 years, 
etc , etc. 

The boycotting of this list has not oat been denounced 
as criminal. Some of the worst buildings are reserved 
for special descriptions. But it is not necessary to go 
into details about these ; those in the Black List are bad 
enough. Mr. Wingate has prepared a cut representing 
one of these rovkerles built twenty years ago, and by its 
side a monument made of the hundred coffins which 
have passed out of Its doors. The monument reaches 
twice as high as the building ! 

The present crusade has a definite programme. A 
part of the ‘‘ work that must be done” {is stated as 
follows : 

‘““Vacate and if necessary destroy any building whose 
high death-rate and condition _— that it is unfit for occu” 
pancy. 

‘Cut light-shafts so as to supply every hall and interior 
bedroom with direct light and air. 

‘“*Clean out and abolish the stale beer dives as moral and 
physical nuisances. 

‘*Provide small parks and breathing-places in every 
crowded section.’’ 

The power to carry out most of these reforms already 
resides in the Board of Haalth, and the tenement-house 
reformers intend to arouse a public opinion which shall 
compel the exercise of this power. In London, says Mr. 
Wingate, it is now a frequent occurrence for the Health 
Board to order the abandonment and demolition of un- 
wholesome tenements If London can biing its land- 
lords to terms, New York can do the same. A man’s 
house may be his own castle, but he has no right to har- 
bor therein such a public enemy as an infectious disease, 


COLLEGE Y. M. C. A. 


HE Fifth Annual Conference of the Young Men’s 

Christian Associations of New England Colleges 

was in session at Yale, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

About 150 delegates were present. The programme, as 
arranged, was as follows : 


The first meeting of the Convertion will be opened with 
an address of welcome by Mr. Huntington, ’87. The speech 
of the evening will be made by the donor of Dwight Hall, 
Mr. Elbert B. Monrce. President Dwight and Dr. Barbour 
will also assist in the exercises. The next meeting will be 
held Satarday morning at nine o’clock, and will be devoted 
to the discussion of the following topics: ‘‘ The Duty of 
Associations to New Students;’’ ‘College Association 
Rooms and Buildings, Their Value and Use, and How to 
Secure Them ;”’ ‘“* How Shall We Reach Unconverted S8tu- 
dents ?’’ ** The College Association Bible Training Class.”’ 
After these subjects have been fully discussed, the Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, will speak on ‘‘ The Use of 
the Word with the Unconverted,’’ after which a recess will 
be taken until 2pm. The rest of the day will be occupied 
as follows: From 2 to 2:30 p.m., reports of colleges on their 
** Method of Bible Study.”’ From 2:30to03:15 p m., Professor 
Harper witl speak on ‘‘ The Study of the Bible by College 
Students.’’ From 3:15 to 4 T. J. Swift, ’84, will dis- 
cuss ‘* The College Graduate in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association.’’ From 4 to 4:15 p.m., Mr. Paddefoot will give 
a talk on ‘‘ Mission Work in the West.’’ In the evening the 
topic of ‘‘ Miesions’’ will be fully discussed, and addresses 
made by Messrs. L. D. Wishard, of Princeton, and 8. K. 
Sanders, of the Theological School. Messrs. Wilder and 
Foreman, graduates of Princeton, will also speak. The 
service on Sunday in the chapel will be conducted by the 
Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., of this city. A general 
meeting will be addressed in the afternoon by the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D., also of this city. 


There was a notable wedding in the Congregational 
church at Salt Lake City the other day. The groom was 
Hong Hop, one of the leading Chinese merchants of the 
city, who has discarded the Chinese garb, joined the Con. 
gregational Church, and become an anti-Mormop. The 
bride was a comely young English girl who came to this 
country only six months ago. 


A CHURCHMAN’S VIEW. 

Mr. Fditor : 

FRIEND has handed to me a letter written by a 

respected clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal) 

Church, and published in The Christian Union. The sub- 
ject of the letter is that of “ concessions” made “ to 
promote the unity of Protestant Christendom,” especial) 
stress being laid upon the {idea of ‘‘ reordination ” with a 
hypothetical form. The writer urges ‘‘ the Protestant 
clergy of influence” ‘‘to meet us half-way,” and ‘‘to 
consent to reordination”” if our Bishops were willing to 
preface the service with the words, ‘‘If thou hast not 
already the true office of deacon or priest,” or some 
such expression. I would first call attention to the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ meet «s half-way ” and ‘‘ our Bishops,” for 
it is in the use of such expressions that the reverend 
writer betrays his position. He evidently regards his 
sect—styled_ Protestant Eplscopal—as the chosen sect ; 
but, ‘unhapplly, there is to be found in his denomina. 
tion a pecullar thing in the way of unity; viz, ‘‘ epls- 
copal ordination,” his ‘‘conviction of the necessity of 
which is very strong.” The strength of this necessity 
lies, it 1s to be supposed, in the fact that in the Prayer- 
Book, to which he {s bound by sacred pledges, it is 
declared, on the authority of ‘‘ Holy Scripture and 
ancient authors,” that ‘‘ from Christ’s time the order of 
bishops has existed in Christ's Church,” and that 
‘‘episcopal ordination ” {s requisite for “‘ lawful author- 
ity.” In the face of this solemn declaration, and the 
whole tenor of the Prayer- Book, the reverend author of 
the article says to the outside brethren: If you will 
only ‘‘meet us half-way, and accept our Bishops,” 
there may be introduced an ‘‘if’’ for your tender con- 
sciences, 

Let me assure the writer of the article and the readers 
of The Christian Union that there is not a handful of 
plous, wel/-instructed Jaymen of the Church (I do not 
speak of the clergy) who would approve of such {deas. 
They believe the Ept:copate to be a divine instf:ution, 
and would regard it as an act of irreverence to invoke 
the blessing of God on such a sacred rite as that of ordi- 
nation with the possibility in the mind of the rec!pfent 
that it was an unnecessary or sperfluous act Such per. 
formance would be a sin in which both parties would 
participate : he who subjected himself to such a sacred 
ordinance with a doubt, and the bishop who trifled with 
the gift intrusted to him in the recognition of such a 
doubt. With such a doubt, where is there a place for 
faith ? And without faith, what is the value of such or 
any religious ceremony ? The Episcopate is regarded 
by Churchmen as an institution of the visible and 
organic kingdom of Christ ; not the possession of a sect, 
to be lowered or compromised, but to be upheld in its 
integrity as the base of authority to those who would 
minister in holy things, and of grace to the people in 
the holy rite of Confirmation or “‘ laying on of hends,” 
declared by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
be, with Baptism, one of ‘‘ the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ.” Great, unspeakably great, are the evils of 
division in Christendom, in awful opposition to the 
spirit of the last prayer of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. It is with such feelings that I uphold the 
order of bishops in the historic Church on the basis of 
that unity for ~hich all good men should earnestly | 
strive and pray. | 

: A LAYMAN OF THE P. E. Cuurcn. 
Morristown, N. J. 


SOME FOREIGN NOTES. 


Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, read the lessons in the 
service in memory of the “ee of Albany at Cannes on 
February 12. 

A Hindao anti-Mohammedan missionary society has been 
started at Bombay. oe 

The Rev. Marcus Rainsford is probably the first clergy- 
man to preach ina sewer. When a new sewer in the north 
of London was recently being built, Mr. Rainsford, whose 
work is among the people of that neighborhood, went into 
the sewer one evening and held service for the workmen. 


Until within a few years one of the most celebrated 
schools in Japan, Mrs. Fakuzawa’s, was avowedly infidel. 
Last year some missionaries were employed as instructors, 
and now there are fifty conv‘ rts among the students. 


The Presbyterian Mission in Syria used to be revarded 
as one of the least encouraging, except in educational work. 
But it appears that there has been a large gain in communi- 
cants. In 1873 there were 381 communicants ; in 1886, 1,301. 


A memorial signed by a representative body of English 
clergy and laity, including such names as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, Mr. Gladstone, the late 
Lord Iddeslei:h, and Professor Huxley, has been addressed 
to the daily press, in which they ask the press for ‘‘ some 
combined action by which they may minimize, if they can- 
not wholly suppress, the details of divorce cases and crim- 
inal trials.’”” They admit that the fear of publicity is a 
useful curb. They are aware that the suppression of re- 
ports in any form might lead to serious inconvenience and 
harm. But they reasonably contend that ‘the eS 
publicity could be secured without the divalgence of 
details of a demoralizing character.”’ 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION’ 
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The Friends have a mission among the Armenians in Con- 
stantinople. There are three Bible colporteurs and two 
medical missionaries. There is a school attended by fifty 
children—the older scholars learning English and Turkish 
and committing to memory Scripture texts and sacred 
hymns. At Bahijah, an Armenian village of 9,000 inhabit- 
ants, the Friends are also engaged in Gospel work, and in 
Philippopolis they visit the Bulgarian Mission. 


The Japan * Mail’’ reports a most remarkable preaching 
service heldin Tokio, in the largest theater of that city. The 
audiences were estimated from 4,500 to 6,000 each day. The 
preaching was mostly by native Japanese pastors, and the 
people listened for hours each day while the Gospel was 
preached tothem. The “ Mail’’ said: ‘“‘ The large attend- 
ance, the earnest attention, with so little dissent or inter- 
ruption, in so public and free a place as the most popular 
theater in Tokio, gives evidence of a marked advance in 
favor of Christianity within the space of one short year.”’ 


We have received from a friend an interesting litt!e pam- 
phiet containing an acconnt of the history and object of the 
** Ancient Merchants’ Lecture’’ of London, one of the few 
surviving institutiors of Puritanism. The course of lect- 
ures was founded in 1672, immediately after the issue of the 
celebrated Declaration of Indulgence. Its founders were 
Independents and Presbyterians, and the six original lect- 
urers were Richard Baxter, William Bates, Thomas Manton, 
John Owen, William Jenkyn, and John Collins. About the 
end of the seventeenth century the Presbyterians instituted 
a@ separate course, which ‘‘after a brief experiment of a 
hundred years was abandoned.’’ As the pamphlet remarks, 
a complete history of this Lecture would in itself be a con- 
cise summary of the history of Independency during more 
than two centuries. In 1844 the alteration from a weekly 
to a monthly service was made, but in 1870 it was resolved 
to revert to the original weekly plan. 


Our Christian friends who propose to organize a School 
of Biblical Archzology and Philology in Syria deserve hearty 
and unqualified praise. Whether the endowment of £20,000 
be raised or not, the plan is a further proof of their zeal to 
advance Semitic studies and Biblical research. If estab- 
lished, it will do for Semitic lands and languages what the 
various schools of archwology in Athens are doing for 
Greek and Greece.—[Jewish Messenger. 


Mount HoLyoke SEMINAKY.—The semi-centennial cele 
bration of Mount Holyoke Seminary is to occur June 22 or 23 
next. Invitation to be present is extended to all former pu- 
pils. All such who have reason to suppose that their present 
residence may not be known at the Seminary are requested 
to send their address at once to Miss Blanchard, the Princi- 
pal, and also state the last year of their connection with 
the institution, and their name at that time. A history 
of the Seminary is to be issued from the press in time for 
the anniversary. The Seminary is yet without endowment. 
An appeal has been made tothe alumn for an endowment 
of the principal's chair, to be called ‘‘The Mary Lyon 
Fand,”’ tc the amount of $20,000, not quite $10,000 of which 
has yet been received. This effort should be successfully 
completed previous to the anniversary, and by the time of 
that occasion the sum of endowment should be increased to 
$100,000, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors wili be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Committee on Incorporation of the Connecticut 
Legislature considered last week a bill providing that all 
real estate of ecclesiastical societies above $25,000 in value 
be subject to taxation ; and asecond bill exempting real and 
personal property combined to the same amount. It seems 
that the object of the first bill was to secure the exemp- 
tion of a special fund given to the Congregational Society 
in Deep River. But its unfortunate wording made its effect 
as above stated. The general sentiment elicited was that 
the policy of encouraging church organization was one that 
commended itself to all good citizens without regard to 


ereed or belief. 


—The Congregational Club of Providence, R.I., at the 
meeting February 14, discussed with interest the question 
of *‘ State Missionary Work,’’ and adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending the Rhode Island Home Missionary Society to 
employ a State evangelist. 

—‘*Ig The Missionary Spirit Essential to the Life and 
Growth of a Church ?”’ was the principal subject of discus- 
sion before the missionary meeting of the Middlesex Con- 
ference (Conn.) held last week. Papers were read by the 
Rev. W. Kincaid, D.D., on ‘‘The Foreign Field;’’ by the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., on ‘‘ The Sunday-Schocl Work ;’’ by 
the Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., one‘ The Congregational 
Union ;’’ and by the Rev. J. B. Clark, D.D., on ‘‘ The Home 
Field.”’ 

—Dr. W. V. W. Davis, of Cleveland, Ohio, will probably 
begin his labors in the Union Church of Worcester, Mass., 
in April. 

—The debt of the First Congregational Church of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., has been removed by general and liberal sub- 
scriptions from the congregation. The contributions for 
outside benevolent purposes from this church are reported 
to have exceeded $5,000 during the past year. 

—A unique gift was recently presented to the Rev. 
M. M. H. Ryan, at Granville, Vt. A small evergreen tree 
was hung full with silver coin and given tothe pastor. 

—Statistics show that the New England States have fur- 
nished more church members, Sunday-school teachers, and 
ministers throughout the West within twenty years than all 
the other States combined. From one New England State 
alone there went forth, in 1885, 150 ministers under the age 


of twenty-seven. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The last service in the old Middle Dutch Church in this 
city will be held on Sunday, the 27th. A historical] discourse 
was delivered in the old building by the Rev. Talbot W. 
Chambers, D.D., on Sunday, the 20th. The work of the 
church is to be carried on in the building No. 14 Lafayette 
Place until the completion of the new church. 

—A lecture was delivered on February 14 in Association 
Hall, this city, by the Rev. Sam Jones. The hall was packed, 
and the audience was enthusiastic. Mr. Jones spoke of his 
recent meeting in Boston as having met with the greatest 
success of any ever held by him. He added, ‘‘A nobler 
people I neyer worked among in my life, and I left them 
feeling that I had become a better man.”’ 

—The Committee on Books and Newspapers of the State 
Charities Aid Association, No. 21 University Place, Room 8, 
asks for donations of illustrated and weekly papers, chil- 
dren’s books, novels, stories, magazines, and German pert- 
odicals, old Christmas, New Year’s, and Easter cards, for 
distribution in hospitals and other institutions. Express 
charges on packages sent to the office must be prepaid. The 
Committee thanks the known and unknown friends who 
year after year have responded to this appeal. It would 
call attention to the box at the Grand Central Depot, placed 
near the staircase leading to the elevated railway, and to 
similar boxes marked ‘‘For the Sick in Hospitals ’’ at 
termini of elevated roads and ferry slips. These boxes are 
emptied every day, and their contents distributed among the 
patiengs at Blackwell’s, Ward’s; Randall’s, and Hart’s 
Islands. Over 95,0% daily newspapers, 22,590 illustrated 
and weekly papers, 8,000 magazines, 2,890 bound books, and 
5,000 Christmas cards have been distributed during the past 
year. 

—Religious and benevolent societies so often find that 
their interests are sacrificed to mere technicalities in the 
settlement of wills that a case of the other sort needs men- 
tion. A legacy of $1,000 wes left to one of our missionary 
societies in this city, but probate on the will was legally 
refused. The heirs, wife and daughter, immediately gave 
their note to the society for the $1,000, a generous friend 
gave his idemnity bond for $2,000, to meet the requisitions 
of the law, and the heirs executed in return an indemnity 
bond to him. Thus, by the conscientious liberality of the 
two heirs, and the unselfish generosity of a friend, the money 
is secured to the society. 

—At the ordination (briefly noted in this column last 
week) of Mr. A. C. Armstrong, Jr., as an evangelist by the 
Presbytery of New York, on Taesday evening, February 
8, in the Fourteenth Street Church of New York City, 
where he had been baptized, and of which he had contin- 
ued a member, the Rev. James 8. Ramsay, as moderator, 
presided and put the constitutional questions. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., of the Man- 
hattan Congregational Association, from Isaiah vi., 1-8. 
The preceding devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
E. W. Hitchcock, D.D. (former pastor), and the Rev. George 
Alexander, D.D. The Rev. F. H. Marling (present pastor) 
led in the ordaining prayer. The Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D., 
of Princeton, gave the charge to Mr. Armstrong, who pro- 
nounced the benediction. The occasion was one of special 
interest, and the services of marked appropriateness. 

—Bishop Henry C. Potter arrived on the * Etruria’’ Sat- 
urday from his European trip, in excellent health and spirits, 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the separation of the 
South Reformed Church of this city from the other Collegiate 
Churches was celebrated on Sunday. The pastor, the Rev. 
Roderick Terry, D.D., preached a historical sermon. Ad- 
dresses were made in the afternoon by President R. D. 
Hitchcock, Dr. T. W. Chambers, and Dr. R. 8. MacArthur. 

—The New York Committee for the Prevention of State 
Regulation of Vice held its eleventh annual parlor meeting, 
and a subscription anniversary for 1887, in the parlors of 
the Isaac T. Hopper Home, on Thursday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 17. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. W. T. 
Sabine, the Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis, the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, General Clinton B. Fisk, Emily Black- 
well, M.D., Aaron M. Powell, and others. 

—The New York City Church Extension and Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary at the Park Avenue Church on 
February 17. The annual report, read by the Rev. Dr. Vail, 
showed that the Society has twenty churches under its 


charge, owns church property worth $700,000, and has 


three thousand members. 

—We are glad to hear that the paper published in’ the 
Bohemian language by the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society has already obtained a paid sub- 
scription list of considerable size, and that there is ample 
evidence that it is doing gocd Christian work among Bohe- 
mians, freethinkers, and atheists. 

—The committee appointed by the Manhattan Congrega- 
tional Association to consider the question of the desir- 
ability of the calling of councils by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board consists of Dr. Storrs, 
Behrends, Taylor, Ingersoll, and Virgin. In speaking of 
the matter editorially, last week, we mistakenly included 
the name of Dr. George F. Pentecost, and omitted that of 
Dr. Ingersoll. 

—Dr. Munball and the other evangelists who have been 
conducting services recently at Mr. Talmage’s Tabernacle 
with so large results are now holding meetings in the 
Brooklyn Hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

—Mrs. 8. B. Capron, for thirty years a missionary of the 


-Woman’s Board of Missions in Madura, Southern India, 


will address a ladies’ meeting in the Hall of the Bible 
House, in this city, Thursday, February 24, at 3 p.m. 

—A new building is to be erected by the Mt. Morris Baptist 
Church on the site of the old one, in Fifth Avenue, near 
127th Street, this city, at a cost of $75,000. 

—The sect known as the Economites or Harmonists held 
their eighty-second annual celebration at Economy, Pa., on 


February 15. This curious sect was founded in 1804 by 
George Rapp, a German, who organized the society on the 
principle of the community of goods. In his day Father 
Rapp bad nearly a thousand disciples, of whom now less 
than fifty remain. For many years the Harmonists bave 
daily expected the second personal coming of Christ, and 
they believe his second advent will take place before the 
death of their last surviving member, Elder Henrici, in a 
recent discourse, expressed the belief that the time for which 
they had waited so long is now close at hand. : 

—A Congregational church of which the- Rev. CH. A. 
Pannell is pastor was recently dedicated at New Morris 
Town, N. J. | 

—The Philadelphia Law and Order Soctety held its sixth 
annual meeting last week. Governor Beaver presided, and 
addresses were made by the Rev. John Hall, D.D , of New 
York, on ** The Defense of the Sabbath,’’ and by the Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell on *‘ The Enforcement of the Law.”’ 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church of North Vineland, 
N. J., of which the Rev. J. P. Connelly is pastor, dedicated 
its new building on Fetraary 17. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The ‘‘Inter-Ocean’’ made a laughable typographical 
error in reporting Dr. Kittredge’s sermon at the installation 
of Dr. Withrowin Chicago last week. It made the late 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church preach from the 
text, ‘‘ Let him that is atheist come.’’ It was only a careful 
revision that prevented the ‘‘ Standard ’’ from getting into 
trouble last week by calling ‘‘ varous tracts’’ vicious 
tracts, as the compositor wanted to say.—|Chicago Stand- 
ard. 

—The students of the Wisconsin colleges and universities 
held an interesting Christian convention in Beaver Dam 
last week. Over thirty of the young people of the city who 
were in attendance expressed their decision to become 
Christians, and thirty-five college students volunteered to 
go out as foreign ~ issionaries, making over 1,000 students 
from the colleges of the United States whe have this winter 
declared their purpose to leave their homes and country 
and go out to teach and preach in heathen lands. 

—The Chinese Ambassador and three of his attach+s at- 
tended the Metropolitan M. E. Church of Washington to 
hear the Rev. John P. Newman’s discourse upon the recent 
proclamation of the Emperor of China opening that erent 
empire to Christian tolerance. 

—The First Congregational Church of Jennings, La., has 
recently built and dedicated a house of worshlp, and con- 
gratulate themselves that they were able to pay for it ‘without 
accepting offered assistance. 

—A Congregational! church js to be started soon in Dover, 
Mich. 

—The Presbyterian church at Marshall, Texas, was 
burned on February 8. 

—A Congregational church will be dedicated at Sheridan, 
Mich., next month. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Jesse W. Brooks has accepted a call to the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, not the Lewis Avenue ( ‘hurch, as 
heretofore incorrectly reported. 

—Cornelius H. Patton o ordained and Installed as pastor of 
the church at Westfield, N. J.,on February 16. Sermon by the 
‘Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., father of the new pastor. 

—C. W. Luck, lately of Andover Seminary, accepts a call to 
Topsfield, Mass 

—Lucius Foote recently died in Sacramento, Cal. 

—W. H. McDougall, lately of North Cornwall, Conn., has set 
tled in Eureka, Cal. 

—J. A.S Worden. of Saranac, Mich , hei resigned. 

—O A. Palmer, of Westmoreland, Kan., resigns. 

—George W. Judson has received a call to Orange. Mass. 

—J.R. Bonney, of Bronson, Mivh., accepts a call to Dakota. 
~ —J. W. Whittaker, of the Hartford Seminary, accepts a call to 
the Sanford Street Church, Springfield, Mass. 

—D. F. Harris, of Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 

—J. H. Kappenstein was ordained in Adams, Mass., lately. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Samuel G. Hutchinson, of Stroudsburg, Pa., hes recelved a 
call from the Clinton Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Israel W. Cochran died recently in this city. 

—H. W. Woods is called to the church in Delta, Ohio. 

—E. W. Thomson accepts a call to Lebanon, Ky. 

—R. W. Cleland was installed as pastor of the First Church at 
Owensboro’, Ky., January 23. 

—A. McWilliam, of East Millstone, N. J., has received a call to 
the church at Deckertown. . 

—M. M. Travis, of “henoa, Ill., has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools In-Arizona. 
.. ~W.F. Matthews has recetved a call from Parkville, Mo. 


3 EPISCOPAL. 

W. Newton, of St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfeld, is 
to become rector of Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W. D. Maxon has accepted the fectorship of Trinity-Church, 
Utica, N. Y. 

—W. G. Stoner will become rector of Grace Charem, Long 
apids, Mich. 

—Ethelbert Talbot, of Macon, Mo., accepts the Missionary 
Bishopric of Wyoming and Idaho. y 
| —G. W. West, of Pekin, Ill., accepts a call to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

—Elisha S. Thomas, of St. Paul’s (hure , Kansas, has been 
made Assistant Bishop of Kansas. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—Jefferson Ha call, DD (M. E.), dled at West Medford, Mass., 
on February 12, at the age of eighty. 
—H. T. Lyche, of the Unitarian church at Warwick, Mass. 
bas resigned. 
—J. M. Leighton accepts a call to the First Unitarian Church 
of Greenfield, Mass. 
—James Taylor accepts a call to the Universalist charch at 
Huntington, N. Y. 
—G. P. Nichols, of the First Church of Binghamton, N, Y., has 


accepted a call to the First Church of Denver, Col, 
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Rooks ano Clutuors. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.’ 


The epoch of the French Revolutfon—as itis the most 
awful, so it is one of the most fascinating and instruct- 
ive, in history. It has a epecial interest and a special 
instructiveness in our times, Not that the times are 
parallel, or that America fs likely to witness a repetition 
of theterrible Refgnof Terror, There ts as little danger 
of a revival of the guillotine as of a revival of the In- 
quisition on American soil and under the American 
flag. Both fears have becn sometimes sedulously cultt- 
vated. The dramatic Insilnct is deep in human nature, 
and the same impulse which leads an audience to look 
and listen with eager fascination to the wholly imagi- 
nary terrors of a tragedy enacted on the boards or nar- 
rated in a nove: leads the same people to take a weird and 
dismal delight in prophecies of dirs disaster. Sothe Jere- 
mishs of the press, who sce In the suspens'on of Father 
McGlynna promise of the resurrection of a Dukeof Alva, 
or in the dynamite throwers of Chicago a portent cf an 
American Robesplerre, will always find some open-eyed 
wonderers to listen with esger farcluation to their pre- 
sages of evil. But history does not thus repeat itself. 
The conditions of republican America in the closing 


years of the nineteenth century are not analogous to 


those of France in the closing years of the last century. 
The parallel, so far ae {t exists, is superficial ; the differ- 
ences are rad'csl and fundamental. Ia both are to be 
seen a concentration of wealth; ia both a popular dis- 
content of serious proportions; in both apostles of re- 
pression, who, if they could bave their way, would make 
that discontent dangerous by endeavoring to forbid it 
expression and deny it remedy. But here the parallel 
ends. The mejority of the workingmen of France were 
living on the edge of starvation, and death from starva- 
tlon was not infrequent. The m‘j>rlty of the working 
men of America live in absolute comfort; the cause of 
their discontent is not-absolute misery, but a sense 
that they receive less than than the!r just share of the 
nation’s unparalleled prosperity. France was bank- 
rupt; America fs so rich that it does not know what 
to do with its surplus. France was surrounded by 
feudal empires who would not consent that liberty 
should be wrought out in France lest it breed discon- 
tent in thelr own subjects. America is mistress of 
her own Gestiny. The Bourbon element {n the aris. 
tocracy of France possessed neither intelligence nor 
virtue, and did possess power—power enough to dam 
up the waters until the accumulated volume could 
be resisted no longer, and broke over and burst away 
all barriers. The abiest men in what {s called, not 
without reason, the plutocracy of America are at heart 
democrats, with stronz socialistic tendencies, and are 
themselves studying the problem how to bring about, 
with justice and without revolution, a more equable and 
& permanently better distribution of wealth: witness 
such teachers as Professor Ely, such preachers as New- 
man Smyth and Washington Giadden, such representa- 
tives of wealth as Chauncey M. Depew, Andrew Car- 
negie, and Pierre Lorillard. The clergy of the Church 
of France, as represented by its hizhest ecclesfastics, who 
really coutrolled and directed it, were identified with the 
court and the aristocracy ; and the curates, who cast in 
their lot with the workingmen, had neither the wisdom 
to gulde the people nor the power to control the Church. 
The church in America is, it must be confessed, sepa 
rated from the workingmen by a considerable chasm ; 
but that chasm is neither broad nor deep ; and the sym. 
pathies of the great majority of the clergy are with the 
common people; the church {s the church of the com- 
mon people. The French peasantry had never learned 
the art of self-government ; when they began to exercise 
it they did not know even the first rudiments. The 
American people have been a self-governing people ever 
since the Nation was born; and though a serlous strain 
is put upon their free inst{lutions by the incursion of 
large bodies of foreigners, nevertheless these foreigners 
find themselves surrounded by men who are habituated 
to that individual self control] which is the first pre- 
requisite to a successful democracy. Last, but not 
least, the French people belong to the Latin race, which, 
somehow, has never succeeded in the experiment of 
self-government; the American people, in splte of a 
large infusion of foreign elements, belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which has never failed. E/ght centuries of 
successful solution of problems quite as difficult as any 
that confront us are behiod us in the history of our 
ancestry, and give us promise of success in solving 
peaceably the problems of our own time. 

We are particular to this emphasiz3 the distinctior 
between 1887 and 1787, lest In recommending a study ot 
the Fiench Revolution for its practical value to the 
student of our own political problems we should be 
identified with those hysterical paragraphists who see 


1A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Baliol College, Oxford. In Three Volumes. Vol. I, (New 
York ; Charles Scribner's ns.) 


first anarchy and then Cx3arism immediately impend- 
ing in American politics, The American peop!e possess 
the power to correct the causes which produce popular 
discontent ; the drama enacted on French soil a bundred 
years ago Is profitable reading both because it empha. 
sizes the necessity of action and indicates the method. 
Mr. Stephens is an admirable interpreter of this epoch. 


of hysteria, operating among a people whose excitable 
nature rendered them peculflarly Hable to a hysterical 
attack. The disease has more or less affected the men 
who have undertaken to write aboutit. Mr. Stephens is 
not hysterical; he is the very opposite; he is even at 
times provokingly calm and cool. He may be a!most 
sald to write without sympathies. He describes the 
patient, and the course of the disease, and the attempted 
remedies, and the results, somewhat {n the spirit in 
which a sclentific surgeon narrates an interesting and 
difficult medical case. The contrast between his style 
and that of Carlyle is most striking. Compare, for 
example, the chapters of the two historfans on the storm- 
Ing of the Bastile. Carlyle puts bis reader {nto the 
midst of the mob. We are hurried along by it, we 
neither know why, nor how, nor whither. We are desf- 
ened by its cries of rageand wrath. We feel the surge 
of its passion. But when we have finished we no more 
Know the process by which the mob got into the Bastile 
and won its victory than if we had been one of the mob. 
We feel ratherthansee. ‘‘ To describe this Siege of the 
Bastile,” cries Cariyle, ‘‘ thought to be one of the moat 
important in history, perhaps transcends the talent of 
mortals. Could we but, after infinite reading, get so 
mucb as to understand the plan of the building!” We 
turn to Stephens. Here is the plan of the buliding. Here 
isevery salient point marked: A, entrance; B, outer 
court ; C, arsenal gate; D, first drawbridge, etc., on to 
M. There isa plain and simple description of how the 
entrance was effected ; how the outer gate was passed 
and the drawbridge lowered, and who did {t, and how 
the second drawbriige was surrendered from Intide. 
The description is as cool and as plain asa proposition in 
Legendre ; and the reader hardly realizes that there has 
been any serious disturbance in it a]] till at the conclusion 
be learns that ‘‘in the governor’s court of the Buastile 
were left elghty-three dead, and fifteen of the assallants 
afterwards died of their wounds.” It has been safd that 
in order to understand Cariyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ” 
it is necessary to read an independent history of the 
events. These two works supplement each other. It is 
interesting to read them together : Mr. Stephens for the 
facts, Carlyle for the fire and force. Mr. Stephens tells 
you what has bsen done; Carlyle puts you in the midst 
of the dolog, and makes you a part of the drama. 
There are two further elements of pecullar value in Mr. 
Stephens’s history. Oneof these {s his skill as a portrait 
painter. Perhaps we should rather say as a photographer. 
Carlyle’s picture of Mirabeau is more lifelike ; ithas more 
color; but Stephens’s fis more painstakingly accurate. 
One is Carlyle’s Mirabeau ; the other is Mirabeau simply. 
The absence of what the philosophers call the ‘‘ personal 
equation” is indeed notable throughout this history. 
And yet Mr. Stephens’s portraits are not flat. They do 
oot lack life. He has considerable power as an analyst 
and critic of men. He has none asa dramatist. We 
have a friend who objects to seeing Shakespeare por- 
trayed on the stage. The greater the actor, the greater 
his objection. ‘‘I want,” he says, ‘' Shakespeare’s 
Othello, not Salvini’s ; Shakespeare's Iago, not Bocth’s.” 
In Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Ravolution” the reader gets its 
heroes interpreted by a great dramatist. In Mr. Stephens’s 
history he gets the heroes simply set before him without 
dramatic interpretation. Each method has its advan- 
tages. Carlyle’s history may be compared to a historical 
romance—it lives ; Mr. Stephens’s to ancient annals—the 
reader must exercise his own imagination. But the 
materials are all here, candidly set down and skillfully. 
collated. And candid criticism and clear-cut analysis are 
not wanting. The othér element of value is the large 
use which Mr. Stephens has made of contemporary pam- 


histories. 
or even specific days, abound. Mr. Stephens gives a long 
list of those which he has consulted. His work shows 
he result of this painstaking and special study. Less 
ziven to minute detail than M. Taine’s work, it {s more 
atmospheric than either that or Carlyle’s. It is not 
‘mbued with a modern French spirit, as M. Taine’s ; it 
‘8 not imbued with an eighteenth century French spirit, 
8 Carlyle’s: it is English in its tone—thoroughly so; 
he reader never forgets that it is a nineteenth cent- 
ry Englishman who is telling the story; but it is told 
‘y an Englishman who has not merely gotten under- 
standing of the large events and ac«juaintance wlth the 
master and directing minds, but who has also appre. 
nended, from a careful study of provincial histories and 
pamphlet debates, the temper and spirit of the people, 


ry aims, their incoherencies, their infatuations, as 


4 well as their nobler purposes, and the persistent wrongs 


The French Revolution was, in fact, a gizgani'c attack | 


ohlets and local histories. No epoch has ever given: 
birth to a greater host of pamphleteers. No epoch has 
given rise to a greater number of local and provinclal 
Histories cf Departments, of special perlods, 


which drove them at last to a wild and passionate 
frenzy. For the student who wants a plain and unvar. 
nished narrative of the French Revolution, the causes 
which led to ft, the spirlt which animated it, and the 
characters and events composing it, we know nothing, 
on the whole, better than Mr. Morse Stephens’s History. 


THE MIRACLES.’ 


In his preface Dr. Bruce announces that this book {s 
a companion volume to the work entitled ‘‘ The Para. 
bolte Teaching of Carist.”' Also, to prevent misapp-e- 
hension, readers are requested to note that in this volume 
the Gospels are regarded, not from the vlew-point of a 
strict doctrine of inspiration, but from that of substan- 
tial historicity. We are glad of this statement, because 
the position taken must win the respectful consideration 
of a large class of readers who have long since surren- 
dered the traditional view of inspiration. Certainly no 
one who believes in the doctrine of a progressive revela- 
tion can object to the phrase ‘‘ substantial historicity,” 
for if the Gospels are not e:sentia!lly historic documents 
they are meaningless fables. In the opening chapter, {n 
which the author discusses ‘‘ Miracles in Rz2lation to 
Theorfes of the Universe,” he confesses to a feeling of 
discouragement because, in asserting the possibility of 
the miraculous, he must breast the opposing current of 
contemporary opinion. Tae Oracles, literary, scientific, 
and philcsophical, are against him. In this opltnion it 
is possible that Dr. Bruce makes a larger induction than | 
the facts will warrant. There is, indeed, widespread 
objection to thatconception of a miracle which makes 
it a counteraction of nature by the Author of nature. 
But not a few in the ranks of the most progressive 
thinkers concede that a miracle may be the evidence of 
the hand of God coming down upon creation in obedience 
to some recondi‘e law not yet recognized by men. The 
objection lfes not so much against the fact of the mirac- - 
ulous as agafnst methods of stating it; and since Dr. 
Bruce maintains, with some modifications, the tradil- 
tional view, he is in danger of mistaking opposers of his 
position for opposer3 of miracles. Nor do we belleve it 
to be true, as argued, that mora! and physical miracles 
are so inseparably bound together that the surrender of 
the latter exiinguishes the former. It does not follow 
that a naturalistic explanation of the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, even if it could be supported, which {s 
very doubtfu!, necessitates disbellef in the greater mir- 
acle of the sinless character of Jesus. That event is the 
supreme phenomenon of history. It is a revelation in 
itself; and any method of reasoning or exegesis that 
would resolve miracles {nto natural sequence of cause 
and effect does not diminish by one ray of light the halo 
of perfection that descends upon the head of Jesus. 
With these exceptions to the course of his arzument, we - 
are greatly impressed with the force, clearness, beauty, 
and singular candor of this opening chapter, which offers 
& most appreciative résuiné of all that is really good and 
true in the theistic evolutionary philosophy of to-day, 
while keenly critical of its manifest limitations. | 

In the consideration of ‘‘ Miracles in Relation to the 
Order of Nature,” the author criticises Mozley’s position 
as developed in his Bampion lectures. It willl be re- 
membered that Dr. Moziey argued that if the bellfef in 
the constancy of nature {s not founded ia reason, it can- 
not be adduced as an argument against the rationality 
of miracles. This, the author deciares, belongs to that 
class of arguments which silence rather than convince. 
Nor does he find the Bushnell theory altogether satis- 
factory, since the attempt to include the human will 
within the definition of the supernatural detaches from 
that word its proper and legitimate meaning. All that 
is gained by making the human will supernatural is a 
natural supernatural, which is not supernatural at all. 
Dr. Bruce does not in terms give us his own definition 
ofa miracle, but proceeds on the assumption that {t {s an 
event out of the common crder of nature, and not ex- 
plicable by natural laws. With this view he enters upon 
the exam{nation of the ‘‘ Gospel Miracles in Relation to 
Apostolic Witnesses,” reviewing the various theories 
advanced to account for them, from Hume's well-known 
assault to the naturalistic hypothesis as defended by 
Paulus, Strauss, and Baur, which is ably refuted. The 
conclusion is that the teaching of the Twelve can be 
depended upon, and the very existence of such books as 
the Gospels is, in itself, a kindof miracle. Having thus 
laid the foundation for an evangelical opinion by over- 
throwing the various rationallstic theories, the remain- 
ing chapters of the book are devoted to a consideration 
of the contents of the Gospels as related to the questions 
previously raised. If space permitted we should be 
glad to make copious extracts frcm the final chapters 
under the respective titles ‘‘The Great Moral Miracle,” 
meaning Christ, and ‘'Christlanity without Miracle,” 
for in each there {s much of that unmeasured poetry of 
expression, so rare in theological discourse, and which, 


1 The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. A Course of Lectures 
on the “ Ely Foundation,” delivered in Union Theological Sem- 
inary. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor in Free 
Church College, Glasgow. (New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son.) 
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united with power of reasoning, convinces both heart | 
and mind. Indeed, if we were asked to detcribe in a 
word the most marked characteristic of the volume, we 
should say that it was permeated with the eloquence of 
profound conviction, and this because logic, learning, 
and absolute mastery of the subj:ct are subordinated to 
the one main purpose of disclosing Jesus Christ to the 
world as a belng who triumphantly authenticates his 
mission by his deeds. 


A Short History of Parliament. By B. C. Skottowe, M.A., 
New College, Oxford. (New York: Harper & Brothers ) 
To the student who wishes to get clearly before him the out- 
lines of the development of constitutional law, this volume 
is to be commended. Very little attention is given to the 
embryo parliaments of the Saxon period, and little is said 
about the formal meetings of the ‘‘ Witan’’ immediately after 
theConquest. Tre history really begins with the Parliament 
called by Edward I. in 1295. To the general reader the first 
part of the volume tis not especially interesting. He would. 
do well to begin about where his Macaulay probably left him, 
and read Mr. Skottowe’s account of the parliamentary ex- 
cesses which followed the Revolution of 1688. <A very vivid 
impression is given of how the majority ion Parliament abused 
its powers. The ancient weapon of impeachment was 
revived, and reprimands, fines, and imprisonments were 
decreed at will. Complete censorship of the press was 
assumed. The valua‘le parliamentary right of freedom 
fr. m arrest degenerated into an instrument of oppression. 
Members claimed immunity from all actions of law and 
claims of creditors. ‘' In many cases worthless spendthrifts 
were inducted suddenly into a seat in order to enable them 
to defy the just demands of their creditors.” By far the 
most interesting chapter in Mr. Skottowe’s work is that 
in which he describas the history of the Irish Parliament. 
For centuries it had merely a formal ex'stence, but during 
our Revolutionary War a great popular movement, with 
Grattan at its head, succeeded in obtaining homerule. The 
independent Parliament ex!sted from 1782 till 1800. It was 
distinguished for its eloquence and its corruption. The 
English Government ciuld only carry its measures by 
bribery. It decided that it was cheaper to purchase a union. 
Mr. Skottowe’s description of the passage of the act of 
union i’, perhaps, the finest passage in his book, and is well 
worth quotation : : 

‘ There was nothing left but to buy up a majority. Borough- 
mongers must be compensated ; influential men given peerages 
and pensions ; many prominent people bribed directly with hard 
cash. Nearly a million and a half of money was spent In this 
laudable cause ; and when a new Parliament met in 1809, the 
Government was confident of success. The first night, how- 
ever, was the scene of a tremendous contest and a striking coup 
de théatre. Ab amendment was moved to the Address, pledging 
the House to uphold legislative independence. Orator after 
orator, in true Hibernian fashion, hurled forth denuncfations, 
promises, warnings, like torrents of molten lava,on the heads 
of the cowards, the traitors, the renegades who would betray 
their country to the invader. The Ministry defended themselves 
with equal spirit. And so the long watches of the night dragged 
slowly out, till fifteen hours had been spent in wordy warfare, 
and through the tall windows the gray dawn peeped curiously 
in on the angry scene. Then. at seven o’elock in the morning, 
Grattan, weak, ill, almost dying, the ehadow of his former seif, 
was suddenly led into the House, dressed in the old patriotic 
garb of the volunteer army cf 1782, which had won Home Rule 
for Ireland. He had been hastily elected after midnight for 
Wicklow, that he might come like a ghost from the grave of 
‘patriotism to speak against the Union. His speech was worthy 
of him —a splendid piece of eloquence —but its results were zero. 
The amendment wes thrown out, and on the 18th of February 
the resolutions for the Union were carried by a majority of 
forty-six.”’ 

This is the Union which the Home Rulers are now desiring 
to annul, and which the Conservatives regard as sacred as 


the Magna Charta. 

The Parables of Our Saviour. By William M. Taylor, D.D, 
LL.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) It requires 
some courage to attempt a series of sermons on the Para- 
bles, after the numerous volumes that have been given to 
the public from the deep thinkers and successfal preach- 
ers of early and later times. But we are glad Dr. Taylor 
overcame his timidity, for the sermons preached and pub- 
lished in their present form are a useful addition to the 
abundant store. Each mind has its own angle of thought. 
Every practical spirit notes the relation of truth to the 
necessities of life in its own unique way, and the success- 
ful cultivation of the expository power has enabled Dr. Tay- 
lor to produce a volame which will be enjoyed by a multt- 
tude of readers. Early years of teaching were not lost upon 
the Broadway Tabernacle preacher, so that it is easy and nat- 
ural for him to glide into the didactic vein. This teaching 
instinct appears especially tn the first lecture, where the 
subject of parables in general is discussed. An independ- 
ence of mind is conspicuous throughout. There is familiar- 
ity with the ordinary and the peculiar interpretation, but 
Dr. Taylor sometimes pulls out of the current and digs a 
new channel, and fills it with thought on which smaller 
fleets may sail. He differs stoutly with Dr. Arnot at times, 
and pushes vigorously his own views. The parables are 
presented in the order of the Gospel narratives, which 
seems the simpler, as it is the more pleasing, method of pur- 
suing their study. The practical lessons are pressed home 
with a power that is not lost upon the reader, and must 
often have been thrilling to the listener. And the twenty- 
eight Sabbath evenings spent with these ‘earthly stories 
with a heavenly meaning” have been made a blessing to 
many homes, in which these discourses may now be read, 
and where they will doubtless prove a new means of grace, 
Generally felicitous in his use of poetry, Dr. Taylor has in 
these sermons exercised special care, and made some ex- 
quisite selections. This volume will outlive in usefulness 


the books of sermons that have preceded it. 


Bible Teachings from Nature. By the Rev. J. Byington 
Smith,D D. (Boston: James H. Earle.) The study of the 
vastness, sublimity, and beauty of nature prepares one to 
understand the greatness of the Divine Being. In this volume 
the varied objects ef nature as they appear in Scripture are 
examined, and their spiritual significance disclosed. Crea- 
tion, the firmament, the earth, the sea, the forests, the 
flowers, the atmospheric elements, are severally made to 
tell the thrilling story of the Creator’s wisdom and love. 
Jt is only when effort is made to discover some very occult 
meaning in a stone or a color or insignificant thing that the 
author loses his hold upon the reader. There is too much 
vapid interpretation of types and symbols; and when this 
is extended to common things it becomes a positive evil. 
The author indulges in this when he makes the stones in 
the foundation of the heavenly city refer to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of character in the Apostles. The 
passage is as follows: ‘‘ Thus Peter was transparent, deter- 
mined, bold like jasper, which answers the description of our 
diamond, and js like crystal. Nathaniel was like sapphire 
with its color of blue like the heavens, and with which the 
prophet likened the throne of God, for he was an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was noguile. Paul was like the cal- 
cedony, whose white color, with a shading of yellow, green, 
and blue, was expressive of holy zeal. Andrew, who after 
a life of useful labors was crucified on a eross in the shape 
of the letter X, which has ever since been known as St. An- 
drew’s croes, was like the emerald, which, from its green 
color—the color of springtime—was the symbol of hope and 
victory, especially the hope of {mmortality. Thomas, doubt- 
ing, unbelieving, and yet, when convinced, hesitating not to 
declare his convictions, was like the sardonyz, of varied 
colors, symbolizing the various gifts and graces. ... Jude 
was like the topaz, which, with its bright golden yellow, sug- 
gests the ‘‘sun-filled raptare’’ of the Holy City... . Juhn 
is represented in the amethyst, whose violet color is used to 
denote love and truth, passion and suffering.’’ 


Re rospections of America; 1797-1811. By John Bernard. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Jack Bernard—it seems 
unduly dignified to call him John—was an English actor 
who had the boldness to come .to this country at a time 
when actors and acting were regarded with the severest 
disapproval by the vast majority of the people, when the 
day was still recent at which a dramatic company found 
itself compelled by public sentiment to announce a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Othello’’ as ‘‘ A Series of Moral Dialogues in five 
parts, depicting the evil effects of jealousy and other bad pas- 
sions, and proving that happiness can only spring from the 
pursuit of virtue."’ Bernard was a roving and rollicking blade, 
witty himself and very often the occasion of wit in others. 
He met Washington, Jefferson, and many other noted Amer- 
icans of the day, and relates personal incidents many of 
which are quite new at least tous. He quotes Washington 
as saying, ‘‘No man desires more heartily than I do [the 
final removal of slavery]; not only do I pray for it on the 
score of human dignity, but I can clearly foresee that 
nothing but the rooting out of slavery can perpetuate the 
existence of the Union.”? The original memoirs of Ber- 
nard were, his son thought, too volaminous for publication 
as found in manuscript after his death. In 1828 a conden- 
sation was printed. The present volume was edited from 
the manuscript by Mrs. Bayle Bernard, and has an intro- 
duction, notes, and index by Laurence Hutton and Brander 
Matthews. It is an entertaining book in the fallest sense 
of the word, fu)l of anecdotes, incidents, and repartees. It 
possesses also some serious value as giving a view of Amer- 
ican life and society eighty years ago as it appeared to an 
English writer favorably disposed. 

We receive from G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, the 
American publishers, a series of extremely quaint and 
curious Japanese stories for children, illustrated in the 
oddest possible style of Japanese art. They were printed 
in Tokio, and inthe form in which we receive them have 
been translated into the Eaoglish idiom. The stories them- 
selves are in several instances a trifle too bloodthirsty to 
make them exactly suited for English children. But the 
clever and characteristic work of the Japanese artists, and 
the decided originality and: race flavor of the little book, 
make them of no slight value as literary curiosities. The 
folk-lore in at least one of the tales ha; a curious resem- 
blance to that of our negroes, so amusingly illustrated by 
‘*Uncle Remus.”’ 


Irom the Creatwon to Moses. From Joshua to Daniel. By 
the author of ‘‘ Earnest: A True S‘ory.’’—From the Crib to 
the Cross, By Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) These three books will be 
eagerly welcomed by the children. Bible stories never 
fail to secure absorbed listeners ; and when told in simple 
monosyllables, as here, with the Scripture language re- 
tained asfar as possible, they have a double interest. The 
little children, too, will r:ad and reread these pages till they 
are worn out. The print is large, the books of convenient 
size and attractive inappearance. Nochild’s library should 
be considered complete without this series. Whoever makes 
attractive and useful books for children is a public bene- 
factor. 


The Victorian Half-Century. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) The Jabilee Year complet- 
ing the half-century of Victoria’s reign has been made by 
Miss Yonge the occasion of a brief and pleasantly written 
account of the principal events of that fifty years, political 
and personal, in the Qaeen’s family. Miss Yonge is always 
an agreeabie writer, and her narrative style is particularly 
easy and lucid. Her descriptions of the great public occa- 
sions in which the Queen has appeared in state are spe- 
cially well done. A good portrait of Queen Victoria serves 


| as frontispiece, 


“Critic”? (new series). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The concluding volume of Kinglake’s ‘‘ Crimean War”? 
will soon be published. It is six years since its predecessor 
appeared. 

—We receive from Mr. W. E. Benjamin, 744 Broadway, a 
new catalogue of rare books, prints, etc., which contains 
much to interest the book buyer and book lover. 

—Mr. W. M. Rossetti, having published his edition of the 
collected works of his brother, D. G. Ro setti, has under 
taken to prepare for the press a selection of the poet’s 
letters. ; 

—The Boston Monday lectures by Mr. Joseph Cook are to 
be published as stenographically reported, with ‘‘ preludes,”’ 
** interludes,’’ questions, etc., etc., by the Rand Avery Com- 
pany of Boston. 

—Lee & Shepard, Boston, have nearly ready for publica- 
tlon Professor A. P. Peabody’s ‘* Moral Phiiosopby,’’ being 
the lectures delivered to his students in Harvard College, 
and adapted for text-book purposes. 

—Two autograph letters of Sir Walter Scott vold recently 
in Edinburgh brought prices which are cited as further eyi- 
dence that indifference to Scott exists in Edinburgh. One 
of them fetched $4.50 and the other $3. 

—The discovery of the original manuscript of Shelley’s 
‘*Mask of Anarcby,” entirely in the poet’s handwriting, 
has been announced in England. It contains two more 
stanzas than appeared in the edition of 18°32. 

—The ‘* Magazine of American History ” is publishing a 
series of articles on ‘‘The American Press.’’ The first 
paper is by 8. G. W. Benjamin, and discusses ‘‘ Notable 
Editors between 1776 and 1800.”’ It is copiously illustrated 
with portraits, tac-similes, etc. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold is reported to be in better health. 
He was compelled some months ago to absent himself from 
his desk at the London “ Daily Telegraph’’ office, and take 
up his residence at the seaside, where he has already been 
greatly benefited by the change. 

—Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just added-to their ad- 
mirable series of new translations of Balzac ‘“‘ The Country 
Doctor,’’ one of the most interesting and artistic of the 
great novelist’s stories. This series continues to sustain 
the marked and unusual interest which it awakened on the 
publication of the initial volumes. 

—The *‘ Pall Mall Gazette” has tabulated a list of the un- 


| known or indifferently well-known men whom the editor of 


“* Men of the Times’’ has included in his work, ani placed 
it alongside of a list of the persons of real distinction who 
have been left out. Among the latter are Lord Herschell, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Mundella, Louis 
Stevenson, Dr. Parker, Lord Reay, and Lewis Carroll. 

—A complete and careful revision of W. W. Story’s 
‘Roba di Roma’”’ has been made by the author. This 
standard book on Rome and the Romans, which has for 
some years been virtually out cf the market, is now } laced 
before the public by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., enlarged and 
brought down to the present year, in two tasteful volumes 
printed from entirely new plates. 

—It is stated in the ‘‘ Critic”’ that an agreement has been 
made between the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Charles 


L. Webster & Co., of this city, for the publication of Mr. | 
We also notice the announce- . 


Beecher’s *‘ Life of Christ.’’ 
ment that ‘‘ Plymouth Pulpit ’’ is to be revived by the pub- 
lishers of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Magazine,’’ and in it Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons will be published in separate form at a mod- 
erate price. 

—Mr. C. H. Howard is compiling a volume to be entitled 
** Amherst in Verse and Prose,’’ similar in arrangement to 
his volume on “‘ Brattleboro’ in Verse and Prose,’’ and will 
be glad to receive at his address at the Astor Library any 
material relating to Amherst that ought to be included in 
such a volume. His paper onthe “ Life and Public Services 
of General 8. J. W. Phelps,” read before the New England 
Historico-Genealogical Society in Boston, will be published 
if a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained. 

‘<The English novelist, Mrs. Henry Wood, who died a 
week or more ago, is an example of a clever and popular 
writer whose w-rk was always inferior, as a whole, to the 
possibilities suggested by certain parts of it. In other 
words, Mrs. Wood struck a popular vein, found that she 
could produce with immense facility a literary article that 
would command a quick and good sale, and consequently 
printed great numbers of poor stories; whereas she might, 
if she had chosen, written a few really good novels. 

—We have received the sixth semi-annual volume of the 
A rapid survey of the pages shows 
an increase in the amount and in the quality of the con- 
tributed matter, the same fairness and yet acuteness in the 
reviews, and a great variety of literary, art, and dramatic 
notes, fresh and newsy each week. The ‘ Critic ’’—which, 
by the way, bas recently moved to new and more com. 
modious quarters at 743 Broadway—is now firmly estab- 
lished as a critical authority ; and the literary world of this 
city is to be congratulated on possessing so able and so 
carefully edited an exponent of the literary thought and 
news of the day. 

—The course of lectures on literary topics dollvyered in 
this city last winter by Professor H. H. Boyesen was nota- 
bly successfal both in the attendance and in the interest 
excited by the lectures themselves. They formed, indeed, one 
of the most agreeable and protitable lecture courses ever 
given in this city. Many persons will be greatly pleased 
to learn that Professor Boyesen has decided to give a sec- 
ond course of six lectures. They will be delivered at the 
Lyceum Theater, at 2:30 Pp. M., on the six Mondays beginning 
February 28. The subjects, in the order treated, will be: 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne and 
Later Lyrists. Course tickets, five dollars ; single tickets, one 
dollar ; to be obtained at Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broad- 
way, Brentano Brothers, Union Square, or the Lyceum The 
ater. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jnouirinc FRIeNDs. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
cither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


1. I desire to know which of Mr. Ruskin’s works are regarded 
by intelligent students as his best. Can you offer an opinion 
as to the judgment in which they are held by first-class artists? 
2. As collateral studies, in the case of one who 1s not a profes- 
sional artist, do you think Mr. Ruskin’s books would repay one 
for making them a life study ? An Earnest LEARNER. 

Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘Stones of Venice,’’ Modern Painters,”’ 

and ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture’’ have probably been 
more generally read than any other of his works. By com- 
paring these books with the *‘Oxford Lectures" and later 
writings you will note material changes in his opinions. 
Mr. Kuskin, however, has remained true to his idea of the 
pure and exalted mission of art, and to his insistence upon 
sincerity. But we think that ‘‘intelligent’’ artists, like 
intelligent lay students, value Mr. Ruskin’s works more for 
the beauty of the literary style and eloquent descriptions 
than for the special opinions, although many of these are 
sound at bottom. We cannot answer you fully in this 
space, and therefore may seem to do Mr. Ruskfta injustice ; 
but we do not advise you to ‘‘make Mr. Ruskin’s works a 
life study,’’ and we advise you not to stndy him until other 
study and experience have equipped you with knowledge 
and opinions of your own. On many accounts Mr. Hamer- 
ton is a safer guide than Mr. Ruskin, for the latter is often 
led astray by the violence of his prejudices, and he is apt to 
vaiue too highly what may be termed the literary function 
of art. This is said without disparagement of Mr. Ruskin’s 
nobility and earnestness of purpose; but learners should 
avoid ‘‘strong meat,’’ and Mr. Ruskin is responsible for 
many aberrations among his students. If you are anxious 
to become acquainted with him, however, we recommend 
you to read his autobiography, which is now being pub- 
lished. Probably Thomas Crowell & Sons, 15 Astor Place, 
New York City, could put you in the way of procuring it. 


I want a good text-book upon the Bistoryof Art, for class 
ase, and ask your valuable assistancein making a choice. 


D’Anvers’s ‘‘ Elementary History of Art,’’ published by 
Scribner & Welford, at $4.50, will be found a satisfactory 
text-book, but it should be used, of course, in connection 
with lectures and frequent references to books of a broader 
scope. 

Why is it that a simple copyright law cannot be enacted at once 
by our Congress? I canno* conceive how any legislator can delay 
in doing this justice, without further hesitation. We all know 
that for want of acopyright law for the protection of foreigners 


we are not only cruelly robbing their literary men, but are doing | 


great injustice to our own writers. Why dwell over so many 
abortive and entargled methods, when we might have a sim- 
ple law allowing foreigners to take out a copyright In our coun- 
try, in the same way precisely that a native does. adding this 
proviso to it, that all the books sold in America shall be published 
here? Author, then, and publisher will be fairly paid for their 
work, and the whole business be conducted with honor, hon- 
esty, ease. and simplicity. 


Why, indeed ! 


1. What has Wilford Hall written. and of what value are his 
works, scientifically considered? 2. What is the Keely Motor, 
and has it been perfected lately ? M. B.C. 

1. We shall have to refer you to Mr. Hall’s ** Microcosm”’ 
for an explanation of his philosophy of ‘‘ Substantialism.”’ 
We do not know of any man of scientific repute who 
accepts his theories. Correspondents of The Christian 
Union discussed the matter at some length some time ago. 
2. The Keely Motor is, as claimed by the inventor, an appli- 
cation of ‘‘ etherealized vapor’’—whatever that may be—as 
a new motive power. Exhibitions have been given from time 
to time which, the inventor claims, demonstrate the existence 
of his new force, but no practical application of it to actual 
work has been made, and the world at large is extremely 
skeptical on the subject. 


I have been informed that there are several newspapers in the 
Spanish language published in New York. Will you please agg 
me the addresses of one or more of them? Dd. J 


The ‘*‘ Novedades ”’ (daily) and ‘‘ Progreso’’ (monthly) are 
published in this cit;, as well as several commercial and 
trade papers, and perhaps some others of a literary charac- 
ter. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. have a lady friend and relative visiting them 
for several weeks. Their friends and neighbors call upon their 
guest. Their calls are returned. I wish to inquire what is the 
next thing in order to more sociability. Does etiquette require 
Mr. and Mrs. C. to invite the friends and neighbors to some 
social entertainment, or the friends to invite them, with their 
guest, to some entertainment at their homes? M.L 


Neither course is ‘‘ re quired ’’ by etiquette ; either course 
is proper and commendable; the first is perhaps prefer- 
able. 


I wish for information concerning asmall book called ‘‘ My 
Early Days,’’ which I read nearly forty yearsago. It claimed 
to be written by a Scottish astronomer, Walter Ferguson, was 
autobiographical in character, and contained many pathetic 
ncidents and experiences in the family of a poor clergyman 
among the Highlands. I recall particularly a poem given in 
the book as written on the fiv-leaf of a Testament presented to 
the chief character by his mother. This poem was reprinted 
in the “ Presbyterian’’ last year, and its first stanza is as 
follows: 

‘*A mother's blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 
And he that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember, "tis no common toy, 
A mother’s gift! Remember, boy.” 
A. A, L 


Can some one give me an address where I can learn of the 
formation and working of the organization called ‘‘ The King’s 
Daughters ” ? F. H. 


If possible, will you be kind enough to inform me in your col- 
umn for Inquiring Friends where can I find the hymn in which 
these lines occur : 


** Jesus, agonizing in the garden, 
See him smile before he dies.”’ 
I am very desirous of tinding the whole of the hymn. A. E. D. 


Will some reader tell me the origin of these quotations : 


“The giory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


* Thou sayest an indisputable thing 
In such a solemn way.”’ J. W. G. 
The latter is from ‘‘ The Katydid,’’ by O. W. Holmes, and 
should read, ‘‘ Thou say’st an wndieputed thing.’’ 


Please state the address of the publishers 
** The Swiss Cross.’’ 

It is published by N. D. C. Hedges, 47 Lafayette yates 5 
New York City. 

As Subscriber asks for a receipt for baking powder, I send the 
following, which is excellent: Three-quarters of a pound of 
pulverized tartaric acid, one pound corn starch, one pound bi- 
carbonate soda. Mix well, and keep in close jars. Mrs. E. 

Another recipe is sent by J.E.L. It is as follows: One pound 
of cream tartar, half pound of carbonate soda, one pound pack- 
age of corn starch or two cups of fine flour, five cents’ worth 
of (or half ounce) carbonate ammonia. All together to be sifted 
through a fine wire sieve about six times, then packed tightly in 
tin boxes. Put away in a dry and cool place. Get all ingredi- 
ents ata reliable druggist’s excepting the corn starch. The 
entire cost, about seventy-five cents. 


A correspondent from the Milwaukee Cooking School sends 
this recipe for piocalilli in answer to 8. H.’s request: One peck 
green tomatoes, three large green peppers, chopped fine; mix 
well one cup salt, and let stand over night; in the morning 
drain, and put in a preserving kettle, adding enough vinegar to 
cover ; one cup sugar, quarter pound white mustard seed, one 
cup grated horse-radish, one eup green nasturtium seeds, one 
tablespoonful cloves, one tablespoonful allspice, one tablespoon- 
ful cinnamon. f£immer till soft. Pack when cold in a wooden 
tub, adding two raw onions finely shredded, and as much celery 
as you choose. 


“R. P.” asks: “‘Can any one inform me where an “olisn 
harp can be made, and for what price?’ Mr. Charles Reed 
(Reed & Rand, 868}4 Main Street, Worcester, Mass.) made one 
for one of my family ; it was very satisfactory. M. 8. 

Can any of your readers give a remedy for an affection of the 
beard that causes it to come out by the roots in spots, when it 
is about half an inch growth? Have had no  Mokness or known 
cause for it. x. ¥. Z 


Will some one tell me the method for keeping flowers fresh 
several days (some chemical) ? 8. H. G. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is reported from Maine that the English sparrows 
are growing white, as a result of their becoming accli- 
mated. White feathers have been often noticed this 
winter on the sparrows. 


The value of a human life, estimated from life assur- 
ance and wage statistics, is $14,600. The value, how- 
ever, is not realized without work and growth. Grum- 
blers should remember this.—[ Baltimore American. 


It has been shown that the strength of the lion in the 
fore limbs is only 69.9 per cent. of that of the tiger, and 
the strength of the hind limbs 65.9 per cent. Five men 
can easily hold down a lion, but nine men are required 
to hold a tiger. 


In certain Austrian coal mines work is suspended in 
dangerous places during a fall of the barometer, experi- 
ments still in progress having shown that the quantity 
and intensity of explosive gases greatly increase as the 
degree of atmospheric pressure diminishes. 


A lightning calculator gave an exhibition in entin 
Mich., the other evening, and gained considerable ap- 
plause by his rapid addition of long columns of figures. 
After he bad taken up his collection and quit, it was 
discovered that all his additions were incorrect. | 


A passenger on one of the outgoing Grand Trunk 
Railway trains drew the attention of the conductor to 
the absence of saw and ax from the racks at both ends 
of thecar. The reply received was that as fast as they 
were put up they were carried om by thieves.—[Mon- 
treal Witness. 

A well at Yakutsk, Siberia, has been estimated to be 
frozen to a depth of six hundred and twelve feet. As 
external cold could not freeze the earth to such a depth, 
even in Siberia, geologists have concluded that the well 
has penetrated a frozen formation of the glacial period 
which has never thawed out. 


The ‘‘ Swiss Cross” says that for two hours an im- 
mense fifght of butterfiles passed over the city of Salz- 
burg. They flew from northeast to southwest at a con- 
siderable height, and must have numbered millions, 
Such a flight of these winged insects some years ago 
passed over Galveston Island. 


A Maine newspaper aseerts that a citizen of that State 
has split a hurricane. Seeing it coming straight toward 
his barn, he took two boards, and, holding them before 
the barn, the ends together, so that they formed a sort 
of wedge, he spread the hurricane apart, ne 
took off two corners of the barn. 


Vol. 85, No. 8 


A lady was once lamenting the {ll luck which at 
tended her affairs, when a friend, wishing to console 
her, bade her ‘‘look upon the bright side.” ‘‘ Oh!” 
she sighed, ‘‘ there seems to be no bright side.” ‘‘ Then 
posh up the dark one,” was the reply. This was 
sound advice.—[Chicago Living Church. 


There are five young women enrolled in the law de 
partment of Michigan University this yeur. Oneisa 
young girl from the Sandwich Islands, the grand- 
daughter of a missionary of the Congregational church. 
Her father is a prominent lawyer on the islands, and has 
taught her much law. ~— intends to practice at her 
home. 


An English alliterative triumph is the following line 
composed by a lady in the year 1800 on the occasion of 
a gentleman of the name of Lee planting a lane with 
lilacs : 

Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane ! 
in which not only every word, but every syllable, com. 
mences with the same letter. : 


A great many subsidences of land have taken place 
in the salt district near Northwich, England. The 
owners of the sinking land want the pumpers of brine 
to pay for the damages. The brine men reply that they 
pump brine on their own land, and they are not respon 
sible for the fact that {t causes other people’s land to 
cave in. People shouldn’t buy land with such a thin 
crust.—[ Exchange. 


The photographer’s lens is more discerning than the 
naked eye. A recent photograph of a figure painting 
by an American artist shows that a woman’s gown was 
at first painted a hue and texture very different from 
that finally chosen, the underlying brushwork appearing 
plainly in the photograph, though not seen by the most 
attentive observer of the original picture. In like man- 
ner photography reveals stars that to the human eye are 
not distinguishable from nebulous matter —[Harper’s 
Weekly. 


A Cambridge undergraduate being called upon to give 
from memory his verston of the story of the Good Samar. 
itan, sketched the tale very intelligently up tothe point | 
where the Good Samaritan leaves the wounded man at 
the inn and says to the innkeeper, ‘‘ Do whatever is 
right,” or words to that effect, ‘‘ and when I come again 
I will repay thee.” ‘Then the luckless youth, with 
another Biblical narrative running through his head, 
added, to the astonishment of the audience, ‘‘ And he 
said this knowing that he should see his face no more.” 


A dispatch from Calcutta, dated February 15, says: 
‘** Twenty five thousand of the 75 000 prisoners at present 
confined in the different jails throughout India will be 
released to-morrow as an act of clemency to commemo- 
rate the jubilee of Queen Victoria. In selecting the 
prisoners to be liberated especial pains have been taken 
to show leniency to females. All persons imprisoned 
for debt throughout India, in cases where the debt Is 
under 100 rupees, will be liberated to-morrow, also in 
commemoration of the jubilee, and in these cases the 
Government will pay the debts.” 


A contemporary gives the following interesting infor- 
mation: A gentleman who hss investigated the subject 
gives us some figures‘relative to the religious complexion 
of the present Congress, which he says are reliable. Of 
the 408 Senators, Members, and Territorial Delegates 
who compose Congress, 72 are Methodists, 63 Baptists, 
41 Episcopalians, 37 Presbyterians, 36 Catholics, 15 
Unitarians, 8 Lutherans, 10 Christians (Campbellite), and 
2 Quakers, making a total of 283 who are actively con- 
nected with some church organization. This leaves 125 
who either never belonged toany church or have drifted 
out of such associations. It would appear from the | 
above that the National Legislature in Congress assem- 
bled would make a pretty good missionary field. 


Two pairs of sparrows, says the ‘‘ London *‘ Times, . 
were watched by an observant naturalist feedinz their 
young in their nests in only one half-hour with the 


larve of the bluebottle fly from a dead cat. They 
fetched these in al] 104 times, and one of the birds also 
caught fourteen files on the wing. Now the common 
house fly is computed to produce in one season, so pro- 
lificis its progeny after progeny, no less than 20,900,000— 


say, in round numbers, 21,000,000 ; and thus were pre- 


vented by these two pairs of birds no fewer than 
280,000 000 by the capture of fourteen files, and 
2,800,000,000 by the destruction of the 104 larve. Again, 
there figured in the parish accounts of one parish in 
Gloucestershire a charge for seventeen dozen of (so- 
called) tomtits’ heads ; in another parish, Melbourne, in 
Derbyshire, a sparrow club destroyed in one year 4,577 
small birds, and in yet another 3,500. Take the smaller 
of these two last numbers, and multiply it by the 
number of files just calculated as prevented by the two 
pairs of.sparrows, and it gives what we may very well 
call a grand tetal of 7,280,000,000,000, 
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STEALING A SERMON. 


Ephraim Ben Gamliel and Menasseh Ben 
Izchak were two Israelites on their way to 
present themselves as candidates for the 
exalted position of rabbi of the town of 
Berditchov, unknown to each other. The 
saine get of curious chances which brought 
them together at the same kretchene or 
inn also allotted them two rooms adjoining 


each other, and only divided by a thin 


wooden p2rtition. 

Night came. Ali the inmates of the inn 
retired to rest. Not so, however, Menas- 
seh. As soon as everything was quiet he 
lit his candle and commenced rehearsing 
his specimen sermon. Our friend Ephraim 
Was soon awakened by the sound of his 
voice, and in a few moments grasped the 
situation—namely, that the other was 
rival. 

He listened, and found, to his chagrin, 
that the other's sermon was far superior 
to his own. This was very unpleasant, 
and he meditated deeply on what he 
should do. 

At last he hit upon a plan. 

He very silently got up, lit his candle, 
took pen, ink, and paper, seated himself, 
and wrote down his rival’s words verbatim 
as he uttered them. When he had com- 
pleted this task he silen:ly returned to his 
couch, | 

No sooner had the day dawned than he 
was up and off on his journey to Berdit- 
chov, arriving there several hours before 
Menaseth. Sabbancame. Th: synagogue 
was crammed with a criticising audience, 
among them a!l the learned men of the 
town—for was there not going to bea 
grand display of Talmudical knowledge 
and wise sayings ? | 

First come, first served. Ephraim had 
presented himself first, and he was entitled 
to the first chance. He mounted the pul- 


- pit and gave forth a discourse—the one he 


had copied from Menaseeh. This was his 
little plan. He thought, certainly, that 
his rival, deprived of his prepared sermon, 
and not having avother to replace it, 
would leave the field to him. ; 

He was, however, mistaken. Menasseh 
was certainly surprised at first to hear: his 
own composition recited by another, but 
he determined to outwit the other. 

Accordingly, when his turn came he 
calmly occupied the place just left by 
Ephraim, and in a clear voice repeated 
the sermon just delivered—-word for word 
—which was a very easy matter for him, 
it being his own. The congregation was 
dumfourded A max to repeat a long 
sermop, word for word, at a moment’s 
notice-—marvelous ! | 

A rabbi with such a prodizgfous memory 
must indeed be a genius. 

‘* Now, brethren,” said he, ‘‘ you have 
seen one part of my talent ; I will now 
preach to you.” | 

But the audience would not hear any 
more. They had had enough proof to 


convince them that he was fit for the post, 
and elected him on the spot unanimously, 
much to the discomfilure of the other.— 
[ Exchangs. 


Friupay as A Day or Luck.—Friday 
is regarded as a day of evil omen, but it 
has been an eventful one in American 
history. 

Friday, Columbus sailed on his voyage 
of discovery. 

Friday, ten weeks after, he discovered 
America. 

Friday, Henry VII. of Engiand gave 
John Cabot his commission, which led to 
the discovery of North America. 

Friday, St. Augustine, the oldest town 
in the United States, was founded. 

Friday, the ‘‘ Mayflower,” with the 
Pilgrims, arrived at Plymouth; and on 
Friday they signed that august compact, 


a forerunner cf the _—_ Constitution. 
Friday, George Washington was born. 
Friday, Bunker Hill was sefzed and 

fortified. 

Friday, the surrender of Saratoga was 
made, 

Friday, Corawallis surrendered at York- 
town; und on Friday the motion was 
made in Con gress that the united colonies 


were, and of right ought to be, free and | 


Independent. 


A New Book by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE MERRY MEN: 


And other Tales and Fables. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 eents. 


This new volume of*atories by the author of “ The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and “Kid- 
napped,” will be read with eagerness by Mr. Steven- 
son 8s wide constituency of readers on this side of 
the Atlantic. He has taught the English-reading 
world to expect in everything which comes from 
his hand the flavor of a strong and fascinating per- 
sonality. and the charm and distinction of a literary 
style of a very up usual yuality. 


AN ADDITION TO 
THEODOR MOMMSEN’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 


THE PROVINCES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Translated, with the Author’ Sanction and 
Additions, by William P. Dickson, DD, 
LL.D. Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Glasgow. With. Ten Maps by Professor 
Kiepert. 2 vols , $6 00. 

Since the completion of Professor Mommsen’s 
History of the Roman Republic, thirty years ago, the 
author’s researches have made him the master of 
freshand valuable facts concerning the subject races 
of the Empire, and all matters pertaining tu the gov: 
ernment of the provinces, their internal adminis- 
tration. and their mutual plese In these vol- 
umes he now presents in uiar form the results 
of this special and tnique me ormation. leaving for 
future treatment the intervening period between 
the close of his former volumes and this account of 
the Provinces of the Empire. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. wiser’ 


Translated from the Third and Revised Ger. 
man Edition by J P Gerdy, Ph.D., Professor 
of Pedagozics in Ohio University. Edited by 
Noah Porter, DD, LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $3 50 


- Kune Fischer’s account of the life and writings 
of Descartes, and his .exposition of Descartes’ doc- 
trine and its development by other philosophers, is 
universally conceded t© be the fullest and ablest 
work on the subject. He bas the rare art of com. 
bining the French luctdity of exposition with Ger 
man thoroughness and profundity. and his work Is | 


therefore always readable and spirited, as well as | 


exhaustive. 
Defended in a 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. Philosophie Se- 


ries. By JAMES McC OSH, D.D. LL.D 
President of Princeton 2 vols.. 12mo 
Vol. 1. 
Critical. 


In these two volumes Dr. Meus has colleeted his 
discussions of the principal philosophic questions 
of the day formerly issued in his Philosophic Se. 
ries, which, the “Independent” says, ‘‘is not un- 
likely to prove in the en4 the most useful, popular 
service which Dr. MeCosh has rendered to the © cause 
of right — and to sound philosophy of life.” 


Each, $1.20 
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“Scribner's Magazine makes a strong claim 
upon the taste of cultivated readers, being high in 
the standard of its contributions, yet simple and 
tast ful tn its make-up, with illustrations well 
chosen and admiraltly drawn.’’—Boston | 
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STRAGHAUERS MUSIC 


($1) contains a great deal of exquisite music, 
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PARKER’S ©. ¢ ».) CHURCH COMPOSI- 
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Sketch-Hints, by the Author, E. (. Garpngr, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The True Story 
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of President Lincoln's Confidential Secre 
taries. Jilustrated. 8vo, $2.75. 
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By & VoLUNTEER SpEciaL. With Map of 
New York. $1. 

A detailed and graphic history of the great New 
York Riot of 1863—about the only public episode of 
the Civil War not heretofore written up. The 
author’s analvsis of its -onditions and causes shows 


what elements still underlie the daily life of eve 
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Shortly Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART, Part I. Art in 
History ; Part 11., Art in Theory. By Jonn=« 
C. Van Dyke, Librarian, Sage Library, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 12mo. $1.50. 
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DAYS. A Summer Pilgrimage. By 8. M. 
Henry Davis, author of “ Life and Times of 
Sir Philip Mustrated. 18mo0. $1.25. 
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FOR EASTER. 


Easter Sunday. A’ strong aa Service, 
by Rev. RoBERT LOWR 
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able composers. Just issued. Very useful for 


_ Sunday school Festivals. Nos. 1 to 10 also fur. Ja 
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“THE NEAREST TO PERFECTION.” 
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regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It was natural and quite to be expected that a visit. 


ing organization like the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


should meet with a warm welcome upon its first appear- 
ance in a sister city, but few even of its warmest advo- 
cates could have anticipated an ovation such as was 
given the orchestra under Mr. Gericke at the con 
cert in Sleinway Hall on Monday eventing of last 
week. So much bad been said, first and last, about the 
certainty and uncertainty of the appearance of the cele- 
brated Boston band in this city, that one began to feel 
concerning it as if one were being treated to a phase of 
the old conjuration which has the catchword of ‘‘ Now 
you see it, now you don’t!” But it was there ‘in large 


numbers,” to use a schoolboy phrase, and it made its | 


power felt prodigiously before the evening was over. 
The programme contained nothing that was not wholly 
familiar to a New York audience, and it {s a significant 
fact that the most familiar number was the one which 
received the heartiest appreclation—Handeil’s familfar 
‘‘Largo.” When an orchestra and iis leader can put 
such depth of feeling and new ltfe into a plece which 
has been worn thrcadbare, in arrangements for almost 
every concefvable instrument, as to bring to {ts feet an 
audience with a long experience of the best in music, {t 
cartainly means sgmething, and Herr Garicke fs entitled 
to great praise for so stirring a coup. The sequel is 
amusing. The wily New York correspondents of the 
Boston papers, probably with a view to the commercial 
value of their weekly budgets of metropolitan gossip, 
filled their letters with an amount of fulsome praise to 
which any self-respecting New York critic, with pride 
in the musical crgan!zations of his own ci'y, could not 
help take exception. Some of this order have already 
done 80, as, for instance, the writer of the ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” who thus pleads for fairness in judgment, and 
quotes the irritating messages of one of the aforesaid 
correspondents. Says the latter in his report of the con- 
cert : ‘‘ The New Yorker confessed himself fairly beaten, 
and you may read his confession {n the criticisms fn the 
morning papers.” To which one of the ‘‘ New York: 
ers” in question, the critic already mentioned, replfes— 
very j 1stly, under the circumstances, we think: ‘‘ Now, 
the ‘ Tribune,’ ‘ Herald,’’‘ World,’ ‘Sun.’ and ‘Star’ 
all spcke very kindly and hospitably cf the Boston 
orchestra, especially its string department; but not one 
of these papers placed the orchestra as a whole above, or 
on a par even, with our own; nor cid any of the even- 
ing papers. The ‘Times,’ which has always shown 
personal animosity toward both Thomas and Seldl, is 
the only exception. Let us have the truth {fn all things, 
gentlemen. Snch misrepresentation does more harm 
than good in the long run.” 


The wonder, and even amazement, which occasion- 
‘ally fills the mind of a cultivated musictfan at the popu- 
larity which is so frequently obtained by sentimental 
songs of a very ordinary character may be somewhat 
allayed by reading the following statement of facts con- 
cerriog the class of songs in question. The paragraph 
sppearcd originally in the New York ‘‘ Mall] and Ex- 
press :” 

‘* An interesting fact about successful songs may be noted, 
and that is that only sentimental songs make any money. Ha- 
morous songs become very popular. They are applauded in 
the theater when a favorite singer sings them, and are laughed 
at unrestrainedly, but very few in the audience ever think of 
buying copies of them. This is peculiarly trne of that de- 
scription of humorous ditty known as the topical song. It 
may be explained that this is a song in which the material 
of the different verses is arranged to give point to a signifi- 
cant phrase which invariably forms the last line of the verse. 
The performance practically amounts to piggling with lan- 
guage, the effect coming from the humorous and unex- 
pected illustration which can be adduced of the idea 
embodied in the adopted phrase. Given on the stage by an 
expert singer, who enforces the points of the verses by 
appropriate action and facial expression, these are very 
effective. Sung in the parlor by an ordinary vocalist, and 
_ without the effect which comes from the assembly of a large 
number of people, these songs almost invariably fall flat. 
In consequence they are very seldom sung there, and the 
music publishers who give them to the world find the world 
ungrateful, much to the publishers’ pecuniary grief. On 
the other hand, a sentimental song nay be sung in the home 
circle by an inexperienced singer with very fair effect. 
Somehow or other the underlying sentiment survives the 
most outrageons treatment. It has better staying qualities 
than humor has. The melodies are simple, the thoughts 
expressed find a welcome among all classes of people, and 
the sheet music finds its way to thousands of piano-racks 
throughout the land ; and 80 the publisher becomes happy 
and affiuent.”’ 


Concerning the needed reform in the church music of 
the day, in which our welcome exchange, ‘‘ The Mu- 
sical Reform,” has begun already to take a leading part, 
although but a short time in existence, is there not 
something worthy of its attention in the accompanying 
lines from the Chicago ‘‘ Indicator,” with the sentiment 
of which we confess ourselves, to @ certain degree, in 
hearty sympathy: “‘ We suggest that before ministers 


the divine art. 


leading soprano. 
good thing in the schools of theology, we think.” In 
at least one theclogical seminary that we know there 
is an excellent course cf musical study which grounds 
the students thoroughly in the requirements mentioned 
by the above author, and in a number of cases the 
course has been pursued with admirable results. 


TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION. 


R. FUNK, the editor of ‘‘ The Voice,” has written 

an open letter to Dr. Howard Crosby devying that 

the opposition of the Prohibitionists to the high license 

law pending at Albany is any indication of an “‘ unholy 

alliance between Prohibitionists and liquor-rellers.” He 
says to Dr. Crosby : 

‘* You and the keepers of brothel houses would both 
oppose a ten-thousand-dollar high license brothel-house bill. 
You and the Mormon polygamists would both oppose a 
plural marriage fifty-thousand-dollar high license law... . 
We believe it is the worst kind of policy to intrench the 
saloons, as high license invariably does, behind the cupidity 
of the taxpayers. ... You surely know, Doctor, that it ts 
not true that high license where tried ‘has lessened the 
evils of thesaloon.’ In Chicago the uniform five-hundrec- 
dollar high Jicense law cut down the number of saloons a 
trifle, but this reduction was secured in part by two and 
sometimes three adjoining saloons being thrown into one by 
cutting doors through the partition walls and a nominal 
partnership formed, one license serving forall. Then some 
hundreds of small grog shops had to close up, and great, 
gorgeous hell-holes were opened, with mnsic, and concert 
girls, and costly vile pictures on the walls.’’ 

After dwelling at length upon the statistics of 
drunkenness in Chicago, Dr. Funk closes by outlining 
the kind of restrictive legislation which the Prohibition- 
ists would not oppose. In addition to granting local 
option to Assembly districts, he would forbid the Excise 
Commissioners to grant any saloon permit in any 
Assembly district until the number of saloons shall be 
reduced to the proportion of at least one to five hundred 
populaticn. It would seem that Dr. Funk thinks it 
better that the profits of the monopoly thus granted 
shall enrich the lucky saloon-keepers rather than act 
as an opfate to the consciences of taxpayers. 

Dr. Crosby has written a short answer to Dr. Funk, in. 
which he says that the analogy between brothel keeping 
and liquor se!llng 1s false, since the latter {s n>t a sin in 
itself, and suggesis that Dr. Funk's Calcago statistics 
would tell exactly the other way if saliowance were 
made for the growth of the population. 


It fs a fact that the lfquor forces in this city sare 
divided and fighting each other. The liqucr dealers 
held a mass mee'ing Wednesday evening of last week 
at which the ‘‘ brewers’ pool’ was vigorously denounced. 
The cry was, ‘‘ Down with monopoly !” Ose of the 
speakers was greeted with applause when he sald that 
there should be no discrimination between beer and 
liguor, and that there should be a unfform license of 
$150 One of the resolutions adopted recited that ‘‘in 
the crowded tenement districts beer {s the cauze of 
more intemperance and domestic unhapp!ness than all 
other liquors combined, since large quantities of it are 
purchased for little money during the dayiime by 
women who neglect their homes and children in conse. 
quence of this indulgence ” 


In Rhode Island public interest in securing the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory amendment in Providence 
ls awakening. The Citizens’ Law and Order League 
held a public meeting February 14, at which Mr. T. 
Edwin Dudley, Secretary of the Boston League, Presi- 
dent Robinson and Professor Andrews, of Browao Uni- 
versity, and others, made addresses. 


On Thursday last a bill was taken up in the West 
Virginia Senate ‘‘to prohibit the msnufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors and drinks witbin the State.” 
The bill had already passed the lower house, and 

when its opponents discovered that they could not defeat 
it, in order to do the next best thing they called for a 
vote on the joint resolution which provides for the sub. 
mission of the question of ‘‘ prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in this State,” which had 
not yet been announced. This was passed by the desired 

two-thirds majority. The submission will be voted on in 

November, 1888, at the next general election. The bil) 

prohibiting the sale of liquors and drinks was then laid 

on the table. The Prohibition{sts are enthusiastic over 

their victory. 


It is reported that the new high license law in Min- 
nesota provides no penalties forits violation. At present 
the city of St. Paul has more saloons tn proportion to 
the population than any other place inthe country. The 


wculd be well for them to learn at least the rndiments of 
Because one’ understands exegetics and 
homiletics, and can read the Greek Testament, it does 
not follow that he is competent to give an opinion con- 
cerning the playing of an organist or the singing of a 
A professorship of music weuld be 


The Prohibitionists in Kansas are generally enthu. 
‘lastic over the passage of a Dill giving women the 
right to vote In cities of the first, second, and third classes, 
In the Senate the vote stood 25 to 13 ; In the House, 90 to 
32. Many who do not believe that women as a class either 
know or care anything about national political problems 
have faith that they will take an interest In securing the 
erforcement of local temperance laws. Hence the 
decided msj rity in favor of the bill. 


The New Haven ‘‘ Palladium ” heartily {ndorees the 
plan of temperance legislation which has been proposed 
by Mr. Piatt, the City Attorney of Meriden. lt is sim- 
ilar to that which has been adopted by the Excise Com- 
missfoners in New York. Mr. Platt says that the crime 
and pauperlsm due to the liquor traffic is almost entirely 
due to the excessive drink{ng of strong liqguors—almost 
none of it to malt Ifquors and light wines. He belleves 
that the excessive driaking of adulterated strong liquors 
is largely confined to low groggeries and ‘‘ dives,” and 
therefore urges that these zgrogveries and ‘‘ dives’ should 
be ‘‘ wiped out as with a eponge.” The present bigh 
Ifcense law, he says, has no {i fluence at all in this direc- 
tion. He believes that the desired reform can only be 
accomplisbed by the passage of an act under whicha 
license for the sale of ale, lager beer, and Rhine wines 
shall be fixed at $50 and a license for the sale of all 
stronger liquors at $1 000 


The committee upon liquor legislation appointed by 
the Connecticut Congregational Conference has drafted 
a report recommending the prohibition of the retail sale 
of liquor—the abolition of the dram-shop. The com- 
mittee makes a strong argument that the orbidding of 
the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises ‘‘ infringes 
no personal liberty of the citizen In the premises. The 
utmost personal liberty that can be claimed in the case 
is to buy and use {ntoxicating Ifquors. But this the 
suppression of dram-shops does not forbid ; and this, like 
every other private right, iz subject, in its exercise, tothe 
coudition of the public welfare.” 


The centiment in favor of this kind of legislation—1. e , 
legislation which abolishes the dram shop, while permtt- 
ting | the citiz2n full ‘‘ personal liberty ” in his own house 
—is gaining ground. recently ‘‘ Science” had along 
editorial in which {t sald that this posliion recognized 
the elements of truth in the positions both of the Pro- 
hibitionists and the conservative Democrats. If the 
individual wishes to drink beer in his“home he has a 
right to, but if the community believes that the dram- 
sbop isa public nuleance it has a right to abolish It, 

and ought to do go. 


It is reported that Atlanta, Georgia, now has per- 
ambulating essloons” in the form of negroes with 
hamper ba:kets 


A NON SEQUITOR. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

My description, in your issue of February 10, of the = 
ent ra‘l:oad agitation as an ‘‘ ignorant and greedy perse- 
cution ” (language somewhat like the picturesque terms 
frequently appifed to rail way corporatione) had the m‘s- 
fortune to meet with an absolute denial at your hands. 
Now, I shculd like to instance just two facts which are, 
in my opinion, sufficient to justify the mathematical 
exactness of the words quoted. 1. During the past 
twenty years, and witho..t any robber legislation, the 
average price of moviag one ton one mile throughout the 
Northern States has becn reduced from more than three 
cents to less than one cent, while the total amount annu- 
ally transported has {ncreased about tenfoid. 2 ‘‘The 
whole railway service from the field to the baker's 
oven costs but half acent a pound, but the service of the 
grocer and the shopman costs tw) and one-half to four 
cents per pound of bread” (Edward Atkinson’s Distrt- 
bution of Products, p 295) Facts like these cannot be 
got over by any amount of pretty phrases like ‘‘ rapa 
cious monopolies,” ‘‘ grinding the faces of the poor,” ete. 
And I recommend the advocates of this legislation to 
fall back on the good, old-fashioned argument that 
might makes right. The voice of the majority is the 
voice of Gcd, and of course transforms what under or- 
dinary circumstances we should call robbery into 
regulation.” CHARLES 8. ASHLEY. 
[The Christian Union has never indulged in such 
epithets; and proving that it is wrong to call corpora. 
tions robbers does not prove that it is right to call legis- 
latore so. The question at issue is a very simple one: 
Are railroads private enterprises, to be regulated by 
demand and supply, or are they public trusts, to be sub- 
ject to legal regulation ? Calling names does not help 
to solve this problem ; nor is it solved by proof that 
prices of transportation have fallen as railroad service 
has increassd.— Eps. C. U ] 


Not long ago the pupils of an Episcopal parish school 
were asked by the rector, on one of his visitations, to 
write down the Apostles’ Creed. He was horrified to 
find that one of the boys, instead of writing, ‘‘ I believe © 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” had written, in, entire 


set themsclyes up as musicel critics and umpires, it, 


license fee now required is $100 ; in the future it wil) 
be $1,000. 


good faith, ‘I believe in the Holy Cat in the Church.” 
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LINCOLN AND STANTON. 

In an interesting serles of reminis- 
cences lately printed !n the New York 
‘‘Tribune,” Mr. Brandagee, a C ounecticut 
Congressman in war time, tells, among 
others, the following story of President 
Lincoln : 

Mr. Lincoln was often app2aled to, as a 
sort of Appellate Court, to overrule the 


rigorous judgments of his Cabinet oflicers. | 


I remember a case in point which brought 
joy to the heart of a Connecticut mother 
Her son, who was perhaps a little wild, 
had one day, returning from school, been 
trapped by some Now York bounty 
agents, paid $300, enlisted in a New York 
regiment, and hurried off to the front 
without his parents’ knowledge. His 
mother was almost distracted. Hls fat!.er, 
then as now one of the first citizens of 
Connecticut, had intervened in vain to 
get his release. A delegation of prominent 
cliizons of his town came to Washington 

- and appealed to the Secretary of War, 
but were met with a gruff refusal. Dixon 
and I were then solicited to use our good 
offices with Mr. Stanton. We reluctantly 
consented, knowing that when the great 
War Secretary had once locked his jaws 
the case was generally hopeless. We 
visited the War Office with somewhat the 
feelings of men who were about to beard 
a lion in his den. We found him, as 
was his custom, standing bolt upright at 
the corner of his desk, with a head like a 
huge cannon ball, short, massive neck, 
square-bullt frame, and iron-gray beard 
flowing down over his bosom—a man of 
iron, with eyes blazing, full of energy, 
will, and determina'ion. He heard my 
appeal with ill concealed impatience, and 
snorted out an instant and absolute re. 
fusal: ‘‘ He had heard the case before, 
and had decided it. The boy had taken his 
money and enlisted. If he should dis- 
charge all tbe minors whose mothers 
wanted them home he would soon not 
have a man to handle a musket.”’ 

We were glad to get out of the lion's 
den without being bitten. Leaving the 
War Office, we went to the White House, 
resolving to appeal unto C:esar. Mr. Lin- 
coln heard the case with sympathetic in- 
terest. No meritorlous appeal was. ever 
made to that great, tender heart in vain. 
He at once wrote on one of the inevitable 


envelopes : 
‘*Let young -——., of 
minor, enlisted by fraud tn the —— New 


York Regiment, be discharged. A. 
Lincoln.” 3 

We took this, not without an alr of 

trlumph, back to Stanton to have the 
necessary order issued. He glared at it 
for an instant, crumpled it ia his fist, 
threw it on the floor, and growled through 
his set teeth, ‘‘ I won't do it.” 

I said: ‘‘ Shall we report that to the 
President as your reply, Mr. Secretary ?” 

‘* Yes,” sald he, bristling like a grand 
old Nubian lion, ‘‘and you may add that 
I will resign my portfolio before I will set 
such a precedent.” 

We returned to the President, and re- 
ported the scene and the words verbatim. 

‘‘Did he say that after reading my 
order ?” asked the President. 

‘‘ Yes,” I replied, expecting an ex 
plosion. 

‘* Well,” sald he, ‘‘ I guess he would do 
it. We must find some other way to get 
this boy home to his mother ;” and, taking 
a plece of paper, he wrote : 

‘*To the commandiag officer at ——: 
Discharge young ——, of Connecticut, 


now in the —— New York, and send him | sic. 
Puptis admitted on jour certificate without 


to Washington. A. Lincoln.” 
In a week the boy was in his mother’s 


nish suitable teachers, andtoi 


softened heart and saddened face, standing 
then in the shadow of a fate which was 
soon to overtake him, tempered justice 
with mercy. Both have gone to their 
reward. But their work rematneth, and 
what and how they wrought wi!] be pre 
served in the hearts of grateful Americans 
to the last syllable of recorded tims. 


SIGN VANDALISM. 
Woaat is the use of beautiful arcat!tect- 
ure if it isto be disfigured and covered 
over with glaring signs? <A rich owner of 
real estate puts up a business structure 


arlistic resources, and the'stately buiiding 
becomes at once the admiration of the 
public and the pride of {ts proprietor’s 
heart. The next step, however, {llus- 
trates the essential barbarity of spirit pre- 
valling in the business community. The 
building is let, and {t might as well be the 
crudest shanty ever put up ina fronifer 
settlement, for all the respect shown It by 
the tenant, who ruthlessly mars its pro- 
portions and conceals the most dcllcate 
ornament beneath huge and awkwar'ly 
placed s'gns setting forth his wares. We 
talk about the vandalism of the Turks fn 
their treatment of the remains of classic 
antiquity, but were the Parthenon i{teelf a 
plece of private property in the heart of 
one of our cities, it {s-doubtful if it would 
be treated with more respect than it re 
ceived at the hands of the followers of Mo 
hammed. We are moved to these remarks 
by the latest and most glaring example of 
mercantile indifference to the artistic char. 
acter of the structures built for commercial 
purposes. One of the masterp'eces of the 
great architect, the late H. H. Richardson 
—a building esteemed by some of the best 
authorities as the most beautiful mercan- 
tile edifice in Boston, and which, as shown 
in magazine illustrations, has been praised 
throughout the world—has jnst been 
made the object of such treatment 
Courses of richly carved ornament have 
been completely hidden by lines of evor 


mous and hideous wooden signs, while 
others are so placed as to destroy the sym- 

metrical proportions of beautiful entrance. 

ways. It i» quite possible to place signs 
upon a structure in a manner that wil! not 
disfigure it, and it seems remarkable that 
wealthy holders of real estate, after having 


the sake of making their buildings heantt. 
ful, chould not make restrictions in this 
respect. The mere fact of the occupancy 
of such a beautiful building ought to be 
far more of an adveriisement for the ten. 
ant than would be the biggest sign that 
could be devised. It would’ be a good 
idea for architects, when designing buat- 
ness buildings, to make provisions for 
spaces to be devoted to signs, and to sug- 
gest to their cients that, on letting. 
special restrictions should be made for the 
purpose, allowing signs to be placed no. 
where else. Otherwise it would be econ. 
omy to put up business structures with 
fecades so plain that no amount of sign- 
veaeering could harm their looks.—-[ Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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arms at Bridgeport. 

Both of these great leaders were right, 
each exercising his providential mission 
in his appointed place. Stanton was the 
incarration of war, with its rigors and its 
horrors. The whole soul of Lincoln was 
attuned to gentleness, mercy, and peace. 
The great Secretary moved right on, re- 
gardless of friend or foe, an jron hammer 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A REJOINDER. 


The letter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, in a recent Christian 
Union, is a striking illustration of the truth of Dr. 
Deems’s article on the advantages of ignorance, and es- 
’ pecially of Josh Billings’s admirable saying, referred to 
a by Dr. Deems, that ‘‘it is better not to know so many 
| | things than to know so many things that ain’t so.” Mr. 
“oi Hatton evidently abounds in the latter sort of knowledge. 
4 i He also illustrates the wisdom of the old maxim that a 
; half truth is woree than a whole lie. 
Readers of The Christian Union should be informed 
| that Mr. Hatton is a perfect specimen of the typical 
‘a British Tory of the lower middle class. Himself belong- 
| ing to that class which the Tory squires who governed 
Britain in the good old times despised and crushed, he 
is eager to identify himself with them, now that hard 
necessity has compelled them to be civil to him and his 
class. I mean no disrespect to that class in speaking 
thus; on the contrary, my own ancestors belonged to 
‘ : it; and it has always been far more useful and worthy 
of irue respect than the Tory equires who governed it. 
is ¥ But many of fis descendants are anxious to fawn upon 
the sons of those who oppressed and despised their 


the memory of Richard Cobden, who was one of the 
most consistent advocates uf true freedom, in every 
direction, that the world has everseen. Mr Hatton has 
chosen the meanest posstble form of attack, short of im- 
putations of personal !mmorality, which could well have 
been selected. He ridicules Mr. Cobden’s claims to 
stateemanship by telling us that Mr. Cobden did not 
know how to make money for himself, and was twice 
involved in financial «{fficulties. 

It might be sufficient to say that Mr. Cobden did, in 
fact, make a comfortable foriune in business; that he 
lost this fortune solely because he devoted himself so 
entirely to the public service, without one cent of com- 
pensation, that his private business naturally fell 
through; that the financial project which he after- 
wards undertook suffered for the same reason, and, 
nevertheless, resulted, after a depression of less than 
six years, in one of the most brilliant and permanent 
successes of private finance, justifying to the fullest 
extent every anticipation which Mr. Cobden ever formed 
concerning it; and that, if Mr. Cobden failed to profit 
by this success, it was only because he died suddenly 
just as it became assured. | 

But the whole argument {s based upon too mean and 
sordid an estimate of human nature to be worthy of a 
reply upon the same level. It isan utterly untrue and 
despicable idea to suppose that great success in private 
money-making is any test whatever of capacity for 
statesmanshin jn any direction. Ono the contrary, it is 
almost always some evidence of mental diequalification 
for real statesmanship. This is just as true of financial 
statesmanship as of any other. The habit of close atten- 
tion to details, of looking at everything from the stand- 
point of personal interest and immediate pecuniary 
profit, of counting the general good as nothing and our 
own gain as everything, which is the best guarantee of 
individual success in money-making, is, when thorough- 
ly fixed, a fatal defect for the mind of one who takes 
the responsibility of shaping the financial policy of a 

nation. The famous and truly successful statesmen of 
finance, whether in Britain or in America, have never 
been men who knew how to trade or speculate with 
profit to themselves. Hamf!ton and Walker in Amer- 
ica, Peel and Gladstone in England, are all illustrations 
of this fact. Mr. Hatton’s political deity, Disraeli, was 
another. It was because Cobden never was a mere 
money maker that he had a mind broad enough to shape 
the financial policy of Great Britain with such splendid 
success. 

Mr. Hatton’s other criticisms of Cobden are about on 
a level with this. He tries to prove Cobden a false 
prophet by half-qu-tations from iis speeches, to the 
effect that other nations would follow the example of 
Britain in adopting free trade, and that the United 
States would have a career of unbroken peace ; both of 
which predictions, Mr. Hatton insists, were disproved 
by the event, other nations raising tbeir tariffs, and the 
United States enteriag upon a great civil war. 

Mr. Hatton is in error on every point. When Cobden 
predicted in 1840 that other nations would follow Eng- 
land’s example, he did not mean, and no one at that time 
understood him to mesn, that they would abolish all 
their tariffs or even repeal cuties entirely upon any great 
number cf articles. Eogiand herself did not do this 
until long after he said that which Mr. Hatton distorts 
into a prediction of absolute free trade. Cobden was 
not then asking Eagland to do it. He asked for free 
grain and moderate revenue duties on other things ; and 
he predicted that, if this were dons in Grvat Britain, the 


Untted-States and most European countries would follow 


| + fathers ; and such persons are ihe most servile flatterers 
ny “fl of Toryism and the bitterest enemies of freedom except 
for themselves. | 
da! 2 It is quite natural that such persons should traduce 


he 


ae 


the example, and remove the absolute prohibitions and 
enormous duties, equal to prohibitions, which were then 
imposed upon the principal British manufactures. Those 
predictions were substantially fulfilled. The United 
States followed the example of England in the very 
same year, 1846. Our tariff was, indeed, cut down rather 
more than that of Great Britain, on everything except 
grain and raw materfals—an exception for which Briain 
cared nothing, but which was unfortunate for ourselves. 
At intervals, Belgium, Germany, Austria, France, and 
Italy followed with reductions of their tariffs; and 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway adopted purely revenue 
tariffs. The burdens arising from great wars have 
brought about a reaction ; but even now, after all the 
increase in tariffs which has recently taken place, there 
is no country in Europe, except possibly Russia, in 
which the duties on British goods are not much lower 
than they were when Cobden made these predictions. 

Nor did Cobden predict unconditional peace for the 
United States. He recognized the danger created by 
slavery ; and although he did not foresee that {t would 
80 soon be brought to a crisis, not one intelligent man in 
a thousand was any wiser. The peace which he fore- 
told for us was as to all external attacks ; and that we 
have enjoyed ever since. 

Mr. Hatton might have expressed his views about the 
effect of free trade in England to his heart’s content 
without criticism. But when he undertakes to depre- 
clate the character of Cobden, who was the best friend 
that America ever had in Europe, he makes criticism 
necessary. Asto his absurd assertion that free trade 
has been a curse to England, it is enough to say that 
even the leaders of his own Tory party contrad!ct him, 
that not one-third of the Tories in the House of Com- 
mons could be got to vote for protection on grain, with- 
out which any protection in England would be an 
absurdity ; that British commerce has increased under 
free trade more than five times as fast as it ever did 
under protection, and that British wages have increased 
under free trade more than twice as fast as uader pro- 
tection. | 

Whatever may be true of a nation like ours, with a 
vast territory within which absolute free trade prevails, 
the idga of a little country like England, which depends 
upon-foreign markets for the sale of two-thirds of its 
manufactures, attempting to live under a policy which 
should shut out its best customers, is the height of folly. 
New York Clty might as well try to live without any 
commerce with the rest of the United States; Wall 
Street might as well try to live without communication 
with the rest of the city. THomas G SHEARMAN. 


LIMITATION OF THE GOSPEL COMMISSION. 


Personally, I belong to all the denominations, but 
my usual work is with one; but I am unconscious 
of a single demi-sem{-quavér of denominational prej- 


udice in my religious consciousness. Yet I feel 


deeply interested in the humanly unhindered successes 
of the kingdom of Christ, and am incapable of seeing 
when and where Phariseeism or dogmatic controversies 


have helped on that kingdom ; for I cannot discover. 


much difference between the Pharisee in Christ’s time 
and the doctrinal controversialist since. But this is by 
the way, and not what I wish to emphasize. 

There is a good deal of time spent in recent days, and 
especially in the Congregational fold, on the topic 
whether there fe a future probation, and, if so, for whom ; 
and this to such an extent as to look threatening for 
organic integrity. I cannot see the relevancy of this 
stress being laid on what is necessarily a side issue. It 
takes two parties to make a respectable controversy, or 
quarrel, if you please. We can let the controversy 
cease by one or the other party forgetting itself in the 
earnestness of its proper work, and ceasing to reply 
You're another ’—in effect. No reepectable preacber 
anywhere stands up before a congregation and makes a 
Gospel argument and then tells his hearers that on the 
to-morrow of life they better heed the heavenly mes- 
sage. 
builded their church on future probation as a dogma, 
but are in earnest, do notin this way throw away the 
effect of thelr teaching. Why ‘hinder the werk of 
Christ by such a widespread controversy and alarm on 
an impractical dogma, that if you even concede it to 
anybody in the pulpit he won’t use it to save anybody 
with, but only, if at all, for some eectarian or partisan 
purpose ? If anybody should entertain this thought of 
future probation in the affirmative as a hope, a may-be- 
so, who would be hurt by it, and how could you help 
it as the private thought of the believer ? But after that 
is said, it does seem to me that, as a practical propos!- 
tion, and as doctrine founded on the teachings of Christ 
as applicable to the commission of a Christian teacher 
here and now in this lifetime, there can be but little 


difference of opinion Wecertainly have nothing todo | 


at present with what is not yet revealed. What God has 
to say and to reveal in another eon, world, or environ- 
ment than the terrestrial Now, is it not wlira vires? Our 


God may surprise us very much {n the surroundings or 


Even ministers of denominations who have | 


| revelations of another state of being ; but what {s that to 
us if it is not in our present commission ? When Jesus | 
commissioned his disciples for all time—his teachers 
who should go forth to disciple all nations—he said - 
**Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature: he that believeth and is baptized xhal] 
be saved ; but he that belleveth not shall be damned,” 
or condemned. This is the commision universally 
accepted by all classes of Christian teachers. 

These are the farewell words of Christ, although he 
used similar language before his resurrection, as, ‘‘ He 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life,” and, ‘‘ He 
that believeth not is condemned already,” etc. Whatever 
damnation or condemnation means, it is a fearful dis. 
advantage, a calamity of fearful proportions, and Christ 
has in no plain, direct manner revealed any relief from 
the consequences of here and now rejecting him. Now, 
whatever the undisclosed future may bring is not 
relevant, not practical, because not known, not re- 
vealed ; but the commission ofthe preacher for this 
world is plain, and who will dare to stand asa minister 
of Christ and appoint any other world, time, or place for 
the taking effect of the Gospel or its saving power than 
‘‘now ’ and ‘‘to-day”? Instill another way bas Christ 
given a commiesion to any man to proclaim salvation to 
man outside of this world ? Has he, the Lord, given a 
commission that we shall preach repentance and salva- 
tion in some other world than this ? I do not say there 
is not golng to be achance. [donot yet know. God 
has not declared any authority to the minister to pro- 
claim any other than a present salvation, and in this life 
and in this world, and I affirm that no respectable 
teacher of any denomination (whatever his private 
hope) uses his commission in any other way. 

It is not what we hope. Hope is not the test of facts. 
When the physician has given up my child to dle, I 
would hope, and pray also, yet. If a steamer went 
down in mid-ocean with my wife on board I would hope 
that some way she was rescued. Yet my hope would 
rather be against probability. And so, if I should say, 
from what is now revealed of a probability of another 
chance for the non-repenting here, that it is rather 
negatived than merely left silently undisclosed, yet 
with all that I can silently hope for it, I would feel it 
consistent with God’s willingness ; and yet I would not 
dare to ‘‘ teach men 80,” for in some way {t might be an — 
emasculation of the Word of God; proclaimed in that 
way it might ‘‘ return void” to him. I assume rather 
that God knew best how he meant to phrase his own 
Word so as to make {t most effective to save fallen and 
morally impotent creatures, and he also knew best why 
the pinions of the Word are limited to the parish of this 
world. Amos STECKEL. 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 


CONCERNING THEOLOGICAL ENDOWMENTS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Money has been donated by men of weaith to endow 
denominational institutions, with the distinct under- 
standing that it should be used solely to teach and dis- 
seminate the articles of certain creeds, and nothing con- 
trary to them. The donors ‘‘strictly and solemnly 
enjoined in their statutes that every article of the creed 
shall remain entirely and forever the same, without the 
least alteration, addition, or diminution.” 

Many of those creeds, in whose interest endowments 
have been made, are repudiated, either wholly or in 
part, by all recognized orthodox or evangelical denomi- 
nations, as teaching pernicious and damnable doctrines. 
And yet, according to the reasoning of the complat{nants 
in the suit against the Andover Professors, those untold 
millions of dollars, legally conveyed to perpetuate and 
circulate unscriptural and ant!christian doctrines, can 
never be honorably or honestly used for any other pur- 
pose! This is the way they put it: 

‘* In the back parlor of the Andover founders there is 


| no place in which to teach the Coristian religion, if it - 


do not conform to what they say God has shown it to 
be.” That is the polot of law as statea by Judge Hoar 
in the trial; and this the point of honor insisted on, in 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” by Professor Phelps: ‘‘ That 
tenderness of sensibiJity which, in bereaved families, 


| obeys as commands the wishes of the departed, should 
| hold equally secred the conditions prescribed by deceased 


benefactors in the administration of the trusts they have 
committed to the living. Such bonds between the living 
and the dead are among the most sacred things in human 
affairs.” That is to say, the monev given by rich 
Papists to inculcate the dogma of Purgatory should 
in honor, as well as in Jaw aniequlty, be forever sacred. 
ly used to perpetuate and to propagate the alleged heresy 
of future probation ! | 
Now, Messrs. Editors, (1) Is the foregoing a fair 
application of their reasoning and a legitimate corelu- 
sion from their premises? And if so, (2) Is it not a fact 
that the would-be conservators of the taith, in this case, 
through their crusade against the Andover brethren, are 
indirectly, and, no dovbt, unintentionally, rendering 
greater service to the so-called heresy which they combat 
than to the opposite view, held {in common by al]! ortho. 
dox denominations? AN INTERESTED ORSERVER. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The question of shipping gold abroad 


has again come to the front, occasioned 


by the large transfers of American secur!l- 
tles held in European markets to our 
home markets here. These transfers, as 
we have before explained, have taken 
place on account of the war agitations 
which have so long kept Europe at fever 
heat ag regards her financial and business 
interests. Toe more recent anticipations 
of a possible confi'ct between Germany 
and France have stimulated this drift of 
securities homeward, which has in turn 
created a demand for sterling exchange 
against us. Our legitimate business—7. 
our merchandise export and import trade 
—would not have done this. We stand 
well in our foreign business account for 
the past six months, and during Decem- 
ber and January jist past have had 
exceptionally large monthly balances in 
our favor, with a prospect of continu- 
ing this favorable exchange of merchan- 
dise; so that it is entirely probable 
that no gold would be demanded of us 
from Europe because of mercantile ex- 
changes. The scare occastoned by these 
war rumors has undoubtedly spant its 
main force, and we have experienced 
about all the straln on this account that 
we are likely to; but uniess the movement 
of securities should be reversed, and the 
foreign markets should repurchase their 
hastily sold bonds and stocks of us, we 
may have to meet a very moderate move- 
ment of specie to Europe. Is there any 
reason why we should apprehend any in- 
convenience from such & movement if it 
comes ? Wecannot see that there is the 
slightest excuse for apprehension on this 
score. Last year gold went abroad the 
first half of the year to the amount of over 
$34 000,009, but during the latter months 
of the year {t came back {on such amount 
that it more than canceled the outward 


-movement of the early months, and gavea 


balance inour favor. Last year, then, we 


lost no gold from our stock on account of 


our foreign merchandise account, and we 
added at least twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars gold to our reserves by 
means of our own mines. So far as silver 
is concerned, the more we can export of 
it the better, for it must be remembered 
that {t goes abroad simply as merchandise, 
and should properly be accounted for in 
our merchandise column, and we havea 
heavy surplus of it for which we have no 
use. The Bureau of Statistics has re- 
ported exports of breadstuffs, provisions, 
cotton, petroleum, cattle, and hogs, for 
January, showing an aggregate result in 
money value of $58 703 528; add to this 
an estimate of miscellaneous items, and 
the result will be about $72 000 000 
against about $58 000 000 for January, 
1886, or adiffcrenace of over $14 000,000 In 
favorof January, 1887; while imports will 
probably show only about $2 000 000 
for January in excess of the same 
leaving a net. gain 
of fully $12000000 in behalf of 
merchandise exports. February may 
not exhibit so heavy a favorable account 
because of the worse than fruitless 
strike, but the baiance will be gratifying 
at the worst. The seven months from 
July 1to January 31 exhibit merchan- 
dise exports aggregatiog as follows: For 
1886-1887, $331,284 437 (this represents 
only the six articles named above), against 
$283,094 760 for the same time in 1885— 
showlog over $48 000,000 in favor 
of this present season. 

In addition to the question of onset 
gold shipments, Wall Street during the 
week has had a further discussion over 
the effects of a possible European or Ger- 
man French war, and has come to the con- 
clusion that following a slight depress on 
would come a rapid rise and excited spec 
ulation, large exports of all products, 
heavy balances in our favor on foreign 
commerce account, and a consequent 
great prosperity in every branch of trade. 
We are still pestered by the present ses- 
sion of Congress, which expires, happily, 


March 5, and the German election also, 


which is to be held on the 21st of this 
month. The heavy expansion of loans 
during the past three weeks, {t is pretty 
well understood, is not for Wall Street 
account, but the result of commercial 
discounts, the expansion having taken 
place more particularly in the recognized 
merchants’ banks of the city. Money 
meantime is more than easy at three to 
four per cent., with a persistent effort on 
the part of banks to maketime loans for 
sixty and ninety days at four per cent. and 
for six months at four and « half per cent. 
The Bank of England rate is four per 
cent., but the current rate in the Lon- 
don market is three per cent. for dis- 
counts, and the surplus reserve of the 
Bank of England has advanced to about 
five per cent., indicating ease over ther. 
With no war (which is much the more 
probable outcome of the present con- 
dition) rates at the Bank of England will 
be very fist, and no better at the Bank of 
France. Reportsof ninety-seven railways 
in the Ualted States, or about fifty per 
cent. of the whole mileage, show earn- 
ings for the month of January of $22 199,- 
905 as compared with $18,371,020 for the 
same period of 1886. giving a balance of 
$3 828.885 in favor of January, 1887, or 
nearly nineteen per cent. These figures 
are very significant. We hope to be able 
to name the commissioners under the 
Inter State Commerce bil! next week. The 
following is the bank statement : 


Loans, increase,........ $1,763,300 
. Specie, increase. ............ 1,884.€00 
Legal tenders, decrease .... 1,493,900 
Deposits, decrease............. 992,400 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 3,130,400 


This reduces the surplus reserve to 
$15 500 000 about. WALL STRERT. 


SPHINX. 


Ot the excavations pow made around 
Egypt's most wonderful monument, the 
London ‘‘ Times” says: ‘‘ The paws of 
the Sphinx, as they now appear, are a res- 
toration of Roman date, being cased in 
comparatively slabs,,and to some 
extent hollow underneath. The breast of 
the Sphinx has likewise been faced with 
slabs, apparently in Roman times; and 
these slabs have again been repaired by 
cutting away the weathered surface and 
inserting a fresh faciag. Like the legs of 
the Colossi of the plain, and those of the 
great statues at Aboo Simbel, the paws of 
the Sphinx are covered with the Grek 
scrawle of eary travelers ; but these gra 
fitti are mostly of alate period, and so 
slightly scratched that few are legible 
throughout. Such as they are, however, 
Professor Maspero has, it is understood, 
devoted himself to the ungrateful and dif- 
ficult task of translating them. 

‘‘M. Grédaut’s excavations are not lim 
ited to the clearance of the Sphinx only. 
Various Interestiag tombs have lately been 
discovered in the vicinity of the Great 


it forms the natural boundary of the Pyr - 

amid plateau. Some good early rock -cut 
tombs, with built fore-courts, have been 
found in the face of this cliff, in two of 
which the walled-up recesses, or secret 
chambers, called ‘serdabs,’ which were 
constructed for the safe keeping of funer- 
ary portrait statues, are yet intact with 
their contents. Oaoe contains a mono- 
lithic group of four figures representing 
the deceased, his wife, his brother, and a 
child. Inanother has been found a beau- 
tiful alabaster altar, sculptured in bas- 
relief with the likeness of one Rs-ur, and 
on the walls of another occurs.the name 
of Assek a-f, the successor of Menkara 
(Mencheres), of the fourth dynasty. By 
far the most interesting of these recent 
tomb discoveries is that of the sepulcher 
of acertain ‘ Suten Se,’ or ‘ Royal Son,’ 
named Kuhfu-kha-f (‘the glory of Kbu- 
fu’), who was probably the son of the 
builder of the Great Pyramid. The door- 
way of the inner chamber of this tomb is 


decorated in bas-relief with the | 


| representation of a column yet discovered. 


Pyramid, and to the westward the face of | > 
the Libyan Cliff has been reached, where 7 


The shaft is shown to be cylindrical, ta- 
pering slightly toward the top, where it 
ends in a ring surmounted by an everted 
capital resembling the usual lotus capital, 
but without the graceful curvature ofou t- 
line which distinguishes the lotus order. 
The base of the shaft is finished by a 
rounded drum. In this interesting door. 
way we have the profile portrait of a per- 
fect column, base, shaft, torus, and capi 
tal complete, thus showing that as an 
architectural feature the column with all 
its members was already fully developed 
at the time of the fourth dynasty. The 
celebrated tombs of Beni Hassan, in 
which occur the earlfer columns. pre- 
viously known, belong to the twelfth dy- 
nasty, and are about 1,200 years later than 
the era of Khufu.” 


STAINED GLAss Winpows —A_ Bosto- 
nian who bas been traveling {n Europe has 
this to say about art in colored glass: 
‘‘T was amused with some very old 
stained-glass windows which admit a 
‘dim reifgious light’ at the Milan Cathe- 
dral, and are supposed to {llustrate scenes 
in the Old Testament. It may not have 
been reverential, but I had to laugh to see 
Catn in a pair of green pantaloons, killing 
Abel, who was dressed in a short jacket 
of yellow stuff. I regretted to see that 
Eve, when driven out of Eden by the 
archangel with the flaming sword, was so 
frivolous as to arrey herself for the occa- 
sion in a purple overskirt, décc/leté while 
Adam wore a blue hat and pink ribbons 
(here may be authority for these repre- 
sentations—but I do not know—but they 
were & — to me.” 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


—AND— 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 
OFFICES. REFERENCES, 


NEW YORK, #8 B’way. | First Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. | Boston Nat. Bank | Bost’n 
PHILADA., 1128. 4thSt. | 7th Nat. Bank, Phila. 
KANSAS CITY,7th & Del St. Am. Nat. B’k, Kan. City. 


For rates of Interests and full information 
SEND FOR 


LO First Mortgage 
7 to S percent. nterest. 
p.yment of principal and interest remitted 
e barge secured on Real Estate in Min- 
or ree to six times the loan 
selected locations. fe — to National Bank 


ADIES engagitig in ont-door winter sports fre 
quently complain of chapped hands which 
generally are caused by the use of impnre and im 
perfectly made toilet soaps. 
Colgate & Co.’s toilet soaps are so carefully mnade 
from such pure materials that they never ‘ronghen 


the most delicate skin. 

Cashmere Bouquet the most popuia: 
toilet soap. 

Sold throughout the world. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1886, to 3lst December, 


886 
“Premiums on Policies not marked 


off ist January, 1856............... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5. 235,299 99 # 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst 
Losses paid during the 


miums and 
Expenses. ...$841,378 15 


The Com y has asseta, ViZ.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bask and other 
Real Estate and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at............ 501.647 81 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,568, 134 20 
Cash in Bank "25. 


Six per cent. interest on tne cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. from 
which date all interest thereen wil! cease. The 
certificates to at the time of 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3ist December, 186, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


Somameree, Minn 
an ad By order of the Board. 
inn: J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
0 1, J. D. JONES, : WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, . CHAKLES H. MARSHAT. L, 
ry A A RAVEN, FRED? RICK H, CUSSITT, 
WM STURG JOHN ELLIOTE” 
The 7 NE 
Compan BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. Di FOREST, 
000, surplus 875,00 offers. first Mortgage | CHARLES D. LEVERI 
Debenture Hon | WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
held in trust by Mercantile | HORACE Gkay, ISAAC BELL, 
Trust ompany. 5per Sone. certificates of | W E. DODGE. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
eposit for periods under one year. Write for full | WU-LIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. HARD. 


e company at i 
N Bt., N. 
L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


MORTGAGES. 


PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
GUARANTEED by the 


% Western Loan and Trust Co. 
and SURPLUS $280,000 


Value of Mortgage Security 3 to 5 times amount loaned. 
For full information, address H. M. Mc DONALB, 
Treasurer, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, N.¥- 


NVEST 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. PERKINS, 


Secretarv. 
‘UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650 000. No Losses. Eieven 
yeare Experience with absolute satisfaction to over 
1,500 In rs. Send for circulars, forms and full in- 
formation; Branch Offices in N. ¥.C City and Albany; 
N. Y¥. Office, 137 


way, C.C. Hine & Son, Agente 


‘eranpum, mort 
‘eal Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 


Ter. 


BAST AND WEST. Solicited 
*ddress ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. 


gages on | 
approved by Taco 
BEST OF REFEREN 


THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN EDG “= JOH NSON, 


WEBB, IRA BURSLE 
JAMES A. LETT, 
EORGE H. MACY, 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, GE 
LPH LEMOYN&, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
» RAVEN. 2d Vico. President. 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington 


Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 


Depots at its te;. inal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 


Route 


C.B.&Q.RLR. 


| or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL. 
| $a SAN FRANCISCO. MINNEAPOLIS, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. 
PH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of or address 
T.d. POT H. B. STONE, PAUL 
7st V. G.M G.P.& 


Book sed 4c. postage to the G. P. & ., Chicago, Lit 


Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, . 


st December, 18&6, $3,817,699 8&6 


1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders ~ 


Through Trains with Dining 


Sure connections in Union 
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INDUSTRIOUS MONKEYS. 


Up to the present time the instinct that 
seems most characteristic of the human 
species is the industrial instinct. Man fs 
an animal that makes himself tools and 
weapons. The stone hatchet has charac- 
terized everywhere the primitive stage of 
savagery. But the rough stone {is an im- 
plement of a few animals, even among 
the birds. The thrush (turds musicus) 
breaks the unfvalve shells that it finds In 
the woods by striking them against stones. 
The monkey, however, takes the stone in 
his hand. 

Darwin relates that there was at his 
time in London an old monkey, who, 
having lost his teeth, always used a stone 
to break the nut: he received. There was 
a ssjou (cc?uvs) in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris that used to break nuts with a stone 
when he couldn't break them with his 
teeth. One day, when he was by himself 
in the cage, he was ziven several nuts, 
which he succeeded {n cracking with the 
exception of one. He then began to de- 
scend to the ground to get a stone; but 
having found on his way a big nail half 
buried in a post, he struck his nut against 
this nail with much dexterity, and cracked 
it in this manner. 

It is not true that monkeys in a state of 
nature make fires, nor that they keep 
them up when they find them kindied 
Travelers on quitting their camps ofien 
leave the remains of fires behind them 
Monkeys, such as the gorillas, approach 
in the morning ani warm themselves 
until the embers of the fire are naturally 
extinguished ; ‘‘for they have not suffi. 
cient intelligence to keep the brands tc- 
getter,” says Biattell. | 

Tbe use of fire {s not natural and 
instinctive with any race of animals; 
it is not natural and instinctive, or 
rather it has not always been s0 
with man, since peoples are known 
that areeo’.rely iznorant of it, and since 
the traditions of all nations speak of a 
time when they were unscquainted with 
its use. Almost all knew how to use it 
and preserve ita long time before they 
could kindle it. 

Monkeys are well fitted for certain do- 
mestic services, and they fulfill them with 
pleasure. | 

The natives of Madagascar train, for 
hunting the lemur apse, the short-talied 
indri (indri brevi cand7'us), which renders 
them the same services as adog. These 
people do not possess cattle. Pyrare says 
that in his time the settlers at Sierra Leone 
used to employ chimpanzees to bring 
water andto put in the mortars the grain 
for crushing. They would carry the 
water in jars on their heads, but would le 
them fall unless immediately relieved of 
them on their arvival. 

In Breton’s Chinese drawings the artist 
represents on the precipitous steeps of 
Chantsung (places hardly accessible to 
man) monkeys of a diminutive species 
that have been sent thither to pick the 
leaves of the tea-plant. The anctent 
Ezyptians used to obtain valuable services 
from the cynocephalus, employing him 
sometimes as a domestic, as 
laborer. 

De Grandpré, an officer of the French 
navy, speaks of a female chimpanzee that 
would heat the oven aboard ships; and, 
judging herself of the degree of heat re 
quired, she would go forthe cook at the 
right time. She would turn the capstan 
with the sailors, ascend the yards with 
them, and belay the ropes as well as any 
of the ship’s company. 

Buffon mentions another ediate chim- 
panzee at Loango that made the beds, 
swept the house, and helped to turn the 
spit. 

It is necessary to tame monkeys before 
instructing them; but as the quadru- 
manes breed while in captivity, there is 
no room to doubt thatthe principal species 
might be trained to become good servants 


Each individual would have to be taught 


the particular work required of him.— 
{The Cosmopolitan. | 


TEMPTING A JUDGE, 


Justice Harlan tells a story of a man 


that he proposed to make a fortune for 
both himself and the Judge {f the latter 
would furnish him information about a 
certain decision that was pending, and was 
expected to affect stocks. He would fur 
nish the capital and do the trading, divid- 
ing the profitsequally. The Justice wasso 
completely taken aback by the man’s cool 
impudence that he scarcely knew what to 
say, but the humor of the situation struck 
him at once, and he asked the caller if he 


delier, where he could get a good look at 
hisface. The Stranger stood the scrutiny 
without filnching. Then said the Judge: 
“My riend, you have asked something 
that is not only improper and impossible, 
but your proposition ought to tempt me 
to kick you out of my house. I scarcely 
know why [ do not feel in the mood todo 
it. Ido notthink you are aware of the sig 

nificance of your proposition, and therefore 
I shall not treat you as 1 otherwlee would. 
Iam not going to enter into a speculation 
with you, as that would be wrong; but I 
will tell you how you can get the ‘n- 
formation you seek before any one elée.” 
The man’s face brightened up, when the 
Justice continued: ‘‘On the day when 
the opinion is delivered—I1 cannot tel! you 
when that will be—come to the Supreme 
court-room and take a seat on the very 
first bench ; then, as it is read, the sound 
will reach your ears first. Good-eventng. 
But wait a moment, sir. You should 
thank me for not kicking you down 
stairs.” —[ Exchange. 


TFN POLLARS A MONTH 
Will buy a farm in Claremont Colony. Maps and 
full ow free. J. F. Mancha, Raymond, 
Surry Co,, 


Boltls, pimples, bices ringworm, tetter, and all 
other eee of impure blood are cured by 
Hood’s Sarseparilla. 

Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs aia to use. It 
is notaliquid orasnulf. cents. 


—— 


THOUSANDS ARE BORN With a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life. must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
in the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Boney of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c ,50c.,and$ 

Gienn’s Salphur Sede heals and beantifies, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. iq, 
*ike’s Toothache Drops rurein 1 Minnte 


1 Strengthen confidence in the Estey 
~Organ. Its tone, the perfection of 
in its construction, and the 
care given toevery detail 
gare reasons for its leading position. 
Tllustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


FLOWERS, S ETC. 


who came to his house one night, an en-. 
lire stranger, sent {in his card, and when. 
the Judge came down bluntly told him, 


would please stand up under the chan- | 


‘is offered and 


publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


CATALOGUE No. 154, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
all garaen work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe. is the most complete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de. 
Piease be sure to order Cataloaue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 25 & 37 Cortana si. 


“4 


described in our 
The Cataloque 


COTT’S 


rreat beauty. 


Mammoth Pansies 
dress. Send forit now 


scott’s M 
a oO cott 
sent anys 


38 Years’ Ex eriene ein 
SC our strom anare Tisble ROS ES. 
Handsomely illustrate 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia 


FLOWERS 


ith alovely 


EVERY ONE WHO HASA GARDEN 


Should read a copy of my 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, &c. 


Mailed free. It contains a complete pric # list of 
the best varieties in cultivation, besides all the de 
sirable novelties of last season, and nearly every: 
thing else in my line of business. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


e will mail on recei tof 1Oc. 


@TRADEMARK 


any 2 papers Flower Seeds you 
may want, t ther with our 
Almanac and Seed Manual. 


For 23c. we will send any 10 
papers selected, eitber your 
choice or ours, Stamps taken. 
Any and all varieties of (sare 
den Seeds mailed on receipt 
of 5c. per paper, All wh try 
our Seeds become lar pat pac kets are 
liberal in quantity. Z. DeFOREST 
See Growers and Im 


GIVEN AWAY! A pack. 


1303 Market st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
age Mixed Flower Seeds 
with PaRkK’s FLORAL 


SEED 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's | 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Gent, has been 
ROSES, We have all the 
Late st Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ 

ent sizes and prices tosuitall, We send STRONG, VIG OR. 

OLS PLANTS safely by mail or all points. 


3 TO 12 PLANTS Gy $840 $2 
. 
ur New Guide, pp. describes ne st 


varicties of Roses, the best Hardy shrubs, «& 
Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
seeds, and tells how to crow PREE 
Address TH ik DING (KE ARD ()., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, © ocbolisd Co. Pa. 


DREER’S 
7° \GARDEN SEEDS 


DE, 
Every flower lover delighted. Tell all your friends. 
G. ARK, Fannettsvurg, Pa. fend at once. 
This notice will not appear again. 


SCHOOL, REWARD AND 
ITING, Lovely Sampies, Bran-new 
Catal yrue, & Agts. terms for 2c, stamp. 
W. C. Griswold & Co., Centerbrook, Cty 


=" 


New England. 


Vasmarked upon Ae Rodman’s butterby Prot. Alvord at 
the Ray State Fair, Hoston, Oct., Bec ause it was sue only 


Bronson, I’res. Am. Jersey Cattle Club. 
Je Hand, sec’'y. ” 
G. Yeomans, Pres. iiolstein-Friestan Breeders Ascor- 
T. RB. Wales, Jr. Sec’y. 
Re. Hon. W. Ee at the "eMidtands” 
England, the Duke of Sutheriand at “Chiefden”, Fnglind, a 
use the COOLEY CREAMERS in their dairies and so doa 
Very Large Majority ofthe best dairvmenin All Countrics. 
‘ ‘The Cooley Creamer has more La 
than any other, Bley with refri- 
Surface Skimming Attachments, 
gerators, ‘Hottom m und. END FOR ILLU STRATED CIRCULARS. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


It was m: an by the COOLEY PROCESS. 


bor Saving Conveniences 


A SIGHT 


| 
THE WILLIAMS co. 
Manufacturers for 50 years of the ‘‘ Genuine Yankee’’ and other calebrated Shay ing Soaps. 


Children or 
“CHAPPED 

Many years experie ao 7 roved that 
, “Chapping of the Hands” and all rough- 
ness of the ekin is prevented by using 
WILLIAMS* BARBERS’ BAR SOAP. 

Whils not originally designed for the 
Toilet, its great purity, and the healing and — 
exquisite emollient properties which it pos- 
Resses, have given this article a wide 
larity aS TOILET SOAP. You will never 
regret trying it. 
- &@ Ask your Druggist forit or send 2 cent 
stamp for trial sample. 


CLASTONBURY, CONN. 


with 


| Send sIX Cents 
| for a sample 


INENE 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Palte of Cuffs. 


Indispensable and economical for hot ather. 

Made of md and are completely REVERS IBLE 

t fit. Address, sta ting sise, 
Mass, 


Perfec 
REVERSIBLE CO COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, 


f/mainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 


to F ARN & Runes, N.Y, 


GREATAMERICAN 


Greatest Idducements ever of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beantiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go and Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
orw Dictionary. For fuil partic ulars address 

THE MERIC AN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 259. 1 aud 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ComPA 


original ideas, Houses 

to all climates 
intent, best and chea 
published. 


postpadd for ia stamps. hi 
‘ 


GLIA NEWS (On P 


ouses, costing on 
$400 upto $6,000, Profusely 
tllustratin: every ma- 


S 
JEMBROIDERY SILKE. 


= Factory Ends at halfprice; one ounce == 
=fin a box--all good silk and rood colors. = 
=<=4 Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents, 100 Ee== 
==4Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest E— 
== — book on Art Needlework, —_— — 
ents. Send posta) note or stamps tof 
THE BRAINERD& ARMSTRONG === 
SPOOL SILK CO., 469 Bri N. ¥.. 
or 621 Market BSt., Philadel hia, Pa. 
For the names and addresses a 10 | = 
ladies interested in Av Needlework, we}-=4 
vill send one book free = 


Z 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
ed.confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser and 


by Publis ver by stating that they saw the 


advert sement in The Christian Unien.® 


a 


EVERYTHING THAT Is ( 
| | 
| 
| 
| | eS 
ii 
> 
WEBELIEVE 
-DEALING 
. Vidar for 188 offering 
FRESH everything for the Garden 
\ wed 6c. in poms. 
see ‘atnlogue FREE. 
\_ 8 HENRY A. DREER.Scedsman 
714 Chestaut St. Philadelphia 
* 
MAA 
~ Ms Se 
RS Soar, we have obtained a / 
> YEARS _ the annexed Trade Mar 
Except the addition ofour } 
Trade Mark, &c., the La- } 
\ and wrappers remain the same as heretofore. 
o 
COOD NEWS 
4 
= 4 
Dvspep&a, ebility,and hildren’s HOW TO BUILD THEM i, 
Food. N | Iarge Atlas, giving cuts and 
whow; charges. Forall family 


Feb. 24, 1887. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE HEART’S ARITHMETIC. 
By Henry W. AUSTIN. 


Though like the sacred lights above 
May shine the poet’s guiden name, 
One little bour of simple love 
Outweighs a million years of fame. 
—(|Southern Biyouac. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 
By AnprREw LANG. 
fucaces, Postinane, Postmare 


My postman, though I fear thy tread, 
_And tremble as thy foot draws nearer, 
*Tis not the Christmas Dun I dread, 
My mortal fos is much severer— 
The Unknown Correspondent, who, 
With indefatigable pen, 
And nothing in the wortd to do, 
Perplexes literary men. 


From Penticost and Ponder’s End 

They write; from Deal and from Dacotah ; 
The people of the Shetlands send 

No inconsiderable quota; 
They write for Autographs ; in vain, 

In vain does Pbyliis write and Flora— 
They write that Allan Quartermaiao 

Is not at all the book for Brora 


They write to say that they have met 
This writer at a garden party; 

And though this writer ’’ may forget, 
Their recollection’s keen and hearty. 

** And will you praise in your reviews 
A novel by our distant cousin?” 

Those letters from Provincial Blues 
Assail us daily by the dozen ' 


O friends with time upon your hands ' 

O friends with postage-stamps plenty ' 
O poets out of mary lands ' 

O youths and maidens under twenty ! 
Seek out some other wretch to bore, 

Or wreak yourselves upon your neighbors, 
And leave me to my dusty lore, 

And my unprofitable labors ' 

—[Longman’s Magazine. 


THE SKEIN WE WIND. 
By GeorGe 


If you and I to day 
Should stop, and lay 
Our life-work down, and let our hands fall where 
they will— 
Fall down to lie «juite still; 
And if some other hand should come and stoop 
to find 
The threads we carried so ) that it could wind, 
Beginning where we stopped ; if it should come 
to keep 
Our life-work going, seek 
To carry on the good design 
Distinctively made yours or mine, 
What woulditfind? . 
: If Love should come, 
Stooping anove, when we are done, 
To find bright threads 
That w> have held, that it may spin them longer, 
find but shreds 
That break when touched, how cold, 
Sad, shivering, portionless, the hands will hold 
The broken strands and know 
Fresh cause for woe ! —[Selected. 


THE BELLS OF EARTH. 
By INcREASE N. Tarpox. 


The bel's of earth go sounding on 
From many an ancient steeple, 
Telling their tales of joy and woa 
To all the waiting people ; 
In merry strains of festal mirth 
They cheer ovr hours of gladness, 
Or wail their cry when midnight flames 
Are raging in their madness. 
So on they ring, these bells of earth, 
With note that never changes, 
But over all the chords of life 
Their mystic music ranges. 


To-day they mourn a nation’s loss 
In heavy moans of sorrow, 
But chant the tripping wedding- march 
In gladsome tones to morrow ; 
To-day they sing of victory, 
With banners gayly flying, 
To morrow requiems for the slain © 
On all the winds are sighing. 
So on they ring, these bells of earth, 
With note that never changes, 
But over all the chords of life 
Their mystic music ranges. 


How gentle on the morning air 
The Sabbath bells are calling; 
How softly at the hour of prayer, 
When evening dews are falling ; 
But when death s sad procession moves 
And bells are slowly tolling, 
How mournfully upon the ear 
These waves cf sound come rolling! 
So on they ring, these bells of earth, 
With note that never changes, 
_But over all the chords of life 
Their mystic music ranges. 


Their note is one ; but human souls, 
All thoughts and passions blending, 
Can turn the music at their will, 
To each emotion bending ; 


These songs from turret ani from tower 
Which o’er the land are ringing 
Are echoes from the self-same song 
Which every heart is singing 
So on they ring, these bells of earth, 
With note that never changes, 
But over all the chords of life 
Their mystic music ranges. 
. — (Chicago Tribune. 


LOVE IN THE WORLD. 
By A. Mary F. Ropinson., 


The olives, where we walk to day 

In the olive groves, are white and gray, 

And underneath the shimmering trees 
One almond bough is faintly pink, 

And lilacs blow the anemones. 


In all the flowers, in all the leaves, 
A fair and silent magic heaves : 
A bint of some remembered bliss, 

A rapture just beyond the brink 
Of feeling, which we still must mias. 


Perhaps when we are dead, my dear, 
Our phantoms still shall wander here, 
And breathe in this Elysian wood 
(As others breathe for us, I think) 
A beauty dimly understood. 
Athenxum. 


THE BOTHER OF: RICHES. 


A minister preaching against the love of 
money had frequently repeated that it was 
“the root of all evil.” Walking home 
from the churcb, one old person said to 
the other, ‘‘ An’ wasna the minister strang 
upon the money?’ ‘' Nae doubt,” sald 
the other ; aud added, ‘‘Ay, but {t’s grand 
to hae the wee bit siller ia your hand 
when ye garg an errand.” We qulte 
agree with this, and believe in the ‘‘ need- 
ful” It’s grand to have the price of food 
and clothes, and we are not at all averse 
to a little pocket-money; but, after a 
modest suffictency has been realized, what 
is the good of fretting and working for 
more? Is enough not enough ? 

Nature has placed a lim't to the personal 
indulgences of each, and it is impossible 
for any one to consume more than 80 
much. We may spend £5 000 to £10 000 
yearly, but the bulk of it must return to 
whence it came, in the payment of labor 
or profit to the distributor. The money is 
beneficial to many, and not solely to its 
possesson. 

‘*When goods are increased, they are 
increased that eat them ; and what good {s 
there to the owners thereof, saving the 
beholding of them with their eyes?” A 
rich man is an agent who manages what 
he is pleased to call his property for the 
good of others. Burke used to say that 
the ‘‘ dependent pensioners called the rich 
are trustees for those who labor, and their 
hoards are the banking houses of these 
latter.” 

There is sound philosophy in the answer 
a king is related to have given to a stable 
boy. Meeting him one morning, he asked 
him, ‘‘ Well, boy, whatdo you do? What 
do they pay you ?” ‘I help in the stable,” 
replied the lad; ‘‘ but I have nothing ex- 
cept victuals and clothes.” ‘‘ Ba content, " 
replied the king; ‘‘I have no more.’ 

In a meeting assembled to make arrange 
ments for the last preaching campaign in 
London of Mr. Moody, the American 
evangeli-t, one of the speakers expressed 
his hope that Mr. Moody would ‘‘do 
something for the poor of London.” ‘I 
will try and do so,” was the preacher's 
reply; ‘‘and I hope also to be able to do 
something for the miserablerich.” ‘ The 
miserable rich!’ Some would think the 
expression almost -a contradiction in 
terms, but [t is not, for the rich have many 
things to render them unhappy. The 
poor in sleep forget their misery, but tco 
often the rich are tortured by sleepless. 


| ness. They suffer from ennu:, ‘‘ that awful 


yawn which sleep cannot dispel.” The 
French financier exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! why 
is there no sleep to be sold ?” Sleep was 
not in the market at any quotation. 
Bacon said that money is ‘‘ like muck— 
not much use unless spread.” It {fs 
nothing-to him who does not know how 


poverty {is nothing when it is not felt. If 
you mix with people better off than your- 
self, you feel poor; but it may be only 
by contrast, for perhaps you do not really 


| want more than you have. In one of his 


with deeper gloom 


to use it wisely ; and, on the other hand, 


stories a well-known writer describes the | 
| effect upon a poor teacher cf. a legacy of | 
Suddenly the cottage he | According to recent investigations, is caused by ex 


£1,200 a year. 
has lived in for so many years seems to. 


have grown very small—the furniture 


looks eld and worn. Claire had never 
remarked the fact before, but she now 


| perceived clearly that there was no longer 


any possibility of tracing the pattern of 
the carpet, that the curtains were dingy, 
the “coverings of the chairs faded, the 
table rickety. ‘‘The poor old furnt- 
ture!” said Claire, ‘‘ must thatgo? Ye 
itis frightfuily shabby.”—‘‘ The pofson 
is eating {nto our souls,” her father went 
twenty 
years and more I have thought this little 
sa/on @ model of good taste. Clatre, 
when we go {into a large house, we will 
keep the old furnlture all in a room by 
itself, whither we can go and remind our 
selves of the past. If were to be rich 
we must never forget that we were once 
poor and happy.”—[The Quiver. - 


PROVERBS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Some of our missionaries have collected 
a number of Central African proverbs. 
Many of them appear as old friends ia a 
new dress, but most have a freshness of 
the soil about them. Others, again, are 
as prosy as—well, ay proverbs ought not 
to be. A few of them are as follows: 

He that injures an other Injures himself. 

He who forgives is victor in the dis- 
pute. 

We should not treat others with con- 
tempt. 

An inmate that cannot be tamed (aatd of 
fire). 

The sword does not know the head of 


| the blacksmith (who made it). 


A mischief maker will not do to tell 
fecrets to. 

If the whole assembly of the town con- 
vene, they find no sacrifice to make against 
sorrow. 

Though many guests be absent, {t 1s the 
cheerful man we miss, 

He who harasses one, teaches him 
_| strength. 

The piz has wallowed in the vale he is 
seeking aclean person to rub agaiast (said 
of disgraced persons who wish to keep 
good company). 

A strong man without economy is the 
father cf laziness. 

Help to the end isthe help we must give 


.to a lazy man. 


A bribe puts the judge’s eyes out, fora 
bribe never speaks the truth. 

The thread follows the path of the 
needle. 

A stubborn man gets into trouble, a pli- 
able man {s imposed on. ‘ 

The vaulted tomb frightens old men. 

A scorpion stings with his tail, a saucy 
servant with his eye. 

He fied from the sword and hid in the 
scabbard. 

Don’t hang your troubles on my neck. 

He who claps for a fool to'dance is no 
better than a fool. 

It may be long, but a lie will be de. 
tected. 

Ashes fly in the face of the thrower. 

Ear, hear the other side. - 

If the elephant may get angry, 89 may 
the ant.—[Churchman. 


THAT YELLOW COMPLEXION 


Means billousness ; — ness means a per- 
verted liver. Some of the bile has gone 
wrong, and entered into the blood instead of 
going tnto ‘the bowels, where it was needed 
to do its legitimate work. For the want of 
it in the right place you suffer constipation, 
and because of its presence in the wrong 
place you suffer jaundice. 
rect that perverted liver and restore it to 
right habits so effectively or so readily as 
Compound Oxygen. Thisisnotadrug. It 
is easy and pleasant to take; simple in its 
operation, and certain in‘its results. It has 
proved a blessing to sufferers from liver 
troubles and other chronic ailments. If you 
have symptoms of a disordered liver or of 
.impure blood, or of falling digestion, you 
will find Compound Oxygen the remedy most 
sure to restore the diseased organs to h«althy 
action. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, of 1.529 Arch 
Street, Philadeiphia, Pa., publish a work of 
nearly two‘hundred pages, eatit'e | Compound 
Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and Results, in 
which many cures are reported. Tney mail 
the work free to applicants, 


Nothing will cor-. 


Rheumatism 


cess of lactic acid tn the blood. This acid attacks 
Hie fibrous tissues, particularly in ihe jointa, and 
thus causes the loeal manifestations the disease— 
pain and aches in the back and shoulders, andin the 
oints at the knees, ankles, hips, and wrists. Thou- 
sands of people have found 'n Hood’s Sarsapariilaa 
positive and permanent cure for rheumatism. This 
medicine, by ita purifying and vitalizing action, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood, and also builds 
up and strengthens the whole body. 

Kignt years ago! had inflammatory rheumatism 
being confined to the bed three montha, Last year 
I was laid up six weeks with 


Rheumatic Fever 


A short timeago I felt pains allover my body, and. 


1 thought I was in for it again. I then decided to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has done meso much 
good that I must say! made a good investment of 
one dollar in medicine for the first time. It has 
driven off the rheumatism and improved my appe- 
tite so much that my boarding mistress says I must 
keep it locked up or she will be obliged to raise my 
board, with every other boarder that takes Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla”’—-THOMAS BURRELL, Tillary 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggista. $1 ; six for 85. Prepared only 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecartes, -Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses Cne Dollar 


PERFECT 


‘FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. 
OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 


INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Madaim Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTU AL. 
Successfully used for more 
an fifty years. 


BRY IT. 


PECK’S PATENT ED z HE 
Restore the Hearing, an 


drum, ble and always in tion. 
convergation n and e n whispers heard distinct! Send for 
HIBCOX BOS with ith testimonials, FREER. 
HISCOX, Broadway, New York, Mention this paper 
You 
Congh,. Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 
reme: ody forall atlections of the throat and lungs, and dis- 
eases arising from impure bload and exhaustion. Often 
saves s life, ures whe nwa! lel lve fails. $1, at Druggists 


The Best Cure for Corns 


&e 15 cts. at Druggists. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


RH 


WANTED 


for the 


WILMOT. CASTLE & (U., Rochester, 


Head, 
cents. 


CHURCH EQU IPMENT. 


. MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE& 


for Churcher, Schools, eic.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 
WARKKANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN TIF’ @ 


McShane Beil Foundry 


Finest Crade. of 
x CHIMES AND PEALs for C 
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